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i ¥ 
HE spirit of Christmas is a joyful spirit. It finds expression in the radiant Me 

faces of glad children—in human care and kindness translated into deeds of 4 

sacrifice. 

: . 4 

To make Christmas now a season of complete happiness for your family @ 

is a labor of real love. To do the same through all the years to come—to ¥ 

surround every Christmas with the continuing manifestations of your support Na 

and your devotion is an opportunity of appealing significance. 


Through our Christmas Income Agreement, you can continue to give your wife, or son, 
or daughter a substantial Christmas present every year even tho you are not here to buy 
it yourself. It is a special feature providing annual payments on the 15th of December. @ 








To surround families with lasting protection and support all the year ‘round; to bring % 
peace of mind and contentment into homes that would otherwise be barren—such is the by) 
purpose of this Association. But to add a fuller touch at the Christmas season, the Acacia 4 
Special Christmas Income Agreement has been created. “ 
It will appeal to every man whose thoughts are turned toward the most enduring expression Ni 
of his devotion—who seeks in giving, to give something that will be a perpetual reminder Ms 
to his loved ones. ¥ 
Write today for full information regarding this special Christmas feature. y 
YY 

WM. MONTGOMERY, ¥ 

y 

PRESIDENT ¥@ 
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“You Didn’t Say a Single Word 
All Evening” 


« OW could I? I didn’t even know 
what they were talking about.” 
“Well, Ralph, I wouldn’t brag 
about that.” 

“But how was I supposed to know that 
they were going to talk literature and art? 
If they had discussed real-estate, I could 
have chatted with them easily—all eve- 
DING si 

“Business, always business! If you were 
a big enough real estate man you’d know 
how to forget business and talk of other 
things in company!” . 

“T never felt so uncomfortable in my 
life,’ he said ruefully. ‘“Couldn’t even 
follow the drift of things. What was all 
that discussion about some poet who was 
killed in the war?” 

“Really, Ralph—you should keep more 
abreast of things. I was surprised that 
you didn’t contribute at least one idea or 
opinion to the whole evening’s discussion.” 

He turned to her, curiosity and admira- 
tion mingling in his smile. “You were 
certainly a shining light tonight, Peg! You 
made up for me, all right. Where did you 
ever find out all those interesting things?” 


Many Wives are Keeping Pace 
with Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her husband’s 
praise. 

But, instead of answering his question, 
she smiled enigmatically. 

He moved closer, glad to have diverted 
attention from himself. ‘You were the 
prettiest and cleverest woman at that 
dinner, dear!” he said. 

“Just for that,” she beamed, “I’m going 


to tell you why I was able to join in the 
conversation tonight—and you were not.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he said, man-like. “You 
get more time to read than I do.” 

“Ts that so!” she retorted. “I don’t get 
the chance to read a good book from one 
month to the next. But I’ve solved that 
problem, I have a copy of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book.” 

“What's that?” 

“Tt’s a whole library condensed into one 
fascinating scrap book. It contains only 
the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
last four thousand years—the ‘high lights’, 
you know.” 

“That sounds interesting. Tell me more 
about it.” 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home, she had 
told him all about the unique Scrap Book. 
How Elbert Hubbard, many-sided genius, be- 
gan it in youth and kept it throughout life. 
How he added only the choicest bits of inspira- 
tion and wisdom—the ideas that helped him 
most—the greatest thoughts of the greatest 
men of all ages. How the Scrap Book grew and 
became Hubbard’s chief source of ideas—how 
it became a priceless collection of little 
masterpieces—how, at the time of his death, 
it represented a whole lifetime of discriminat- 
ing reading. 

“Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now been published 
and anyone can have a copy. you know what that 
means? You can get in a few minutes’ pleasant reading 
each evening what it took Elbert Hubbard a whole life- 
time to collect! You can get at.a glance what Hubbard 
had to read days and days to find. You can have the 
finest thoughts of the last four thousand years in. one 
wonderful volume. If’ you read in the Scrap Book 


occasionally, you'll never be uncomfortable in company 
again. You'll be able to talk as intelligently as any one.’ 


May We Send It to You for 
FREE Examination? 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates inspiration 
from every page. It contains ideas, thoughts, passages, 
excerpts, poems, epigrams—selected from the master 
thinkers of all ages. It represents the dest of a life-time 
of discriminating reading, contains choice selections from 
500 great writers. There is not a commonplace sentence in 
the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roycroft book- 
making. The type is set Venetian style—a page within 
a page—printed in two colors on fine tinted book paper. 
Bound scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon entitles 
you to the special five-day examination—if you act at 
once. Just send off the coupon today, and the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through it. If you 
aren't inspired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the five-day period and the examination 
will have cost you nothing. Otherwise send only $2. 
plus few cents postage, in full payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to see the 
Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. Mail this coupon 
TODAY to Wm. H. Wise & Co., Royeroft Distributors, 
Dept. 4312, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Sees e ee Sse eee sees SSS See 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 4312, 50 West 47th Street, 

New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in  cloth- 
lined ‘butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
Period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, 
plus few cents postage, in full payment. 
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State 
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{J A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flesible basket-weave buc for only $1 
additional. Please check in this square if you want this 
de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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Our New Serial by 


=|CHMED ABDULLAH, who 
{| knows the East with all its mystery, 
CPN) || savagery and lure as almost no 
2YX==s}\ other living writer, has given us 






Achmed Abdullah 


a serial which fairly throbs with the notes of 
the African drums—those broadcasters of 
tragedy or joy through the jungles. “The 
Man in the Half-Light” beginning in January. 
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up its dramatic secrets— 
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‘His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if: ey could see themselves 


OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 

Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 

They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 

constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 

leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 


: 3 By Louis Joseph Vance 34 

Don Quixote of the Ring pea, by ae Teague 

CA story of Prize-fighting, 

snobbery and love— 

By Guy Fletcher 6 
Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


Dead Manners 


(Have Manners Really Gone 
into the discard?— 


By Albert Payson Terhune 13 
Illustrated by John Held, Jr. 


Very, Very Beautiful 


CHer love of beauty brought 
her love—By Bessie Beatty 16 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


Here Is Little Understood 
Greatness 


(Practically unknown—yet one 

of our greatest inventors— 

By Fred C. Kelly 38 
Illustrated with photographs 
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Campfire— 
By Roe Fulkerson 39 
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Pigmies with their poison blowguns beset the adven- 
Gameness turer's trail through the African Jungle to reach 
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By Achmed Abdullah 
Beginning in the January Issue 


CWhen it is a virtue and when 
it 1s not—By Lawrence Perry 
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(The work of the Spring field Unit Shriners Hos- , 
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Official Publication of the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America 


Sewell Haggard, Editor Fred O. Wood, Executive Director Robert P. Davidson, Business Manager 
Published monthly at 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y., by the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North America, Entered as 
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that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive atthe hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to. their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 


them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. ea 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘“Now do with me as you will.” 


What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you: are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 

ave gained, nor by the experience of others. : 


You can develop these God-given faculties b if- 
without outside help; or you can do asFIVE HUNDREDAND 


FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which h 
swept the world with the force of a religion Tt is a fact that ita i ; 
§ New York City. 


than 550.000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 








General Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera. 

- Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General Staff, 
udge Ben B. Lindsey, i Beresford, 
Founder of the Juvenile a evo. : 
Court, Denver. ~ y 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 

W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden: 

—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,”’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th St. Dept. 178-C New York City 


00 ae SERS CE yess peor eee seo ae oe oe ee sea EOE SRNR SEE EEAETETEEEESEOEARANAs 


The Pelman Institute of America, 


19 West 44th St., Dept. 178-C 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


# over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘*Scientific 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men _ Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


and women such as these: 
T. P. O'Connor, ‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

House of Commons.’’ Former Chairman of National 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 

Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
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The Shrine Binder is designed to hold twelve 
issues of THE SHRINE MAGAZINE—a com- 
plete file for one year. A simple and con- 
venient binding arrangement enables you to 
Insert each new issue as soon as you receive it 


without the bother and fuss of punching holes 
or adjusting posts. 


ae 
: 
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ay 
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By keeping your magazine in this binder you 
can always be in a position to refer to any issue 
without having to search all over the house for 
the particular one you want. It enables you to 
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i 
THE SHRINE MAGAZINE, 
1440 Broadway, 


We guarantee New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find remittance of $3.00. 


delivery in per- 
fect condition 
Please print 


your name & 
address. 


Sie 
BSt74 i PARADA APADA TATE PETA PANO ROTOR LEDER ORODE 


You Can Preserve Twelve 
Issues of Your Magazine in This Binder 


Send Your Order Now—Use the Coupon 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' the understanding that you will refund the money if I am not satisfied. 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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. .~ THE SHRINE. MAGAZINE .- 


An Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift for . 
Shriners! 


Every Shriner will welcome the 
opportunity to preserve each copy 
of THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 
in the attractive binder pictured, 
on this page. It is-designed-and 
manufactured by one of the lead- 
ing binder makers and is the last 
word in quality and construction. 
While made of a special patented 
material, it has all the charming 
appearance of fine leather and the 


border, red fez and gold lettering 
make it worthy of a place of 
honor on any library table. 


read more conveniently the mass of important 
Shrine news that will always be one of the big 
features in every number. 


By contracting for a large number of these 
binders we are able to offer them to Shriners at 
the unusually low price of $3.00. The moment 
you see one you'll agree that the binder is worth 
much more than we are asking. Tear out the 
coupon now—before you forget it—and send 
it with a check or money-order to THE SHRINE 
MAGAZINE, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(The Impertar Porenrate’s PAGE 


To the Temples and the Nobility: 


“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 
( The holidays draw near. The holly days, the Holy Day, 
the waning days, the closing days of the year. 
( The season is that of joy, of merry making and happiness. 
This is because it is the month of Love. It is the season of 
giving, for giving and joy are the natural concommitants of 
love. It is a time of service for when we love, we serve. It is 
particularly the month of the Shrine, because the whole object, 
purpose, intent—the whole of the Shrine spirit and genius—is 
summarized and epitomized in the words Love and Service. 
(With the strictly religious significance of the time, we, as 
Shriners, have naught to do, but the Great Teacher whose 
whole doctrine is the law of love, whose entire life was an epic 
poem of service, whose last thought upon the cross was for 
others, who said “Love God and love thy neighbor,” must look 
down with moist eyes and joyful spirit at this time when all the 
civilized world Gives, Serves and Loves. 


CiIs it necessary to remind the Shriners of their duty always 
and most particularly now? No! They have too recently 
showed their devotion to duty and love for their brethren in 
the generous, whole-hearted and instantaneous response to the 
cry for aid which went out in the wake of the disaster that 
swept over “The Land of Flowers.” 

(There is, however, more to the spirit of Christmas than the 
mere giving or doing of deeds of material service. It carries a 
spiritual need and an altruistic and ethical duty. It lays upon 
us the obligation of exemplifying that most excellent gift of 
Charity, not mere alms giving, but spiritual, mental, civil and 
religious Charity. That Charity so supremely demonstrated 
by the Great Master and embodied in His command to render 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things which are God's. 

(Nobles, may this Christmas be the merriest and happiest 
ever. May each succeeding Christmas be more happy. May 
Old Santa leave beside the hearthstone of each of you at least 
three gifts—Health, Comfort, Contentment. 


Yours in the Faith, 


IMPERIAL POTENTATE 
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one fing it & 


HE had noticed him 

Chested man who never ae 
lounge, but one was in the dining 
sion, and between meals she came 
things of her own composition. 
oe ee he always appeared. 

€ would sit in a chair which she could j i yee 
her shoulder, He had discolored hands te Mics veer 
cut; altogether she couldn’ 1 


t imagine whai ing first- 
class. Somehow he interested tee eEpypes Soing 


Coming out she had not been wi i 
a thout admirers both of her- 
ar ei her playing, but going back there seemed none but 
con he ean i Sometimes played for an hour; he would re- 
The Ada ‘ole time. Of course, she was flattered, 
ric, Liverpool-bound, was four days on her voyage, 


the “devil’s hole” bei 
was returning from ae as smooth as a lake; Annette Cresswell 


‘rom her first trip to the States. There was an 
ie me in Washington, her mother's sister, whose 
daonden AS big noise at the Capital: she glittered with 
OWS nnette had spent a month with her; there were 
The: all, Gone who bored her to death with their conceit. 
aval Had Bea ed automobiles, and were stiff with snobberies, 
There hy ought the earth; she had escaped to New York. 
6 ve her freedom delighted her. She gasped at the sky- 


He was a tall, dark, broad- 
There was no piano in the 
-saloon; music was her pas- 
in and played little rippling 
Before she had been playing 







UIXOTE 


( The Most Powerful Thing 
It Sways Thrones and 


BY Guy FLETCHER 





scrapers and blinked like an owl at the electricity on Broadway. 
The headlines and punch of the newspapers were a joy. The 
noise and the crowds and the bustle seemed to stamp this as the 
most energetic city in the world, whose characteristic was a 
love for ice-cream. 

Nevertheless her delight in New York was not untouched by 
that very snobbishness she had despised in her Anglo-American 
cousins. 

She was her mother’s child. Emily and Clementine, her 
mother and aunt were a superior race whose men, one and all, 
went to the same crack school. They both remembered with 
pride, if without humor, that they could trace their descent to 
that kindest of profligates, Charles II.; there was an earl in the 
offing. They had lived up to their vanity. Clementine had 
married culture and dollars; Emily twice had wedded blue 
blood and estates: there was a house in Portland Place, there 
was a second in Kent, and even a third in Scotland. 

True Blue Blood Barton had been gathered to his crack 
fathers and left her with Teddy; she had promptly married 
his friend Sir Walter Cresswell Bart., J. P. and Steward of the 
Jockey Club. To them had been born Annette. Emily never 
quite knew whether Walter made Teddy worse, or the other 
way about. At any rate her husband was one with her son. 
They both referred to Eton as the Windsor Grammar School, 





Levels all Class Barriers 


Clllustrations by 
Frank B. Hoffman 


a 
except in front of Harrovians. And yet they adored it and all 


it stood for. Which wasn’t strange since each, in his day, had 
won every color there. The object of their facetiousness was 
to sift the wheat from the chaff—the chaff got angry. 

To an extent Lady Cresswell had subdued Walter: she made 
him behave. That is, in front of her—she knew perfectly well 
that behind her back he slipped his bearing-rein. But she 
failed altogether to curb her son. He defied her; he laughed at 
caste. He hobnobbed with the sporting nobility and with 
the sporting scum. For so she catalogued prize-fighters, jockeys 
and their kind. Yes, Teddy was the worry of her life, and the 
apple of her second husband’s eye. 

He could drive a Ford or a Rolls, or a lorry at a push: 
it didn’t matter which—he called them all “old buses.” He 
was a member both of the Marlborough and of a night-club 
which boasted that work was the ruin of the drinking classes. 
Not that he was much in his cups or in pursuit of Eve, he did 
far more unforgivable things. He had once invited Walter to 
lunch at a cab-shelter called “The Junior Turf’—only her 
timely discovery and a scene had put a stop to his going. . . 









CStrangely for him, Peter Bell didn't 

resent this blue-blooded Britisher's 

condescension. She was so beautiful 

he was content just to look at her every 
day for this ten-day trip. 


And yet Teddy had picked up a D.S.O. with the Guards on the 
ea Annette, before her trip to the States, had viewed 
things with her mother’s eyes. She thought her mother Te- 
proachless, She forgave her father and brother their sporting 
proclivities and sympathy with low blackguards (her mother’s 
expression) simply because her men were out of the top 
drawer. She admired Teddy for his courage, and sometimes 
pitied her father because he hadn’t so much, but then a mother 
is less to be feared than a wife. She felt all the same that they 
often went too far . And so she left for the States, 

Tt had thrilled her a good deal to be going alone with a 
maid to this country of liberty; it had taken all the wind from 
her sails to find her relations snobs. Her surprise had become 
boredom, her boredom revolt. But the revolt at present wes 
merely against Aunt Clementine and her issue—she had not 
yet realized that Aunt Clementine and Emily her mother were 
one. She was on the rebound as it were, against tradition, 
against littleness, against artificiality. Her respect for her 
father and brother had increased. She was on the verge, 


7 


without knowing it, of wak- 
ing; of seeing her mother as 
she was; of disowning her 
ideas; of finding she herself 
was in harness, and of kicking 
over the traces. She was to 
discover in her twenties as her 
men had done as fags at school 
that “a man’s.a man for a’ 
that.” But not yet. 

In her reaction her big ad- 
mirer on the “Adric” inter- 
ested her more than he would 
have done normally. She de- 
cided to talk to him. Depress- 
ing the soft pedal and playing 
with airy fingers, she said, 
amused: 

“You like music?” 

Discolored hands or no, he — 
had the face of a dreamer: it 
reddened, then lit. ; 

“That piece reminds me of 
the creek I fished in when I 
was a boy.” 

“Yes, it’s spring water bur- 
bling over stones into a trout 
pool—or meant to be.” 

“Who wrote it, may I ask?” 

She said with a smile: “An- 
nette Cresswell.” 

“T guess she couldn’t play it 
better than you.” 

“No, I’m sure she couldn’t.” 

“What's it called?” 

““The Brook.’ ” 

Reticent as he was, he 
seemed to warm to her, “My 
cabin’s right over here. I hear 
you playing and I come down. 
I've enjoyed. your music every 
day since we left New York.” 

“So have I!” : 

But he didn’t laugh. He was 
So frightfully earnest and re- 
eee She couldn’t place 

“You're some musician if I 
cant Say so. You're also Brit- 
: “To the bone,” said she. 

nd you?” 

“American citizen. I was 
born in New York City 
learned to walk in Vermont, 
learned to work in Canada.” ” 

“Oh, yes?” She changed to 
another composition, still play- 
ing softly. “I’ve been staying 
in Washington. It’s quiet, isn’t 


“It depends.” 

Then I went on to New York.” 

ae not quiet.” 

ENo. 0 you eat ice-cream?” 

Gosh, lots of it.” 

She lifted white hands 
Her eyes flashed from her 
in England, 
angry?” 

“Oh, no,” he said qui az i i 

» no,” aid quietly. “I may be saying worse things 
of the British on the trip fome.” ‘ ae : 
ae worse. Are you coming over on business?” 

I °, ona pleasure trip.” And then he-saw something which 
seemed to say, “You can afford to?” and that naturally got 
his goat. 

I eared ten thousand dollars at Boyle’s Thirty-Acres in 
Jersey City on Wednesday last, and I’m spending a bit of it 
on a trip to Europe.” 

ae echoed with amazement: “Ten thousand dollars?” 

es.” ‘ 
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from the keys and turned to him. 
lovely disdainful face. “Men don’t 
They would consider it effeminate. You're 


“But that’s about two thousand pounds!” She looked puz- 
zled at his hands. 

“Yes, I earned them with these.” 

She couldn’t think how. 

He said: “What else do we do besides eat ice-cream?” 

“Boast.” ; 

Boast! . . . But she had turned again to the piano. She 
played as he had never heard anyone play before; and she had 
said things he had never let anyone say before. Effeminate, 
and boastful! Yet somehow he didn’t mind. That beat him 
altogether. Americans may boast with their mouths, the 
British can with their manner. Her—he recognized difference 
of birth, but he had always resented condescension. He knew 
in that moment, sitting in the dining-saloon of the Adric, that 
this fair, arrogant Britisher could say what she liked to him, 
not because of her nationality but because she was more beau- 
tiful to him than any woman he had ever met. ; 

By snubbing him she could hurt him, but never make him 
angry again. She was up there, he was down here—that’s what 





he felt. Her natural loveliness—her white skin and white live 
little hands—so appealed to him that he could be content to 
look at her every day of this ten-day trip, and visualize her for 
the rest of his life. 

He glanced at his own hands. No, they weren’t pretty, 
though they had earned all that on Wednesday last. Ten 
thousand dollars! What good was it? It couldn’t give him 
culture or birth. Her hands and his—what a contrast! Beauty 
and the Beast. And the Beast looked at Beauty till she rose, 
nodded and left. 

Annette Cresswell didn’t think much about him. He just 
puzzled her. A worker with a dreamer’s face, who had fluked 
some Americanly extravagant prize at some competition or 
other. That’s all. She would be in England in six days more 
. ... in London, the season at its height. The Academy, 
Lord’s, Ranelagh. Ascot, Henley: a succession of color and 
brilliance and gaiety to Goodwood. And Teddy would meet 
her with his reddish, boyish face close-shaved, with his close- 
cut fair hair and mustache, and blueness of eye and elegance 


(Bell had the fight almost won. 
He was beating Brown. Not 
one of those thousands out 
there knew that he hadn't a 
hand left to hit with. Brown 
staggered forward for the last 
round and Bell, sweating 
agony, flashed a corkscrew left 

to his unguarded jaw. 


of clothes. And he would wit- 
tily abuse their traditions and 
ridicule their gods, so that in 
spite of herself she would 
shriek with laughter. 

The voyage amused her too. 
Everyone was as opulent as 
Aunt Clementine; they drank 
champagne and betted on the 
knots made each day with the 
careless magnificence of Teddy 
backing all the slow horses in 
the Royal Hunt Cup. 

Amid all this luxury she ran 
into young Selwyn of the 
Guards, and they drank lemon- 
squash and talked of Teddy. 
She retired to her cabin shortly 
after midnight, feeling it diffi- 
cult to believe she was on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Thoughts of her unusual 
admirer, however, returned in 
the morning when, going on 
deck, she found him contem- 
plating the sunrise. It seemed 
such a strange thing for a 
worker to do. . . stranger 
still that somehow he attracted 
her though he had discolored 
hands and ate ice-cream and 
boasted. 

She went up to him, leaned 
too on the rail. For a moment 
the sheer beauty of that mira- 
cle flooding the sea and sky 
with color left her breathless; 
and then she said: 

“T insist on knowing how 
you earned ten thousand dol- 
lars with your hands.” 

He looked round at_ her. 
Her nearness and the light of 
the morning on her lovely face 
gave points to the sunrise. 
“There’s only one way,’ isn’t. 
there?” 

“What way?” 

“By fighting.” 

“By fighting!” How stupid 
of her not to have guessed. 
His hands—yet the contradiction of his face. “By fighting!” 

“Vou seem surprised?” 

“You eat ice-cream i * 

“Jim Corbett trained on it. 

She had heard Teddy speak of Corbett, and felt rather 
squashed. ‘‘Well, I should never have taken you for a prize- 
fighter. You're not Jack Dempsey, are you? 

“No, I’m Peter Bell.” 

“Peter Bell,” she mused. “There was a Peter Bell a potter— 
but nature left him cold.” 

“Was he British?” 

“Oh, thoroughly. ‘But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell” ” And she laughed. “‘A prim- 
rose by a river’s brim A yellow primrose was to him, And it 
was nothing more.’” 

He said, “You’ve read things I had no chance to in the 
backwoods. Tell me some more.” 

“This Peter Bell had twelve wives. Have you any?” 

“T’ve not been lucky enough to find one.” 
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“Tt’s not always lucky.” Then she said, “A boxer! From 
Vermont to the ring. Go on. Never mind the other Peter 
Bell.” 

“J felled trees,” he said, “and then I felled men. Thats all 
there is to it.” y 

“That’s all there is to making two thousand pounds in a 
day?” 

“That’s all.” 

She looked out to sea. “It’s manly to eat ice-cream,” she 
said with a twinkle, “and Americans don’t boast.” 

“Oh, by God, they can!” 

And they both laughed. 

She didn’t quite understand her feelings now. There was the 
pomp of the Adric, and of her mother, yes, and of Selwyn, on 
the one hand; and on the other were her father and brother 
and Peter Bell. But no—he was a boxer, however simple and 

downright and attractive he might be. Still she admitted his 
charm. 

“In the beginning, Peter Bell?” 

“God made the heaven and the earth.” 

“Yes, I know. What did he make you?” 


A HUNGRY little brat. Father pitched his farm in the 
wrong spot—Vermont is rocky—things didn’t grow. We 
trekked it to Quebec. He kept mother and me out of lumber- 
ing till I was old enough to work.” , 

“Are they alive?” 

“Yes,” 

“Still lumbering?” 

“No. They pitched their farm in the right place this time?” 

“You bought it with your hands?” 

“No.” He wasn’t going to boast. 

“So you're not fighting in England?” 

Not me. I’m sick to death of fighting.” 

The sea and the sky and the white trail behind them. One 
or two of the magnificent were on deck now. There was Sel- 
wn in a Jazz pullover. He seemed surprised to see her with 

“Friend of yours?” Bell asked, 

“T know his people.” 


i He looked hard at her, Aristocracy had said that. “I know 

his people.” It meant that whatever that young man in the 

Jazz pullover was—good or bad, intelligent or stupid—he was 

ones with her because she knew his people. 

Sree inwardly, wistfully—no, she didn’t know his. 

Pee § vovely all in white with just that pale blue scarf at 
Toat; a pink warmth in her pallor as in a white rose, 


her eyes sapphire as th 
é : e sea. M 
despise him waited on her; Eiatoopel 06 ibs tokio 


she h im— 
uligee people she didn’t know, Se 
© was so wonderful standing here by hi ide i 1 
rhomsibe “ites hes g y his side in the early 
Boece uke it te on a floating hotel, with dollar kings on 
woman needing help, 
his swollen hands. 
“May I ask your name?” he sai 
agen Cresswell.” hie 
‘My, you wrote that little pi WY? 
She felenad € piece then! 
The engines stopped The sg i i 
[ i d. udden ile a 
ominous, suggesting as it did that something vis ae 
ea s the matter?” she said, “Why, the boat’s stopped!” 
_He had bared his head. “The funeral. A man died last 
nigat in the steerage.” 
he said incredulously: “A man di i 
: f ied—in ¢ ? 
there $ no steerage. I’ve been over the boat me ie 
“You just didn’t see it.” ‘ 
"You're talking nonsense!” 
Oh, no. He has left a wi 
hungry brats. They keep thes 
smoking-room.” 
She looked round—ever 
at sea. On a long voyage, 
“Someone must get up 
and named the millionaire 


dow down there and five little 
e things quiet. We had it in the 


y man was uncovered. A funeral 
yes—but on a ten-day trip! 
a subscription at once,” she said; 
Cae nillio’ who sat next to her at meals. 

eis headed it with a hundred guineas,” said Peter Bell. 

She left him—but not to have breakfast. 

He looked out with set face. He had been down in the 
steerage. He had talked to that woman. He had held the 
two youngest of her children on his knees, 
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It had taken him back to that trek to Quebec. If his father 
had died, who would have looked after his mother and himself? 


So this was England they were rushing through on this 
marvel of a track. That and the sights astonished him. The 
cultivation everywhere: not a new, makeshift husbandry like 
America’s, but one of generations, of centuries. Old slow-going 
villages, isolated farms, those vast estates he had heard about. 
They fascinated him as did that English girl. 

She hadn’t played any more, he had talked to her but once, 
since she had met that young man. Oh, well—why worry? 
He had seen the last of her maybe, but he would never forget 
her. 

He dozed off. He dreamt of Beauty and the Beast. Then 
someone shock him. 

“All change.” 

“Why?” 

“London.”» 3 

He got down his grip; stood on the platform . . No, he 
was to see her again. She was in the arms of another young 
man whose people she knew. He was a dandy, fair, with a 
little mustache and a manner all his own: from all that crowd 
he stood as much apart as she did . . Bell was staring 
some; she looked right up into his eyes and colored. 

“Good-bye,” she called; but didn’t introduce him. 

He walked away feeling rather a lonely Peter Bell in this 
London. He looked back. She and that young man were 
going. He swallowed as his eyes followed them. The light 
had gone right out of his life with that fair-skinned girl. 

A man came up and whipped out a notebook. 

“Mr. Bell,” he said. “I’d like a few particulars of your 
fight with Gus Harris.” 

“Oh, go to the devil—I’m tired!” ; 

“You knocked him out in the nineteenth round. Will you 
describe your sensations?” 

Bell’s eyes glittered. “Don’t I tell you I’m tired? Where 
were you brought up?” 

“New York City.” 

Peter grinned* some; then gave his fellow-countryman 4 
scoop for the “Morning Mail.” 

“Thanks very much. We've had it by cable that you're only 
here on a pleasure trip, Mr. Bell?” ‘ 

“No, that’s all wrong. See here, I’m out for blood. Til 
take on anybody, any weight, any color, at my price.” 

“And what is your price, Mr. Bell?” 

“Tf I win, twelve thousand dollars.” 

“Twelve thousand dollars!” 

“Oh, and look here; you chaps know everything. Who 
wrote this? ‘A primrose by a river’s brim A yellow primrose 
was to him, And it was nothing more?’ ” 

The reporter laughed. ‘Hanged if I know.” 

“No one does. I asked every darned man on the boat.” 


"Tear night in his bedroom Bell thought of the past six 
days. They were through. It was his no longer to see that 
girl. Well, he had known it would be. He wished he could 
feel the engines throb, he wished he could hear her playing. 
But she was with her people. It was over, finished. 

He was conscious of an emptiness, a loneliness. He was 
here, she there. Those young men from colleges might talk 
to her tomorrow, next week, next month—whenever they chose. 
He was a backwoodsman who had found his way through the 
square ring to the Savoy hotel. 

“But nature ne’er could find the way Into the heart of 
Peter Bell!” What had it done then when he had fished 
in that creek? He didn’t want money, he didn’t want luxury, 
he only longed to watch the sunrise with her again. © 

And then feeling nervously in his pockets, he pulled out a 
card. “Yes, I must fix up that little business tomorrow,” he 
said. 


Annette had no sooner colored to see Bell staring at her on 
the arrival platform than she put him from her mind. He 
belonged to a past that didn’t matter—Teddy hugged her 
again. 
eThis brother of hers was so different from anyone else. 

“How’s father?” 

“Fit as a flea.” 

“And mother?” 

“Remembering her aristocracy.” 
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She laughed. “Teddy, that -describes Aunt Clementine.” 

“She a bore too?” 

Too? She had never thought of her mother as a bore. 

Rudden sailed up with rugs and things. ° 

“Hullo, Rudden,” he said. “Like the U. S. A.?” 

“Lovely, sir.” 

“Good egg. Here, give me those. I'll take Miss Cresswell 
on. You bring the trunks in a taxi.” 

Very well, sir.” 

The rugs on his shoulder and the things in his hands, Teddy 
Barton walked down the platform with his sister and found 
the “old bus.” It was a spick and span two-seater. He dumped 
in the stuff, and they were 
up and away. 

“Not married?” he said. 

“Aren’t I alone?” 

“Oh, you might have 
divorced him. Easy enough 
out there.” 

“Unless you live in 
South Carolina. Then you 
honk to another State.” 

“Engaged?” 

“No.” 

“Fallen for anyone?” - 

“No.” 

“How are Clementine’s 
pups?” 

“Suffering from snobs’ 
distemper.” 

“Like mother.” 

“Theirs or ours?” 

“Both.” 


“Of course, you were al- 
ways on her side,” said he. 

“Rather necessary. You 
and father are impossible. 
You don’t care. Anyone’s 
good enough for you as 
long as he’s a man. You’d 
ask a race crowd to din- 
ner if you had your way.” 

He shrieked. “Imagine Roly’s face. Picture 
him serving them with jellied eels!” 

They were home. Rawlins alias Roly opened 
the door. He had grown fat with long grazing 
in the domestic paddocks of the Cresswells’ and 
the Bartons’. 

“Hullo, Roly!” 

“Glad to see you back, Miss Annette.” 

She raced upstairs. 

“Mother!” 

“Darling!” 

They kissed rapturously after their fashion. Their cheek- 
bones pressed, their mouths opened on the air. 

Then a door opened; and a stoutish rubicond man in black 
trousers and a snow-white boiled shirt walked into his wife’s 
bedroom. 

“Father!” 

“Annette!” 

Their lips met. He wanted to know about American racing— 
oh, damn the Embassy! No, no—not auto racing . . . Which 
was the best two year old in the States, and what did she think 
of the tracks? 

She said they weren’t grass; he said they had killed Papyrus. 
And then he told her she would be late for dinner if she didn’t 
hurry. 

They dined alone—it was Annette’s home-coming. Very 
lovely she looked, her face all life, her eyes sparkling. 

“Any excitement’ on the voyage?” asked Teddy in a lull. 

“No excitement. But something rather pathetic. A man 
died in the steerage, and was buried at sea. They got up a 
subscription for the widow.” 

My lady inquired the amount. 

“Three hundred pounds.” 

“But she was able-bodied?” 

“There were five children,” said Annette. 

















‘I'm going to throw in the towel, 
Boy. You're done for!” 

C\‘What! In the last round?”’ Bell 

managed to gasp. “‘I've won, I 

tell you. I've no hands left, 
but I'm beating Brown!” 


“Good God!” And then Sir Walter said it was damned cold 
and wet and miserable, and why didn’t they have a fire just 
because it was June? 

And then Annette said suddenly: 

“Oh, Teddy, I know what I was going to tell you. There 
was a boxer on board.” 

“Was there, by Jove?” 

My lady supposed in the third-class. 

“First, mother.” 


"Te baronet said they made as much as film actors now- 
a nu said this one got two thousand pounds for a fight. 

Teddy jumped and shouted: “You didn’t come over with 
Peter Bell?” 

“How on earth did you know?” ah : 

“He got that for knocking out Gus Harris in Jersey City.” 

They had reached dessert. My lady had halved a nectarine 
from the Kent glass-houses. “Annette, you didn’t speak to 
this low fellow?” 

She leoked up and burst out laughing. To call Peter Bell 
a low fellow was so screamingly funny. “Speak to him? My 
dear mother, I played to him.” 

My lady rose—it was time. She had extraordinarily little 
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sense of humor for one so great. She and Annette left ‘the 


dining-room and their men. 2 
The baronet passed the port and Teddy drew nearer. 


should be over here too.” 4 
“Why?” asked Sir Walter, puffing to a match. 
“Gus Harris.” 2 


“Thanks . . . So Bell has arrived: Funny Digger Brown | + 


“What about him?” $ AO i j > 

Teddy laughed. ‘Paris last year. Brown outpointed him 
there. And Bell’s just knocked him out.” . ~- \ f 

“Td forgotten.” . 

“Central News says Bell’s over on a holiday.” 


“My dear Teddy, any of these chaps will fight if you offer 
enough.” . 


“Wonder. What a match! Would draw London. Which — 


would you back?” = 4 
“Neither—nothing in it between them.” Teddy’s eyes were 


shining. “I’d get Mellish to promote the show and give me 
a share.” 


Sir Walter’s shone too. “Have another port. I’d come in © 


with you.” 

“You would? Perhaps Bell’s finessing for terms.” 

“Just. bluffing.” Pog) 

Sir Walter Cresswell was shaving in the morning when 
Teddy Barton burst into his dressing-room with a newspaper. . 


Au bluff as you said, sir! Bell’s out for blood. He'll 
take on anyone, any weight, any color, at his price. If he wins, 


twelve thousand dollars. Roughly two thousand four hundred 
pounds.” 


“Means Olympia.” 

_“Or the Albert Hall. Sir, you meant what you said last 
night?” 

“Every word of it.” 

“T Il put up a thousand quid. Will you?” : 

“Anything you like. Think Mellish will have cold feet?” 

Not if we guarantee the purse.” 
“You may.” 
“You're a brick, sir!” 


The baronet whose jaws were white with soa flourished his 
razor and said with excitement: “Teddy—if Mellish cries off— 
by God, we'll take the Albert Hall and run the show ourselves.” 

Forth would come in.” 
met 
eddy banged out as he had banged in. 

Peter Bell was breakfasting at tis leisure when he saw a 
seme man making a bee-line towards him, Fair he was, with 
3 i ue mustache, and darned smartly dressed. And by the 
ma e walked, Bell knew he had a manner all his own. 

mee, gosh, i ee that young man! 

rain flashe i it did i i i 
soit fate pls ae as it did in the ring. What trick 


d she sent hi 
held out his hand with a frank suite, pee ees 


“I recognize you, Mr, B i i 
‘te gee ell. My name is Barton. I’d like 


“Sit down, sir,” said Bell, wi 
d mouse comment Teddy flung down hat, stick and gloves, 
ies e Be his trousers and sat down, “By God, that was a fight 
of yours! I’ve come on business, but without breakfast. Was 


ate finding you out. Waiter. . . Mr. Bell, do you 


“Surely not, I’m delighted.” 


“Waiter—coffee, a sole and the res es 
5 2 t of it.’ And then he 
paper! ny ee and looked Bell in the eyes. “I’ve 
allenge. i i 
OlGlBGe tp Sx on oe nd IT want you to give me till two 


“T guess I’m used to hustle in m nt it? 
“Oh, we can get a move ronte if while? 
Bach Teheed ae on here once in a while. 
“You're out for blood,” sai 

Digger Brown’s?” sci bi ieias 
“Do fine.” 
The coffee came, the sole took longer. 
ee m pushing off to see him now,” said Teddy. 
: Heard of Mellish?” Teddy asked 
a. big promoter?” 
“You've hit it. I’ve been on the ’ph i 

a liver and thinks you’re greedy.” a ge 
“Very kind of him.” 


“I said you had won that fight and you had come across 


ith a sensitive laugh. 


“Good. What about 
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first-class on the Adric,” said Teddy, with an engaging smile. 
-“T seem to have a pal in you.” i 
And Bell now made sure that that girl was behind it all. 
“Well, I’ve fixed up Mellish,” said Teddy; and turned to 
the waiter. “Sole? Good. 
“To cut the cackle,” went on Teddy, tackling his fish, “Mel- 


_lish-will promote the fight, with the purse guaranteed. Well, 
~ it is—but I didn’t tell him. I know what you want if you win; 


what’s the least you'll take if you lose?” 
“TJ don’t care a bent nickel. I’m going to win.” 
Teddy laughed quietly. ‘I knew you were going to say that, 
Bell. That’s bloody fine . . . So you leave it to me?” 
“Absolutely.” 
“Then we’re going to put up a three thousand pound purse, 


Forth and my step-father and I. The winner’s end of it will 
~ be two thousand five hundred pounds, the loser’s five hundred. 


Does that suit you?” 

“You're giving me more than I asked.” 

“What’s a hundred here and there?” He gulped coffee, and 
said, “Forgive my hurrying. I’ve tracked Digger to a dug-out 
in Bloomsbury, and I’m gambling on his rising late.” 

He rose.. “Then subject to confirmation by two o'clock 
it’s on?” 

“My hand on it.” 

“T say, they’re damaged a bit, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, they'll get over it. I guess the fight won't be staged 
before three weeks?” 

“My hand on that.” He picked up gloves, hat and stick. 

“Say here, Mr. Barton, you're all there. Wonder can you 
tell me who wrote this? ‘A primrose by a river’s brim A yellow 
primrose was to him, And it was nothing more?’ ” 

“God knows.” 

“T don’t believe He does.” 

“Well, so long, Bell;” and he was gone. 

“Excuse me, sir.” 

“What is it, waiter?” 3 

“That er—that quotation, sir, about the primrose. I read 
poetry—it’s a hobby of mine. It’s from the British Lake poet 
William Wordsworth, and it seemed to me funny that the poem 


should bear your name.” = * 


Bell said, “Well, by gosh, if you aren’t the only man in the 


-world who knows!” 


He went out to see little London, and he bought a book. 
When he got back to lunch there was a telegram; it read: 


DIGGER BROWN GAME ALBERT HALL 
LAST WEEK JULY SIGN ARTICLES 
SPORTSMAN OFFICES MONDAY IN A 
MUCK SWEAT—TEDDY BARTON 


Is THOSE last days of June and the first days of July 
another than Bell might have lost his sense of proportion. 
There were others besides Teddy Barton and his stepfather 
who knew that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” Teddy introduced 
him to them. There were the sporting peers Lords Forth and 
Hever who were fans to the backbone. And then there was 
Captain Cecil Brooker who commanded the King’s company, 
and others from the crack schools and regiments who were 
hail, fellow! well met with Peter Bell. 

But Bell hard and fast as a greyhound had a_ nose like a 
whippet. It didn’t take him many days to smell the truth. 
There was a subtle, invisible something common to all these 
young men who were the best of Britain. They would lunch 
him; they would nod to him or talk to him at Sandown or 
wherever it was; they would take him to their clubs . . but 
never to their homes. Anything but one thing they would dis- 
cuss with him freely—their women were sacred. He was as 
sensible as he was sensitive, He had no grievance. His Amer- 
ican citizenship notwithstanding, he was a prize-fighter. 

But the discovery was no revelation. He knew all that. He 
felt it, but wasn’t hurt. That girl hadn’t introduced him to 
Teddy Barton—it was against her tradition; Teddy Barton 
had never mentioned her—it was against his . . . and he 
supposed too they were engaged to be married. Well, he liked 
Barton, mustn’t grudge him his luck. 

He made other acquaintances, of course—knew many already 
—who were of his own status. Pugs, fans, bookies, publicans— 
who introduced him to their women. And thank God he wasn’t 
above knowing any of them because he was stopping at a crack 
hotel. And there was one poor devil he had met as a topliner 
at Madison Square Garden, whom [Continued on page 51] 
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ANNERS 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


HE War killed many who could not be gs 

Motor-car has killed many more unsparables. By fits Ras 
enough in the archives you can find an almost full list of those 
killed by the War and by Motors. I say, “almost” full, be- 
cause the name of the most unsparable martyr to the wholesale 
double slaughter is not enshrined there—the chief victim of 
both War and Motors. 

The victim’s name is Manners. 

The dual influx of the World War and the automobile com- 
bined to slay Good Manners. Good Manners was sick enough 
Meee that double push to destruction. But they finished 
the job. “ 

_ Now before you go any further—if you have gone thus far— 
rid your mind of the idea that this is to be an old man’s snarl 
at the manners of the young. It is not. It is just a rambling 
sketch; citing a few things about Manners, which perhaps you 


have not happened upon in the square and angle of your work. 

As such, it ought to interest you quite as much as would 
the biography of Tut-an-Khamen or of anyone else who is 
irretrievably defunct. 

I am here to bury Manners, not to praise them. For my 
own part, I never had overmany of them, at my best. But 
always I admired them in others: even as I admired the boy who 
stood on the burning deck or John Brown or the Noble Army 
of Martyrs. One can admire a thing sincerely, without want- 
ing to imitate it. 

By the way, this isn’t anything new I am writing about. I'll 
prove that by telling you of a picture I saw in an art shop. 
It was on twin panels and it was called “Then and Now.” 

The first panel depicted an Eighteenth Century beau, bend- 
ing hatless in the rain, above the hand of a furbelowed dame 
in a sedan chair. The second panel showed a modern man 
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Cin the days of OUR youth: not much chance of calling her by her first name in the first ten minutes. 


talking to a woman in Central Park. The woman was seated in 
a carriage. The man stood at the wheel, hat on head, cigar in 
mouth, blowing smoke in her direction as they chatted. 

Oh, I forgot to Say, there was a date under each panel! 
The first panel (that of the bewigged and hatless beau and the 
grande dame in the sedan chair) was 1786. The panel of 
the cigar-smoking man in Central Park was 1886. 

Petar: Picture was popular in my childhood. Oldsters shook 
their heads over it and bewailed the passing of good manners; 
even as I am bewailing them, now. 


Yet that was forty years ago! L, i 

War or the Mateo ago! Long before either the World 

ye pa nteent Century dramatists bemoaned the lapsing of 
ately Seventeenth Century manners. I have a morbid feeling 


that Adam and Eve | i i in’ 
atid bela then amented the increasing slump of Cain’s 


To me it is a miracle th ‘ 
did, etddene at Manners lasted as long as they 
But, for the most part, they 
ing of the Manners of a bar 


past five years I have known se lings 
of both sexes, in my Own acquaintance, mslgtea wapall 


: who consigned verball: 
on a nee ae es) such a fate; and Robedy seers 

about it. ven t sre * 
a shock that it was sited he parents exhibited so mild 


the ph i 
calloused heads more than eben pe ney ot els 


I can speak only for m i 
yself, of the older generation. My 
eiier hid a clergyman and a consistent Christian. But he was 
a ge an, and an athlete. If I had bidden him to go to hell, 
my later apologies to him must have been voiced from the 
accident ward of the nearest hospital; from the morgue, I am 
sure, had he heard me say such a thing to my mother. ; 
an : " ee only in words but in overt actions. 
eem to take it more or less 
br the ae ae as a matter of course, 
Youths of my age and of my set would no more have thought 
as Temaining seated when a woman came into the room than 
4 


of going to a dinner in their bare feet. Also, few and awedly 
admired were the lads under twenty who were free to go where 
they would, every evening, and to stay out as late as they 
might choose to; without first naming their alleged destination 
to their parents. I don’t say they always went to the same 
places they declared they were going or that their excuses for 
getting home at 3 A. M., instead of at midnight, always stood 
the acid test. But there was at least a nominal control of their 
hours. ; 

Night after night, as I am taking a five-mile walk, before 
I go to bed, I see scores of petting parties in cars, along the 
country roads—petting parties which are in full swing as late as 
two or three o’clock in the morning. The girls—some of them, 
anyhow—are of good class. All of them are young. 

This means that innumerable reputable girls are allowed to 
be out-of-doors and with men, unchaperoned, for the best part 
of the night. These girls may be quite as good, morally, as 
were the demurer damsels of the Nineties. But if I or any 
other youth had gone out somewhere—unless to a severely 
reputable dance—with a decent girl, and had not landed her on 
the parental doorstep until somewhere around three o'clock 
in the morning—well, there would have been more trouble for 
me than I like to think of; and there would have been the 
smeariest kind of a smear on the girl’s name for long thereafter. 

There were, roughly, two varieties of girls, in those good (or 
bad) old days the kind of girl one marries and the kind of 
girl one doesn’t. No doubt there is the same general distinc- 
tion, now. But if I were young again, I should be sorely 
puzzled to guess just which kind is which. é 

Yes, I admit there is a jolly frankness and goodfellowship 
between boys and girls nowadays, that we lacked. But——. 

Let it go at that. 

There is one plaint of my fellow-fogeys that I cannot en- 
dorse: To me the clothes—such of them as there are—worn by 
the girl of the day, seem the acme of comfort and good sense. 
Also, they are honester than the garments of yesteryear. 

The 1893 girl wore long and cumbrous skirts and she blushed 
more or less prettily when a vagrant breeze exposed six inches 
of her lower calf. Yet she wore bathing suits as short as the 
walking skirts of today and even shorter; and she thought 
nothing of doing so. Why propriety should have been a matter 
of sea-level is beyond my feeble comprehension and always 
was. 

So much for sartorial manners. They are better today, and 
infinitely saner, than yesterday’s. Even as a crabbed and 
snuffy oldster I must admit that. 

But that is as far as I am willing to go. It was all a matter 
of custom and of opportunity—or lack of opportunity—our 
1893 mannerliness. It was handed down—if diluted—from an 
earlier and courtlier generation; and no cataclysm had wrecked 
It, 
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: ; 7 in full swing. 
(Scene: Almost any country road at two or three o'clock in the morning. A petting party in fe & 


Home was a good.deal of a place, then; and family evenings 
still existed. You've seen pictures of those family evenings— 
“Home Evenings,” we called them—haven’t you; those of you 
who are too young to remember them and who have only heard 
them croaked longingly about by your grandsires? 

The day’s work was over. The family gathered in the liv- 
ing-room. Usually there was a big center table with a lamp 
on it. Some of the children were at work there with their 
lessons; hurrying to get through in time for the “reading aloud 
hour” before bedtime. Others of the family were reading or 
sewing. That sort of thing. ‘ 

Oh, I concede it was slow, sometimes; though most of us did 
not. know it was slow until we looked back—far, far back and 
with a throat-constricting wistfulness—at it. There was a 
placid pleasure and a restfulness about those Home Evenings; 
and a brooding Peace. The day was done. We were all to- 
gether, we who loved one another. 

Of course there were many nights when the big room was 
all but empty. Nights when dinners or dances or theater or 
opera or calls or any of a score of other social engagements 
depleted the group. But. the Home Evenings were more fre- 
quent than were the evenings away from home. They welded 
the family, firm and safe; or so it used to seem to me. 

In a comic paper—Puck, I think—back around 1890, there 
was a merry tale of a boy who fled from home because he could 
not stand home life. The Judge asked if he had been cruelly 
treated. In reply, the boy sketched the dull dreariness of one 
Home Evening after another, year after year; until the court, 
weeping in sympathy, set him free and bade him keep on 
running until he had put half the world between himself and 
such torture. " 

I tell that incident, in common fairness, to show there was 
rebellion and scoffing against the Home Evening, in that pre- 
historic day. But the Home Evening was an institution, none 
the less. It had endured since the first cave-couple gathered 
their brood about them, after dark, in front of the fire that 
kept wild beasts from the cavern-mouth; and whiled away 
the hours before sleepiness crept in on them, by intimate talk 
and instruction. 

It endured, all over the world, until the War let down 
every age-old barrier; sowing broadcast the seed of fever- 
restlessness in the young. The motor-car and the dance halls 
and a dozen other diversions taught Youth how to abate that 
restlessless. 

So the Home Evening went; and with it went a subtle 
Something which can never be reborn. Perhaps the “Some- 
thing” was only Manners. Perhaps it was also something 
bigger and deeper. In any case, it is dead. 

So, at last, there is no place like home—no place anything 
resembling it—in far too many households. Are the modern 
substitutes great enough to make up for what they dislodged? 





ci uestion. I am not wise enough to answer it. 
. $f ney Manne were interknit. So were home and a 
leasant patriarchal and matriarchal sovereignty which, in most 
Sees was wise and sweet. We used to get wonderfully well 
uainted with all our family in those long Home Evenings. 
yey we were thrown on one another for companionship, in- 
stinctively we sought the best in one another, rather than the 
worst. As a rule, we found it. aie : 

Please don’t think I am old enough and idiotic enough to 
claim that each and every Home Evening in each and every 
house was blissful. It was not. In some families it was 
sprinkled with red pepper and horseradish. In such house- 
holds it was a nightly-refought battle, without rules; or a sulk- 
ee re eae out of six, I believe it was far pleasanter 
than otherwise; just as I believe five married couples out of 
six used to make the very best of themselves and of each 
other, knowing they were life-partners and must depend on 
each other to the end for whatever family joy and peace there 
was to be made out of their union. This, before each realized, 
as now, that divorce is an ever-open doorway and an ever- 
possible surcease for the flimsiest marital squabbles. | 

When I was young, a right maudlin song was still in vogue. 
It began: “Where Is My Wandering Boy, Tonight?” Church- 
sociable sopranos used to sing it, in pink silk and with pathetic 
The Old Homestead”—a rural drama of much charm for 
the unsophisticated, like myself—an offstage chorus chanted it 
while a bereft father mused as to the fate of his wayward 
son, As the father mused and the chorus chanted, a stereop- 
ticon view was flashed, wherein the Wandering Boy was at 
draped against a bar, drinking a huge and tempting glass o 
ae in that era, a boy grew tired of the sameness of 
home and of Home Evenings; and ran away. Not even the 
most optimistic of the neighbors could imagine him as mak- 
ing good in the world, somewhere, and doing hard and honest 
work for a livelihood. At once he became the titular Wan- 
dering Boy; supposedly drinking himself to death in such odd 
moments as he could spare from the forging of checks and the 

i f poor-boxes. . ; 
a ee the exception, not the average. But if every radio, 
this evening, should wail forth a static-streaked rendition of 
“Where Is My Wandering Boy, Tonight,” the mother who 
could answer the question correctly would be far harder to find 
than was the occasional widow who used to burst into tears 
when she heard the same song thirty years ago. ‘ 

Not that the present-day mother’s boy is wandering, neces- 
sarily, into anything more pernicious than a petting party 
or a night club or a dance-hall or to the quasi-safe picture 
shows. The point is, she does not [Continued on page 64] 
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LL DAY long Miss Tuck 
had had the feeling that 
something especially nice 
was about to happen. A 

little tune sang through her 

heart as her timid blue eyes re- . 
commenced their familiar jour- 

ney around the bronze gold walls 

of the Varney Galleries. 

It was the second anniversary 
of her going to work there and 
she loved everything about her 
job. Incidentally it was her 
thirty-fifth birthday. To Miss 
Tuck this latter was a fact of 
very secondary importance. 
During the thirty-three years 
she had spent in her somber 
Boston red-brick home, slave to 
the vagaries of a neurotic 
father, her birthday was differ- 
entiated from other days only 
by a deepening of the habitual 
gloom. Her coming to that 
home had marked the hour of 
her frail mother’s going and to 
the moment of his death Jona- 
than Tuck never forgave his 
only daughter for that black 
Pitite for A 

ife for Aurelia Tuck be; 
that afternoon two years ta 
when she presented her father’s 
letter to old Mr. Varney. The 
letter was his legacy to her. 
Otherwise he had left her a 
heavily mortgaged house, a sheaf 
of unpaid bills, and a deep 
sense of her own inferiority. He 
had left her also a knowledge of 

Pictures and an appreciation of 
beauty Such as no other man in 
America could have bequeathed, 

But of these she was quite un- 
conscious. They were as much 

a part of her as the tissue thin 
skin on her small, white hands. 
the cameo cut of her nostrils, or 
the way she had of drawing in 
her slim shoulders as though to 
take up just as little of the 


crowded world’s room as pos- 


sible. This gesture 

left-over fae those Gee ee 
ton years when the dominant 
concern of ‘her life had been to 
attract as little of her father’s 
notice as possible. To kee 
always within call yet Gitsiae 
the’ range-of his displeasure. 
That was as much as Aurelia 


T vee 
on ever hoped of life in those 


even in a 


her breath as she thought of i AIL of it. ‘There was a catch in 


this 
Aprilts: Best Mee oo of the golden carpet underfoot. 
Her mind went back to thedey Fee arene Oh nurtatns 


How kin 


was like a person who h li i i 
aanie des ) has lived all her life on an island, sud- 
repeled aivays. mainland that has. thrilled, beckoned and 
he remembered the quizzi i 
1 € quizzical lift of Mr. Varney’s gray head 
e he raised his eye glass he always wore on a black HbbOn, 
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WORLD 
ALITY 


By Bessie 


Se ad intently at her for a long time without speaking. 

BEB aes had looked at Miss Tuck but Mr. Varney was 
Dre ra first person who had ever seen her. Most people, 
if they remarked her at all, saw only a drab little spinster of 
uncertain years, colorless, vague and unimportant. 

Well, well!’ So you're Jonathan Tuck's girl!” ‘The exact 
quality ch his tone came back to her now. as she recalled that 
interview. “He must have led you a life!” And when she 
blushed and opened her lips in defense, he silenced her with a 
wave of two slim fingers. 

“Oh I knew him. And I owe him something for that knowl- 
edge too. It was he who backed me up when I first began 
buying the Impressionists. He believed in them when Zola’s 
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‘ ' : 
(Dr. Pelanc’s eyes were upon her, and his voice was deep with 


content. “You almost make me believe in myself,”’ he said. 
“I have little faith in my ability to get or keep what I want.’ TOM. . - And all the seasons. Hers 


E€AUTIFUL 


Clllustrations by Wallace Morgan 


Beatty 


was the only other voice on two continents lifted in their de- 
fense. When my clients deserted me like rats leaving a ship, 
he swore and told me to let them go. 

‘Plunge, Varney old man. Buy more. Back them with the last 
dollar you’ve got. New clients will come.’ That was his advice to 
me and he was right. He was the greatest critic of his day.” 

Miss Tuck dropped her eyes for a second that Mr. Varney 
should not see how moved she was. He had done Jonathan 
Tuck and Jonathan Tuck’s daughter a greater office than he 
knew that afternoon, for in five minutes he had sketched a 
portrait that was to become a more vivid likeness of her father 


in Aurelia Tuck’s mind, than all the wretched poses of himself 
he had left in her memory. 


When she looked up again Mr. Varney 
was staring hard at her, two deep lines 
between his bushy, white eyebrows: 

“TI won—der?” He speculated half to 
himself. Then: 

“Tf you have his flair for pictures you 
will be——” 

He left the sentence unfinished and 
abruptly he brought her to this very 
room. For a time she forgot all about 
him all about everything but the 
beautiful walls surrounding her. He let 
her eyes wander uninterrupted, saw them 
light, applaud, devour. Heard her mur- 
mur, “Beautiful. Very beautiful.” 

Then suddenly he recalled her: 

“Will you be ready to come to work 
Monday at nine o'clock?” 

And here she had been for two won- 
derful years. She could come as early 
in the morning as she liked, and stay as 
late at night. She was the first to work 
and the last to leave. Sometimes she 
felt as though she never left at all. Her 
“body inhabited the tiniest possible 
cubicle of space up under the eaves of 
Mrs. Pennington’s boarding house but 
her mind winged back at night to the 
quiet spaces of the gallery. 

And the pictures! These magic win- 
dows flinging wide upon a world of 
beauty. Beauty! The word was like a 
caress as she spoke it aloud. Her eyes 
dwelt broodingly upon the somber gray 
beauty of Pissarro’s “Matin brumeux’; 
the sluggish, gray Seine flowing so slow- 
ly beneath the arches of the bridge at 
Rouen; gray smoke of tug boats swirl- 
ing to meet gray sky. A slight turn of 
her small birdlike head brought her into 
the hushed breathless beauty of a sum- 
mer meadow. She could almost smell 
the bleaching hay and hear the hum of 
unseen bees. 

Then the yellow singing beauty of 
Monet’s cathedral facade, tossing music 
to heaven like organ pipes playing in the 
sunlight. Beyond it the cold chaste 
beauty of naked birches against the snow. 
Why the whole world was here in this 





to explore and to enjoy. Her eye came to 
rest at last on the little Renoir nearest 
to her desk. A pastel. “Deux Femme.” 
So slight a thing. And so exquisite. 
Only a sketch, but her favorite. Mr. 
Varney had brought it home and ordered 
it hung there just a year ago today. She 
always kept it for the last. 

“Very beautiful! Very, very beauti- 
ful,” she said it aloud. 

They were her best friends, those two 
women. Often she talked to them. And 
sometimes they almost answered her. They were always just 
about to walk away, yet there they stood in the French street 
waiting for her. At times when she felt especially courageous 
she fancied herself going boldly up and linking arms with 
them and starting off to the nearest tea shop. 

She heard herself saying, “Lemon or cream?” with the ut- 
most ease. It would be nice to go to tea sometimes; to have 
someone real to talk to. As quickly she drew back from the 
idea. People frightened her. Two or three times at Mrs. 
Pennington’s she had almost mustered enough courage to ask 
one of the women to go on a Sunday afternoon to the Metro- 
politan Museum with her. Always at the last minute she be- 
came self-conscious and tongue-tied. She could not do it, and 
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acquaintanceships never progressed beyond ‘“Good-morning” 
and “Good-evening.” Even with Mr. Varney, who was almost 
a god in her eyes, she had little conversation, and -young Ren- 
ara the manager, terrified her so that she could not speak 
at 6 

As if her thought had suddenly materialized him, Renshaw 
opened the door: 

“The old man wants you. He’s got some queer penguin 
down there who wants to: meet you.” 

“Me? There must be some mistake!” 


“Now Miss Tuck don’t get frightened. Just my little way , 


of putting it. He’s interested in extracting one of these obscure 
bits of erudite information about masterpieces for which you 
are so justly famous.” ‘ 

‘Renshaw prided himself on his “line.” He was dapper and 
glib and not averse to exhibiting both of these achievements 
to any feminine eye, even Miss Tuck’s. In the bosom of his 
recently acquired family where that “line” was rehearsed to 
an admiring audience of one, it was made very evident just 
eee responsible for the success of the Varney Art Gal- 

On the floor below, old Mr. Varney and his friend, Dr. 
Pelanc, were discussing that “line”: 

‘I know what you think of him, Conrad,” Mr. Varney was 
saying, reading the glance the little, dark, middle-aged visitor, 
ad thrown at his manager’s retreating back. “The fellow’s 
a fool. But he’s useful. Chaps like Himan, with more money 
than taste, fall for his “line,” as they say nowadays. He doesn’t 
really or anything about pictures but he knows something 
about business. And as you used to be pleased to remind me, 


Im not av i ‘ 
ciutanre Ms to turning an honest penny in the name of art 


Dr. PELANC smiled and shook his head, affection in the 
Sati fo ae voice and his bright dark eyes. He spoke 
icciew ton He if over-emphasis of one who talks a familiar but 


“Ah, the same old V. 1? 
“Te’s all very well for you. 
But the man wh 


0 pays rent on Fifth hi 
h 2 ; avenue these days must 
ave a sharp eye to the client with the bank account. Besides, 


I know enough i 
there Muse nit eal Saag for both of us. Then—well, 


“She is good, is she?” 
“Good? Man, she’s incredi 
self how 3688 eee 8 incredible. 
erhaps, my dear Varney, it i i 
force’ satire . ey, it is that your conscience would 
“Exactly @ reconsideration of her weekly stipend?” 
eae she be the daughter of Jonathan Tuck?” 
“ae RSet ay he was before your time.” 
ile in die Ubrary tite ote ae a criticism of his in an old 
ie ie ee Must have been a devil of a father. Kept 
cen Here 2 Ne up in his house in Boston for thirty odd 
Sal 4 ew York she’s like a wraith from another 
patreieee a ie eee gid bookworm, I suppose. Spend 
al Ty a i i i 
lave tte to youngster Aa - ae nights in the library and 
ife is visitor nodded whimsically, i i 
{ } . “That ble 
quantity, Varney. Like truth it is minted stew Ppeeysash 
according to his need.” * zs 4 


A timid knock interru 
. : upted them. Th 
little and Miss Tuck slipped neuCenly tee ne ee 
ae yee want me, Mr. Varney?” gh. 
e stood with hi A 
doorway, In her Bedeaee ak the gray oval of the paneled 


: , high to the neck and long sleeved 
Cee nee and fastened in the simplest knot, she 
neo - Pelanc like a quaint old daguerreotype in an oval 
Pe nad Mr. Varney spoke, Miss Tuck had become 
ace © intentness of the stranger’s gaze upon her. Miss 
a as see Sa to being looked at so. A blush spread over 

pom a eeks and burned red on the lobes of her small ears. 
i a ad pe Tuck,” Mr. Varney was saying. “First let 
: 2 nt my friend, Dr. Pelanc. He wants to know the size 
a e National Gallery Holbein. He flatters us by coming, 

iss Tuck. You'd never suspect to look at him how much 
he knows about our business.” 


Dr. Pelanc bowed low over Miss Tuck’s hand. 


I don’t dare admit to my- 


or you visionaries to lift your eyebrows. 
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“My friend, Varney, will have his little joke, Miss Tuck. I 
am a very simple man of science. Of art I am only an amateur 
critic. With your indulgence, perhaps 2 

“Well, well, have it your own way, Pelanc. Get Miss Tuck 
to show you that new Sisley I brought back last year.” 

“Yes, Mr. Varney. And is there something else?” 

“To be sure. I almost forgot. I’m off to Paris tomorrow? 
Flying trip. Back in six weeks or two months. Let me have 
a list of the prices brought at the last Hamilton sale, please?” 





Back in her own quarters Miss Tuck’s slim fingers turned 
the pages of reference catalogues. In the quiet of the gallery the 
rustle of the paper was like the whisper of a little wind. Dr. 
Pelanc moved noiselessly from one gold frame to another. 
Once Miss Tuck looked up for a fleeting second and caught his 
intent bright gaze upon her. Her eyes dropped swiftly to their 
task again and the visitor resumed his circuit of the gallery. 
Quite abruptly he broke the silence: 

“Beautiful! Very, ve-ry beautiful!” 

Miss Tuck looked up startled. It was like an echo of her- 
self, her words, her voice. 

Dr. Pelanc was standing before the Renoir. It was the 
minute of the day when the afternoon sun striking through 
a high window, fell in long straight rays, like a spotlight, full 
upon it. It picked up the yellows on the canvas and danced 
with them in the Parisian street. It intensified the flecting 
transitory quality that made it so completely a Renoir. 

Miss Tuck smiled happily. In an age which measures 
masculine beauty in terms of chin and jaw-bone, no one could 
ever have called Dr. Pelanc handsome. His face was too nar- 
row at the base for the breadth of forehead and the length of 
nose. .His head seemed too large for a body considerably less 
than average height and slightly stooped from bending too 
much over the trying eye of a microscope. But Dr. Pelanc’s 
face partook of the magic of the moment. Lit with the joy of 
his discovery, it seemed to Miss Tuck a very fine face, almost 
a beautiful one. And his eyes! Such seeing eyes. They 
seemed to look right into one, yet one didn’t mind. How 
curious! She who was always so shy found herself speaking 
quite easily: 

“Vou like it, too? It has been my favorite since Mr. Var- 
ney brought it back from Paris a year ago.” 

“Like it? Ah, but my dear young lady, how could one help 
it? It is exquisite. I think I have never seen a finer. I must 
have it. But how? That is the question.” 

“As these things go, it is not expensive. One thousand dol- 
lars. I have wondered that it'has not sold before. Perhaps 
because it is so small. So many who come here want only the 
large beauties.” 

“That is cheap. I must think. I must think very hard. 
Tomorrow—may I come again?” 

“Please.” 


“ 

“You have given me a great pleasure Miss Tuck.” He 
bowed himself out, and it was not until after he had gone 
that Miss Tuck realized he had left without the information 
he had come seeking. 

Miss Tuck stayed late at the galleries preparing the price list 
for Mr. Varney. Her eye strayed frequently to the Renoir. 
She would miss it very much. More than once Mr. Varney 
and Mr. Renshaw had reminded her when she looked wistfully 
at a departing favorite, that commercial galleries were con- 
ducted for the purpose of selling pictures, not keeping them. 
It must go sometime. She smiled to think that this friendly 
stranger who loved it even as she did, would get it instead of 
some man like Mr. Himan who bought pictures to fill wall 
spaces and say he owned them. She tried to imagine in what 
sort of room it would hang. Where did Dr. Pelanc live? Was 
it a house? An apartment? How did people live in New 
York? 

She walked over to the window and looked down upon the 
steel gray surface of Fifth avenue slashed with streaks of lights 
from the street lamps and pricked with the red and green will- 
o’-the-wisps of the taxicabs, dashing, stopping, dashing again. 

All those little black specks down there were people. They 
all lived somewhere. But where? Mrs. Pennington’s was the 
only house she had entered in two years. 

Loneliness swept her. Fear. She felt suddenly terrified of 
this great New York about which she knew so little. She 








CT he hard coldness of Mr. Renshaw's tone made it impossible for her 
to speak. Suddenly there was a clatter and the Renoir, in full view 
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of both men, fell accusingly at Miss Tuck's feet, face up. 


turned frot the window and the mood passed. She was back 
in the friendly arms of the gallery again. Her beautiful job! 
This wonderful room! Here she was safe. And happy. What 
an exciting day it had been! 

When Dr. Pelanc came the next afternoon they laughed 
together over the incident of the forgotten memorandum. He 
noticed that her laugh was shy. Tentative. More the promise 
of a laugh than the laugh itself. He wanted to hear it again. 
She really had a dimple when she laughed. It would be nice 
to ‘make her really laugh . . . Often. 

They discussed the Renoir. Dr. Pelanc sighed: 

“You see I’m one of these men who lack decision. Not one 
of your strong business men who see always the black and 
the white of everything and know always how to choose.” 

“But one buys a picture for all of one’s lifetime. It is im- 
portant, One should take time.” 

He gave her a grateful smile: 

“You see there is something more to it. In a month I shall 
receive a legacy that is due me... oh a very little legacy. 
But curiously it is just enough . . . A thousand dollars. I had 
quite made up my mind to use it to go back to Prague this 
summer, It is twelve years since I was there and there have 
been many changes. But it is not fair that I should bore you 
with my personal problems. Forgive——” 

“Oh please.” Miss Tuck’s eyes and lips; the very way her 


slim, little body sat in its chair, urged him to continue. 

“You are very easy to talk to—and for me it is not always 
easy. Sympatica. That is it. I am often timid with people.” 

“Oh I know. I’m like that too—with everyone well 
almost everyone.” 

It was agreed between them that no one could possibly go 
wrong on the Renoir. But also that one must weigh things 
of this sort carefully. He would drop in from time to time 
to look at the picture. There would be time enough before the 
money arrived. 

In the three weeks that followed Dr. Pelanc came often to 
see the Renoir. Always he chose that hour in the late after- 
noon when the shaft of sunlight from the window was full upon 
it. -It was the best moment for the doctor. By that hour he 
had put in a long day of concentrated work in his laboratory 
at the Rockefeller Institute and was ready to stretch his 
cramped body on the avenue. 

Young April had fought a hard battle to down the linger- 
ing memory of a bitter March and spring in the granite city had 
never seemed more lovely. There were times those days when 
Dr. Pelanc whose passionate interest in his work was proverbial 
with his more easy going American associates, was tempted to 
throw his test tubes into the hopper and be off long before his 
conscience would grant permission. 


In the gallery life went on as serenely as ever. If Mr. 
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Varney had been there it is possible his keen eyes would have 
detected a subtle change in Miss Tuck’s appearance: a lift of 
the head perhaps, a new courage in her soft gray eyes. Mr. 
Renshaw, engrossed in his own affairs, was unaware of any 
difference and Miss Tuck herself knew only that to be alive, 
to work here in this beautiful place seemed each day a greater 
and a greater miracle. 

As the afternoon sunlight drew nearer to the Renoir, she 
found her eyes straying more and more often to the door. 
Gradually sometimes in little snatches of conversation and 
sometimes in intervals of silence, she and Dr. Pelanc learned 
the important facts about each other’s life and tastes. Once 
Dr. Pelanc spoke of his boyhood in Prague and opened a whole 
world of new bypaths she longed to pursue. Once when he 
had come late just as she was leaving, he asked to walk home 
with her, but she blushed and made some excuse. 

_ He told her of the brick stables in Sniffen’s Court where he 
lived. Of the little horde of treasures he had collected there 
through the years. He mentioned particularly a Poussin draw- 
Ing, a seventeenth century thing he would like especially to 
show her. 

Then on a Saturday afternoon three weeks from the day 
they met he surprised both himself and Miss Tuck by inviting 
and persuading her to come to tea with him the following 
agjemoan, 

ere is a spot for the Renoir I want 
afternoon sun falls just as it falls here,” Leena ee ves be 
pia agreed that they were to meet in the Rodin Room at 
They Toe ee at two o’clock Sunday afternoon.- 
e€ new American wi 

to Sniffen’s Court in time for ae robeey andes biback 

ee ae aS Tuck walked over to the Renoir: 

I a co 
lanWecine (oReen Tasca of her two friends. “To tea. 


Voices in the doorwa 
vin t ‘way halted her. She turned to see Mr. 
ae = disapproving look upon her, and just beyond his 
Fel ¥ t. Varney’s most opulent client, Mr..Himan. She 
: ‘ ed and hurried back to her desk. Mr. Himan nodded 
S euend the two men passed on down the gallery. 
, Sages came back. Mr. Renshaw was talking the gal- 
Bees se with assurance. First he urged the claims of the 
Gann iG as Mr. Himan s restless gaze turned to the Monet 
a € as quickly re-aimed the battery of words: 
ete see you have an eye for the best, Mr. Himan. There 
nee pec ee the very peak of his power. He——” 
$s this? gece had stopped before the Renoir. 
i Pointing it out with i 4 
phasis than any young Renshaw could eeaihand ; aie 
. in, white hands clutched th : i 
With a scratch of hi te vite 
chair shot aaa a his pen could buy the whole gallery. “Not 


herself. And j i 
b in the second that sh 
reathless for Mr, Renshaw’s answer, she willed with nie 


power of her mi ane ‘ 
Bee Ge mind and her slim, little body: “He mustn’t! He 


Or Hare sai 
Renoir. TB ae pee lifting his shoulders. “A 
slight. Not your type exactly.” ie a ee 


so oie have hugged young Renshaw at that mo- 

that he had d shamefully belittled her favorite. She knew 

eae ae oe wie he was out for bigger game, but 

tives pass. 8 to betray artistic justice and let. mo- 
7 ” : 7 

shaw moved him on, T deb sad Himan, as Ren- 

relaxed in her chair. the nae SR asa eal MRE y ANE 


She wore the simple black crepe dress o i 
ae etofore had made no demand ‘bon her oe 
or a Sunday best and the pay envelope had been spared the 
pain of refusal. It granted the boon of a bottle of Blackite 
from the drug store and with this and a bit of black lace from 
an old treasure chest of her mother’s, she refurbished last 
year’s hat. Her fingers trembled as she fastened the last thread 
and put it on. Excitement colored her cheeks and the eyes 
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that looked out at her from the small sunblotched oblong of 
mirror above the marble topped washstand were bright with 
expectation. 

Dr. Pelanc was waiting for her on the broad steps at the 
Museum. In his striped, gray trousers and afternoon coat, a 
white carnation in his buttonhole, he seemed almost a stranger. 
For a panic second she wanted to turn and run down the stairs. 
Then his bright friendly eyes smiled straight into hers and she 
was warm and glad again. Safe, and at her ease. 

They went first to the American wing: 

“The light fails early there,” he said. “They have tried to 
reproduce the Colonial Setting as it was in the days when 
your very young country was still younger, so there is no 
electricity.” 

For an hour they wandered from one low-ceilinged room to 
another, exclaiming over a cupboard here, the graceful arch 
of a doorway there, a great carved chest. Old glass. Old 
silver. The soft silken feel of mahogany surfaces under the 
touch of sensitive fingertips. They spoke seldom but neither 
was aware of the silences. They repeopled the rooms accord- 
ing to their fancy and looking at his companion Dr. Pelanc 
found himself merely multiplying her again and again. How 
perfectly at home she seemed in these old rooms. 

After the American wing there was a favorite Madonna he 
must show her, and one or two primitives. Then a taxicab 
whisked them downtown and dropped them in a quaint pocket 
of brick; a courtyard bricked underfoot and faced with old 
brick stables of fantastic shape, converted now to dwelling 
houses and studios with gay beckoning doors and bright tempt- 
ing bits of curtained windows, spilling the red of geraniums out 
into the twilight. 

Miss Tuck stopped at the entrance with a gasp and stared 
like a child looking at a peepshow: 

“Tt isn’t—surely, it isn’t New York!” 


Tue very core of it,” said Dr. Pelanc. ‘And do you 
know that is one of the things I have come to love about 
your skyscraper city—it is so full of surprises?” 

Then they were inside. She was sitting beside the tea 
table. The flames from the open fireplace glowed on the brick 
wall and touched the fine old timbers. time grayed by all the 
years that had passed over them since the first pair of Younger 
Vandergilts kept their first pair of carriage horses here. There 
was the Poussin drawing and not far away another which she 
recognized as a Tiepolo. And that bit of old tapestry with the 
lovely mellow colors—why this was more beautiful than the 
Varney galleries. 

She heard herself saying, “Cream or lemon?” and Dr. 
Pelanc’s “Lemon please, and sugar—two lumps.” 

He sat deep in his chair on the opposite side of the fireplace. 
His face was in shadow but she was conscious that his eyes 
were upon her. When he spoke his voice was deep with con- 
tent. 

How peaceful it was here. She felt herself wrapped around 
with peace. Yet she had never felt more alive in all her life. 
And how she was chattering. The sudden realization of it 
silenced her. 

They sat so for some minutes, until Miss Tuck glancing at 
the window saw that it was quite dark outside and arose 
suddenly. 

“Must you?” Dr. Pelanc asked. 

“T have stayed longer than I knew.” 

“And the little French ladies—would they be happy here?” 

‘How could they help it? How—how could anyone kelp 
ith 

Dr. Pelanc took one of her hands: 

“Thank you for that. You almost make me believe in my- 
self. I have bungled so many times in life. I have let so 
many things slip through my fingers. I have very little faith 
in my ability to get or keep what I want.” 

“You mustn’t say that. You have so much. Everything. 
Indeed you mustn’t. But I know—I used to be like that too.” 

“And now?” 

“Now? ... It’s all different. Life is so wonderful. But 
I must go.” 

“J shall not see you for a week,” he said at the door. “I 
must go to Baltimore to compare notes with one of the men 
at Johns Hopkins. You will keep the Renoir safe for me?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. [Continued on page 62] 
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OW far should gameness in sports involving physical 
contact be carried by an athlete? 

If you ask the fan he will answer that it should be carried 
to the limit—he will not say to the death, although sometimes 
when you hear the crowd roaring, “Oh you quitter!” “He's 
Yellow!” and the like, you realize that it would not take very 
much to carry the blood-thirsty rooters back to the thumbs- 
down days of the Roman Colosseum. 

: But to one who for years has sat and watched men “taking 
it” on the football gridiron, the wrestling mat or the prize 
ting and who knows athletes who have never recovered from 
the physical and mental effects of grueling punishment, there 
is definite realization of the fact that gameness can be carried 
altogether too far. 

_ When a man is hopelessly beaten is the time for him to stop. 
Nothing is gained, except the empty plaudits of a crowd of 
nit-wits, most of whom would quit if someone who looked 
bigger and better than they slapped their faces or stepped on 
their toes. 

How many of those who cheered Leo Pardello, the wrestler. 
when Frank Gotch had a toe-hold on him and nearly tore his 
leg off simply because Leo would not give in, would give him 
a cheer today? Not a one; because Pardello is a has-been 
Or who cares now whether or not Dr. Roller insisted upon 
entering a second fall with Gama, the giant East Indian, after 
he had several ribs broken in the first fall? ; 

Or who recalls the two years that Charley Hansen lay upon 
é psig cot with a broken back which he received because 

€ tought on with Zbyszko an hour or so af 
sori pera Ny: ter outraged nature 

There are former football players today broken in health 
more than one mentally “not there,” because they would not 
as when they should have stopped. 

mong prize fighters who have retired, or in fact w 
still in the game, the number of those who are eet 
years of battling in which their ability as “catchers” has been 


more marked than their genius for dealing out ishi 
: a un - 
lops is extraordinary. 4 te 


GAMENESS 


@ When it is 
a@ VIRTUE 
and when 


it i NOT 


CT he bout between Joe Gans and Battling Nelson | &% 


in which Gans' gameness ended his Career 
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ie fan in the last analysis is responsible. He has 
front G8 iis svuupathy for the fighter who drapes his arms in 

aah ody to cover a vital spot, or runs into a clinch 
Sains e hae the referee pries him loose. 

! Take hi See ” 

pee a Garena He’s yellow!” The taunts of the 
F ie ESE JS not one to assert that a fighter or an athlete 
bs iy nigella Tigorous sport should quit as soon as he begins to 
eel the gaff. Everybody admires a brave man, and the willing- 
ness to stand pain in a contest is one of the elements that make 
competitive sports so worth their while in their effects upon 


the character of the participants. But there is a limit to 
everything. 


Does braver: 


figh y justify the pitiable condition of some of our 


ters of the Present time? It may be a surprising statement, 
and one that will not readily be accepted, but the fact remains 
that a majority of fighters of the present day are a little off 
mentally: “goo.y” to employ the vernacular of the fistic 
fraternity. 

Out of the great army of fighters who have come out of 
the ring in the past ten years not a great many have found 
themselves mentally qualified to take up other vocations that 
require unimpaired mental faculties. 

Recently at a great university when they were holding bouts 
for the college championship, one boy who had been quite 
badly punished received a clip on the jaw that glazed his eyes, 
He was practically helpless, although still on his feet and there 
was no telling what the next blow would do to him. 

Johnny Rocap, who had come from Philadelphia to referee 
the bouts, stepped between the fighters and announced that 
the fight was over. The students gathered about the ring and 
jeered and hissed, ordering that the bout be permitted to pro- 
ceed. Rocap held up his hands. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, “this boy is badly punished. 
I can see by his eyes that he is practically out on his feet 
Another blow might prove serious to him. 1 suggest that any 
of those who do not approve of my decision step down here 
and take this chap’s place.” [Continued on page 67] 
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Son nae UE 
DON’T PAY to be 
NO SINNER! 


EET, hol’ yo’ bre’f! Step easy!” 
Thus admonished, Mr. Fish 
Kelly's bare black feet took him 
noiselessly out of the parlor- 
bedroom, where Little Fish, in the wife’s 
protracted absence at the revival meeting, 
was sleeping; and conveyed him through 
the pitch-dark hall and out of the front 
door of their home, No. 11 Queen street. 
He sat down on the damp wooden doorstep and pulled on 
his shoes. A clock somewhere was striking twelve. The row 
of ramshackle wooden dwellings across the street mysteriously 
had disappeared behind billows of impenetrable fog. Only a 
pale glow around the lamp at the corner emerged from the 
gray silence. 
Fish Kelly rose, and located in his pockets the matches, the 
oily paper, and the candle. : 
“Does dey ketch me,” he mu 
River, bustin’ rocks, for Fish.” 


His depression grew as he shuffled morosely down the foggy 
street and contemplated the elements of the situation. That 
morning, while he had been cleaning the rust from some fish 
hooks, the hall door had opened without ceremony. His light 
skinned father-in-law, who was a genuine lawyer, with an office 
of his own and a white clapboard house in the suburbs of the 
colored section, had stepped heavily into the parlor. 

Where is Macedonia?” Mr. Clinton’s manner, ordinarily 
authoritative and dictatorial, was strangely uncertain. He took 


off his derby and passed a square yell h 
yellow face. “She home yet?” Sey re 


_ Mr. Kelly's prominent teeth emerged self-consciously against 
his thin inky countenance. “Naw, suh.” He picked up the 
high blue celluloid collar and shrill red tie from the floor, and 
put them on. “She still prayin’ ll git religion.” 

“Heh!” Mr. Clinton’s disdainful laugh was also absent- 
minded. He took a turn about the room, fingering the heavy 
goldlike chain which adorned the gray vest of his bulky abdo- 
men. “Fish,” he said abruptly, “T needs money sump’n’ terrible. 
I got to git hold of a thousand dollars.” 

Fish paused in the act of hitching on a black form-fitting 
coat. His teeth retreated behind darkly pouting lips and he 
batted his eyes sullenly. 

“Lissen here, Fish Kelly.” Mr. Clinton’s dark eyes became 
hard behind their horn-rimmed spectacles. His cropped gray 
mustache lifted unpleasantly. “You an’ dat Jockey Johnson 


won a pile of money on dat horse Cunnel Carter give you-all 
2 


“ 


rmured, ‘“‘gwine be up de James 


when he was drunk. ’Tain’t no use you edgin’ away pee mu 

toward dat door. I needs money, an’ I got to git it. Ha yo 

kept dat horse out of dat race, I’d won ’stead of lost. 
“Tain’t my fault does you go an’ bet on de wrong - - 


“Fish Kelly, you lends me dat money or I sets you ae 
“Jail?” Fish’s prominent eyes became more prominent. 


” 
jail.” 
in’t done nothin’ to git me in no jail!” 

= “Ain’t you?” Mr. Clinton’s leer was not pretty to = oe 
whipped off and pocketed his spectacles. “Is you ee be ak 
of fo’cible entry? Don’t answer me back! You had ae nies 
of you-all’s in de stable nigh de Lincoln road, didn t you a 
bus’ de lock off to git in, didn’t you? Well, dat’s my stable— 
unnerstan’? Don’t you run!” 


Fisu KELLY didn’t run, but he progressed backwards rips) 
the hall, so busy watching the following powerful figure o . 
Clinton that he bumped into a white gentleman. iy Bae 
“Jedge!” exclaimed Mr. Clinton, coming up, hat in an 
“Would you min’, Jedge, tellin’ dis no ‘count nigger suri n? 
I been tellin’ him, Jedge, dat fo’cible entry am a prison & ee 
Judge Ambler leaned upon his ebony cane. His plump = 
cheeks and distinguished red-veined nose, his square-topp 
derby and cutaway coat imbued his exterior with authority. i 
“Forcible entry,” he answered in a voice as mellow as 0 : 
Bourbon, “is at least a misdemeanor and often a felony, ie 
course.” He brushed off his sleeve, nodded abstractedly an 
ceeded deliberately on his way. ' , 
voll hear what de Jedge done say? You gwine give me dat 
money, or no?” 

“Mist’ Clinton, I can’t . . .” , . a 
“All right!” cried the agitated father-in-law. “You wah ! 
He whirled and climbed furiously into a small black ace 

enclosed car at the curb. Fish’s chin dropped in surprise. 

had been about to explain that he couldn’t draw the eee 
from the bank until the return of Macedonia, who eS 
a reading and writing education. Mr. Clinton evidently haa 
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C Something stronger than his terror of the lion drew Fish Kelly on as Little 
Fish waddled into the stable where the deadly dynamite was about to explode. 


thought he meant to refuse the loan. As Fish watched the auto- 
mobile disappear around the corner he had a sense of relief, 
as if his luck had changed. But then he remembered Mr. 
Clinton’s indomitable nature and acquaintance with legal 
wiles, and he felt a sickness at the pit of his stomach. Pulling 
his black slouch hat forlornly over his eyes, he shuffled discon- 
solately out the Huntersville road in search of Jockey Johnson. 

He found Jockey seated on a stump in the vacant lot where 
that evening a circus was expected to pitch its tents. Clad in 
a collarless green silk shirt with a diamond horseshoe sparkling 
on its chest, his bandy legs encased in close fitting checked 
trousers, and with a white felt hat on the back of his head, the 
diminutive Jockey Johnson gave more advice than comfort. 

“First thing you know, dat yaller nigger lawyer gwine mix me 
up in dis, too!” Can’t law us without no evidence. You got to 
burn dat stable down.” 

“Me? Why me?” 

“Look here, mule lip! Whose pa-in-law is dis? You think I 
gwine let him git yo’ money an’ den turn roun’ an’ tromp on 
me? You burns dat shack tonight. Ef you don’t I’s gwine help 
dat lawyer jail you.” 

For more than an hour Fish had stood, a gangling black 
melancholy figure, blinking a silent argument in rebuttal. But 
Jockey—chewing rapidly on a straw—talked rapidly, too, until 
at length Fish was unable longer to bear the miseries Jockey’s 
imagination heaped up for him unless the evidence should be 
destroyed. He drifted dejectedly homeward. 

That night he couldn't sleep. This unprecedented phenom- 
enon added so to his unease of spirit that at length he had 
risen, put on his clothes, and carrying his shoes in his hand so 
as not to wake Little Fish, had crept forth into the silence of 
the night. 

The foggy street degenerated into an oyster-shell road. Pres- 
ently a tin garbage can in the gutter directed that he turn to 
the right, cross a shallow ditch, and trudge through tall damp 
grass till his feet found a path. 


The silence and pitchy darkness, which had first been fright- 


ening, now had become a comfort, shielding him from any 
peering witness. A faint blot of deeper darkness—the ram- 
shackle wooden stable—rose out of the fog. At the same time, 
from far down the road to his left, Fish heard a murmur of 
sound. Above it he caught an occasional shout, a distant chatter, 
a suggestion of the squealing, whining and roaring of unknown 
animals. No doubt the arriving circus was experiencing diffi- 
culties in a fog which merely threw the beams of a light back 
upon itself. The sounds, even though he could explain them, 
made Fish Kelly pause. The thickness of the fog became 
frightening again. 

“Man got eyes an’ can’t see. Got a han’ an’ don’t know 
whar it’s at!” 

He pushed on and entered the stable. Guided by the sense 
of touch, he stuck the tallow candle in the earth. Around it 
he packed layers of oily newspaper. By the time the candle 
flame had eaten down to the paper, he would be home in bed. 
The blue spurt of the match dazzled his eyes. The bitten 
manger, the pine scantlings, buckled and writhed against their 
own wavering shadows. He became hypnotized by an oblong 
black hole next to the feed box. Two boards had been sawed 
out of the wall of the stable so as to make a hole through which 
one might crawl into a large hay-filled dry goods box—the 
bedroom Jockey had improvised so that he might sleep near 
his horse. Jockey and the horse, however, had moved. In the 
pungent horsey stable Fish fancied he detected another odor, 
neither of horse nor man. With a hand that had begun to 
tremble, he stroked the match flame against the unwilling 
wick. 

At that moment the cracking of a twig sounded plain in the 
silence of the outer darkness. Fish blew on the match, crept 
to the door and looked out. At first he could see absolutely 
nothing. Then the kinky hair straightened on his head. Look- 
ing full at him in the darkness were two green eyes. Eyes 
larger than those of a dog or a cat and with a fire strange to 
the eyes of cattle. Eyes like green tunnels of fire, 

“Feet, can you run?” 
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C‘You tryin’ kill 
me?” shouted Mr. 
Clinton, as the 
explosion shook 
the earth. 


Feet already were running. Feet had taken him half way to 


the road before he h i i 
pee eye ue eard footsteps in front of him. He darted 


z plump into something soft and hard. Arms 
gene ai convulsively and then threw him quickly away. 
ees : ime he was almost unconscious with terror. He leapt 
a ey plunge headforemost over a tin garbage can just 


ice at his right cried, “Th is!” i 
the terrific bang of a shotgun. aera | ete a 


Fisz never 


L knew how many shots were fired or who they 
pen ae! scared Police Officer Johnson to death as he 
ay Real ‘ashed past him in the fog. And he awoke Little Fish 
ae eee into bed at No..11 Queen street and buried him- 

ll oe blanket. The baby raised a startled wail. 
Weak Fish pleaded through chattering teeth. 
imo ub-u-b?” quavered his offspring from his crib beside 
oe ; a Fish understood the question. 
ase a ees honey,” he chittered. Armed cohorts 
pe ases y a oe Mr. Clinton, and actively aided by 
pe tote oa Were not things easily to be explained to a 
do wrong’ ae done j-jes’ learnt hisse’f not to do— 
orning dissipated many of the terrors of the night. He 
Tc ae that no one could have recognized him fe . 

e fog. That Mr. Clinton had been on the watch 
was most unlikely. Those folks who had fired the 
ime have been after someone else. 

[ eyes must-a belonged Peat Hi 
ruminated after breakfast. Youn iene “shone 
- his baby in the next room. “Me an’ you gwine up 
ple road. ee gwine look at some dee-stroyed evi- 
sees € was not certain whether he had lighted 
egg a a night, but he gave himself the 

ae ‘ne doubt. “Lawd, hep me to git right!” 
ae Junior toddled into the doorway weliste tele 
el precariously upon legs like bent sticks of licorice— 

e clung to the ‘Ted cretonne curtain. His egg-shaped 
cranium, his skinny black arms, his pink rompers— 
he his long black feet—were so plastered with 
leathers that he seemed a new combination of the 
on and animal kingdom. Thumb in mouth large 
bs ite eyeballs gleaming, he awaited developments. 

he parent emitted an adoring cackle. 


“You done got dat ‘lasses mi d wi i 
Fe, ee dipe le ses mixed with dem chicken 
wat Be You sho’ is a genuwine baby— 
A moist dish 
Father and so’ 


the street, 


W ps 
hau 


-rag drew off a portion of the feathers. 
mn emerged into the cheery sunshine of 
Most of the occupants of the decrepit 
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unpainted wooden dwellings were off at work, but not a few 
colored ladies and gentlemen sat contentedly in the warm sun 


on sagging doorsteps. “Howdy, Fish! Mornin’, Mr, Kelly.” 


Fish returned their salutations. Feminine eyes might rest in 
pity or wrath upon the feathers that still clung to his offspring, 
but Fish felt with accurate intuition that his child was happier 
if not too clean. A celluloid collar of baby blue and a fore- 
in-hand tie of a rather shrill red helped to relieve the black- 
ness of his own appearance and indicated that he was on com- 
paratively good terms with the world. 

Where the street changed into an oyster-shell road, Fish 
walked slower so that little Fish might enjoy his desire to 
toddle ahead, drop into the long grass of the field, and cun- 
ningly hide himself from his father’s eyes. But he took the 
baby’s hand as they approached the end of a wall of weeds 
and bushes. . 

“Here ’tis,’ he announced. “Evidence done burnt to a 
crisp!” 

But beyond the tall grass, intact and unchanged, the gray 
weather-beaten stable leaned as if with boredom against the 


spotted trunk ofa sheltering sycamore. As Fish stared, he. 


heard a popping and rattling and looked down the road to see 
Mr. Clinton approaching in his small black glass-enclosed car. 
An uncertain driver, Mr. Clinton’s hands and attention were 
busy with the wheel, but as he clattered past he managed to 
cast at Fish.a triumphant leer. . 
_ Mr. Clinton’s look meant trouble. The worry of the previous 
day came back .at Fish with a rush. 

“1 got talk ’bout dis to Jockey,” he announced to his child. 
“An’ I ain’t got no time to tote you wid me. You knows de 
way home. Go on home!” 

“Wah-ah-aaa!!” 

“Gwan home!” 

Little Fish staggered around and began waddling rapidly 
away, rolling his white eyeballs over his shoulder to see if per- 
chance he was to be followed by a missile. Fish looked after 
him for a while; then turned and swung into a rapid shuffle. 
Pretty soon as he passed a copse of young magnolias the huge 
gray tent of the circus came into view. Across the road he 
spied Jockey Johnson seated on a stump in a weedy field. 

“What you lookin’ so solemn ’bout?” was Jockey’s saluta- 
tion as Fish drew near. ‘“Ain’t you done what you ought to?” 
Fish sank down on the warm grass, gloomily pouting his lips. 
He jumped to his feet as a heavy boom shook the earth. 

“Tain’t nothin’ but Nat- 
ty Hardy dynamitin’ a 
stump,” explained Jockey 
as a shower of small earth 
clods rained down upon 
them. ‘Whyn’t you an- 
| swer my question?” 

) \\ “T set de candle,” re- 

sponded Fish mournfully. 
“Dis mornin’ de_ stable 
settin’ dar, jes same as 
ever.” 

“You mean say you 
lef’ dat candle for mo’ 
evidence against us!” 

Fish hadn’t thought of 
that. He looked at Jockey 
out of the corner of his 
eyes. Jockey leapt to the 
ground. 

“Don’t jump. I be 
right back.” He ran to 
the colored man digging 
by a stump in the field. 
Presently he came back. 

“Here. Take dis dyna- 
mite,” he commanded, and 


(Just as Fish extri- 
\ cated the lighted can- 
dle from one little 
black fist and the 
dynamite from the 
other, he knew the 
lion was behind them. 
































CGargling with dread, Fish skidded suddenly out into the stable to 
where a circle of men were roaring with laughter. ‘‘I don't know 
which was the frightenest,"’ said one, ‘this colored boy or poor old Leo.”* 


extended a round stick, about an inch thick and tw 
ate ae Dat bn to go off, ieee ines 
Ss what it made for. You makes it 
stable *fo’ Mr. Clinton gits back from Roane ae ae age 
Naw, suh. I ain’t gwine look no’ nother gun in de eye!” 
Tain’t no use tryin’ he’p a fool.” Jockey became ominous- 
y calm. “You goes yo’ way. Me and Mr. Clinton goes ourn.” 

“What you mean—you an’ Mr. Clinton?” 

What you reckon dat bad-drivin’ man run dat car way out 
here for? Reckon he payin’ me jes’ a sociable visit?” 

Fish Kelly moistened his protruding white teeth. 

He want me he’p him git you,” said Jockey. “You done 
left dat candle now, an’ we gwine git right. Dat’s all.” 

Jockey, you know I’s wid you. But I done tol’ you dey shot 
at me las’ night.” : 

‘Shot at you! Who gwine waste a shell on you. De white 
man thought he was shootin’ at de lion. But de other white 
man say he knowed it was a man, ’cause he felt him.” 

“Did you say lion?” Fish inquired. 

You heard me say lion. De ol’ lion what got out in de fog 
las night. Fool white boy cleanin’ empty cages in de fog 
went an’ lef’ his do’ unlocked. Dey ain’t got him yet. How 
come you turnin’ white?” 

“My baby,” Fish explained, when he was able to speak. “I 
lef him to go home by hisse’f. Sometime he stop an’ play!” 

Well, dey ain’t no use of yo’ worrin’, Look! Jockey 


pointed across the road. A red-and-gilt circus cage, with three 
men on the driver’s seat, and four others on its top, rolled 
creakingly out of the circus tent. The driver whipped up the 
horses and the equipage went flying down the road in a cloud 
of white dust. “Dey done foun’ him. You can see dat. Now 
you lissen.” Jockey waved the dynamite stick for emphasis. 
“Dat Mr. Clinton gone into town for to git fillums for his 
camera, When he come back he gwine take pictures of dat 
busted lock an’ hasp. Wid dem pictures he gwine to law. An’ 
if he find dat stable standin’ when he gits back, I gwine tell 
him who put dat candle dar. How long you think you'll git 
for fo’cible entry an’ arson both?” 

“T's willin’ to len’ him de money he want,” Fish began, but 
Jockey cut him short. 

“Does dat yaller man git dis evidence he gwine have me by 
de neck, too, An’ he ain’t a man I trus’—he got a bilious 
eye. Naw suh. You squench dat stable.” 

Fish accepted the stick of dynamite and drifted hopelessly 
toward the road. He didn’t want trouble. He was willing to 
give up anything. But life, apparently, was more complex than 
that. Jockey, following along, was talking in his ear. 

“Set de candle to ketch dis here dynamite jes’ like you set 
it fo’ de paper. Dey’s a can o’ gasoline over de feed box. 
Sprinkle dat aroun’, too.” 

Fish was too despondent to reply. A lighted candle, a can 
of gasoline, himself and dynamite all in a small shack together. 
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“Don’t pay no ’tenshun to dat lion talk,” continued Jockey. 
“Dat animal he ol’ as de Rock of Ages. Trainer say he got 


circus.” — 7 

Jockey’s staccato voice ceased and Fish turned into the road. 

“Ain’t nobody never gwine ketch me buttin’ no lion back to no 
cage!”. he murmured, as he came within sight of the spotted © 
sycamore. A gentle breeze ruffled the tall yellowing grass. . 
Along the ditch behind the ramshackle stable a procession of 
young weeping willows screened the flat country beyond. A 
peaceful scene, covered by a cloudless sky. A scene to dis- 
courage crime. Fish Kelly’s momentum left him. But a 
little reflection started his long flat feet to shuffling again. 
There was nothing else he could do. Before him, in the city, 
Mr. Clinton was scurrying here and there in his car, like a 
busy malicious beetle. And behind him waited the acid and 
unforgiving Jockey Johnson. He gravitated mournfully toward 
the stable. aa Sakis a? 

A burnt match lay on the door sill. Within, the candle had 
been buried in the ground by some heavy step. He might have 
done that himself in his excitemént the night before. He 
propped the stick of dynamite against the straightened candle, 
about a quarter of an inch below the wick, so that-it would 
meet the flame when the wax burned lower. He observed the 


little red can of gasoline, stoppered with a plug of potato, over 


the feed box, but he decided that the situation was sufficiently 
explosive without it. 


His fingers trembled as he struck a match 
baa the candle wick sputter to a clear- yellow flame. 


He scuttled out of the door and raced for the road, where 


he turned in irresistible fascination to. w: i 
1 atch the effects of his 
Tendivore In a few seconds the heat of the flame would fire 
eg e ae the old shack heavenward in one stupendous 
oom. As*he watched, he heard shouts from the*road beyond. 


ome of willows. A wheel creaked. Two pistol shots - 
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He relaxed His grasp and the candle fell to the straw, which 


§ - flared up for a moment before straw and candle went out, leay- 
out once befo’ an’ a billy-goat butted him clean back to de - 


ing a widening ripple of sparks. 

“Don’t move, baby. Min’ yo’ Pa! Don’t you drop dat 
stick!” 

Fish crept nearer. Little Fish inserted the end of the stick 
into his mouth and began thoughtfully to chew. Trembling, 
Fish caught the little black wrist and gently extricated the 
dynamite from the succulent clutch of those prehensile lips. 
He was drawing a quivering sigh of relief when from imme- 
diately outside came the sound of shots, followed by a snarling 
roar. 

Fish saw his baby’s eyes widen. He knew, before he even 
looked around, that the lion was in the stable. Grasping Little 
Fish in his arms, he plunged into the dark hole of Jockey’s 
straw-filled bedroom. 

As far in the corner as he could get, Fish peered back into 
the stable. The animal’s shaggy shoulders and clipped flanks 


“circled the stable and then crept with the stealth of a gigantic 


cat back toward the stable door. At the threshold a shotgun 
belched the flame of a blank cartridge into its face. The 
creature, with a lifted protesting paw and a deafening snarl 
of fear, sprang blindly backward crashing against the side of 
the stable. Then, as the shotgun spoke again, the big animal, 
with bared fangs and a fearful snarling roar, leapt for the 
sanctuary of the dark hole that led to Jockey’s bedroom. 

It was-thus that the lion and Fish Kelly met. 

The lion’s bulk closed the entrance to the dry-goods box; 
transformed Jockey’s bedroom into a trap of pitchy darkness, 
suffocating with the odor of fur and fetid breath. With a 
paralytic squawk, Fish twitched his knees up against his face. 


- From outside came the sound of another shot. The box trem- 


bled horribly. Fish shrieked as he felt the heavy surge of the 
animal’s body against his feet. 
Once again, something stronger than fear, something deeper 


- than himself, galvanized Fish Kelly’s limbs. He pushed vio- 


Fisx bent his lanky knees to ru i in 

t Ta in, but stood stationary in a 
ey indecision as to direction. Tf retribution “the due~ 
him, he certainly did not wish to mee 
into the lion’s claws. 


gee The breeze 
: motion except a significant undu- 
lation, like the wake of an ‘invisible ship, in the sea of the 


© shorter grass between the lion and the 
ly a few feet from the open door there was a 
beet ee revealing the contrast of black and pink. A 

i view a small egg-shaped skull, 
se stuck to its flat top. It rose higher 
Tittle Fisk eo pers and feathered licorice-stick arms of 
ee pet gone home. And now, looking neither to 
ae ee e left, it began to waddle through the grass. 
Shows Of warner Stable door. “At Fish Kelly's half-choked 
willed (oe € Fish turned a startled eye and only 


Fish Kelly hadn’t forgotten the lion. 


ferendies expected blast. 

ittle Fish was standing in the rear of th 

1 : é stable, at the oblon| 

ide pod ies to Jockey’s dry-goods box of a edicum., In a 
y black fist the baby held the stick of dynamite. In the other 

he clutched the lighted candle ; 


i i . His large eyes were fixed upon 
his parent in mingled deligh yes were fixed up 
a ight and apprehension. 
Fish Kelly’s knees few weal Pprehension 


“Baby,” he begged, “put it down—easy!” 
Little Fish knew that he was not allowed to play with fire. 


lently until his legs were comparatively free and then began a 
hysterical bombardment with his feet against the lion’s ribs. 
Snarls, deafening in the constricted box, competed with Little 


‘Fish’s wails. Fish Kelly flai!:d madly with all his strength and 


for a moment felt his feet hitting only the side of the box, 
as if the lion had moved back to leap. There was an ominous 
cessation of the creature’s roar.. Then Fish felt himself grasped 
by the leg and drawn irresistibly forward. 

“Awk-ah-aaa!!” Terror paralyzed the scream in_ his 
throat. Writhing hysterically, gargling with dread, he skidded 
suddenly out into the stable on the seat of his pants. 

For a moment the light blinded him. Then he saw that five 
rough-looking white men, dressed in blue overalls, were standing 
in a circle in front of him, pressing their hands to their sides, 
swaying and roaring with laughter. Beyond them, at the open 
stable door, stood the rear of the red-and-gilt circus cage. Safe 
beyond its locked gate and crouched in its farthest corner, a 
graying lion nervously licked its chops and looked at him with 
dim reproachful eyes. 

“JT don’t know which was the frightenest,” chortled a burly 
white man, “this colored boy or old Leo!” 

Fish essayed a sickly grin. The white man stopped laughing. 

“Say,” he cried, “this smoke seen that lion, but he kept on 
coming to save that pickaninny. Ain’t I right, colored boy?” 

Fish glanced over his shoulder to see Little Fish, gray in the 
face, and tear stained, but safe and sound, crawling out of 
the dry-goods box. Then he rolled his eyes from one man to 
another, moistened his protruding white teeth, and nodded. 
The men looked at one another. They were no longer laughing 
as they drifted from the stable. In a moment the cage rolled 
creaking away. 

Fish, exhausted, stared at Little Fish for some while. 

“Little Fish,” he said presently, “dis sho’ have been a lesson 
to me!” He picked up the stick of dynamite, placed a generous 
foot upon an area of sparks in the straw, and led the bow- 
legged baby out of the stable. “Yo’ ma is right. It don’t pay 
te be no sinner. Go on to de road whilst I th’ows dis stick 
away.” He shambled toward the brown and green of cat-tails 
in the swamp. 

“You Fish Kelly!” The yellow and burly Mr. Clinton was 
approaching across the field. “See dis here camera? Jes’ watch 
me whilst I takes de pictures of whar you busted dat lock an’ 


* hasp. You gwine be sayin’ ‘Good night’ an’ ‘Good mornin’ to 


de turnkey, come next week!” ; 
Fish rejected the impulse to [Continued on page 65] 





@jA STORY FROM THE STAGES» 








The 
UDGE’S 


USBAND 


By William 
HODGE 


(Lovely Mary Kirby (GLADYS HANSON) as 
Judge Kirby, tries her own divorce case, while 
her husband Joe, (WILLIAM HODGE) as 
plaintiff, has himself as his own brilliant lawyer. 


—with a Court-Room Scene full of Whimsy and Tenderness 


al in SU SICALEEN, clevertines, loyalty and tenderness 
= ese things go to make up Joe Kir Yj 
HODGE) of Wave Crest, Contiecticut, SIR si sa 
foe is a lawyer—one of the droll, dry, u ind. 
His beautiful wife, Mary (GLADYS HANSON). bee ts 
study law in his office after she was married, walked away 
with the family honors and has been made Judge. So we find 
Joe relegated to the post of housekeeper—else who would see 
that dinner is ready o’nights for Her Honor and Alice, the 
darling daughter of the house! , 
; Now Alice (RUTH LYONS) good as pie ordinarily, has 
ately got herself into a mess—some of that modern young 
set stufi—and Joe has gone to the rescue. But now that every- 
thing is all right again, there is little need to frighten Mary 
with the story, no need to harry the Judge and the mother. 
The two conspirators will keep the tragic little escapade a 


secret, and Alice has sworn to lift her feet high as she steps, 
henceforth, avoiding the wet spots. But—you can’t fool a 
clever wife. Mary knows that something is being hidden from 
her behind the closed door in Joe’s heart. Jealousy assails her. 

Mary—Joe, why have you lied to me so much about where 
you were those two days and nights you were away? 

Joe—Mary, I’ve told you a dozen times I wasn’t any place 
those two days and nights that you need think or worry about. 
I took an oath that I wouldn’t tell you, but I'll break it just 
to prove that I love you. I was up in an airship and I ran 
out of gas and couldn’t get down. 

Just the sort of answer to madden any woman! 

Mary—You have told me some very original stories about 
all those attractive young waitresses you have had come and 
go since you've been running the house—especially that very 
beautiful French girl, Florette Sheftele. . 
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Joe—That one certainly bothered you, didn’t she, mother? 
Mary—She does yet—it was right after she left that you 
disappeared for two days and nights. 


Alice—How about all the nights that you’ve been out to 


dinners and lectures and political meetings? Dad doesn’t 
worry about those things. ; 
Mary—Alice, dear, we never worry about things we aren’t 
interested in... . ‘ 
Alice—If I were Dad, I’d be jealous because Mr. Reynolds 
takes you out to all these public dinners and meetings. 
Joe—Atta boy! Atta boy! 


The daughter gets a moment alone with her father. They 


whisper together. 

Alice—Gee, Dad, mother is getting desperate about where 
you were those two nights . . And are you going to keep 
your promise, Dad? . . . The promise you made me that 
you'd never tell mother what I did? 

Of course he'll keep it. There never was a more loyal soul 
than Joe Kirby. But, in return, will little Alice keep her 
promises to him?—that she’ll never lie to him any more—that 
she'll never sneak away to any more parties? “Dad never 
knew how it would hurt to lose you until that night when he 
held you in his arms and thought you were gone.” 

_ Alice—You were wonderful, Dad. Do you know, since that 
night I have felt that I really know you! 

Joe—And I want you to dance and have all the fun you can 
—that won’t make you sorry after it’s over. 

Alice—And ashamed . . Dad, how are you going to keep 
fro telling mother when she keeps on asking you all the 

ime? : 
_ Joe—Now you let me try and work that out . . . You 
just make believe you don’t know anything and stick to it. 
Will you remember that? 


Harry Fitch, Alice’s sweetheart, bangs into the scene just~ 


about here. Harry has his own load of care. He is out on 
bail for having driven his car recklessly, not to say tipsily, and 
landed a fellow motorist in the hospital. 

Harry (ALEXANDER CLARK, JR.)—I’ve told you a 
thousand times that I love you more than anything on earth. 

Alice—But when are you going to prove it? 

Harry—As soon 


as I get a chance. pens wo sae 

Alice—You have | 

your chance now | 
- By keeping _ 

every promise you 

made last night... | 

Harry—Tll keep | 
them — you just 
watch me. And are 
you going to keep 
the promise you 
made last night af- | 
ter I had coaxed all | 
the way home? .. . 
To come to dinner 
with me tonight? 

Alice — If you 
don’t carry a flask 
and don’t drink any- 
thing. t 

Harry — 1 give 
you’my oath I'll 
never touch whisky 
again as long as I 
live. 

After the young 
people go, the 
Judge and her hus- 
band once more 
take up the ques- 
tion of Joe’s strange 
and disquieting dis- 
appearance, 

Judge —1 won't 
stand it any longer 
—I demand an ex- 
planation, for I’ve 
fot to know where 
I stand. 

Joe—You mean 





( Joc—turns to the Judge—I am trying to prove 
through your daughter's testimony that I have 
better grounds for divorcing you than you have 

for divorcing me. 
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with me? . . . Why, Mary, you know better than I know 


how to tell you. 


Judge—Well, if you’re going to continue to follow pretty 
girls to New York and remain away two days and nights at a 
time, of course I know exactly where I stand. 

Joe—Oh, Mary, for. Heaven’s sake, don’t let yourself get 


. serious about this. 


Judge—I am serious. You object to my friends and every- 
thing I do—I object to your friends and what you do—so why 
go on? : 

Joe—Well, Mary, you must admit that I’ve done the honor- 
able thing about where I was those two nights. 

Judge—How? 

Joe—I've admitted that I lied to you each time you asked 
me about it. Now, that’s telling you the truth about it, isn’t it? 

Judge—Joe, when are you going to be decent and honest 
enough to tell me the truth about where you were? 

Joe—Well, Mary, I tried to tell you, but you wouldn’t listen, 
that I was two hundred miles up in the air, stuck up there, 
leaning over the side of the airship, crying out to the world 
‘gas, gas, gas’ and I yelled up there until I woke up the entire 
neighborhood and found myself there in that strange country 
completely surrounded by a flock of naked angels: 

Judge—Stop! I'll never ask you again. 

Joe—Well, now, can I depend on that? 

Judge—Yes, for I shall do now what my friends have been 
calling me a fool for not doing months ago. 

Joe—Gee, Mary, a few of your friends have been trying 
awfully hard for a long time to pry us apart, haven’t they? 

Judge—Yes, and I realize now I should have taken their 
advice long ago. 

Joe—Well, Mary, I advise you not to try it, and I'll make 
you a little bet. I'll bet you this house and every dollar I 





-have in the world that it can’t be done! 


The Judge takes him up on that—and the wager is launched. 
Mrs. Kirby is to speak that night, after a dinner to which she 


. goes off with Dan Reynolds—one of those friends who want to 


“pry” the Judge and her Joe apart. Reynolds, a lawyer, loves 
(in his own crooked way) the beautiful woman before whom 
he has tried many of his cases. 

: The Court room, 
=- presided over by 
this same lovely 
Judge, has also 
fallen under a sort 
of feminine spell: 
flowers — generally 
Reynolds’ contribu- 
tion to the scene— 
glorify the Judge’s 
desk; and tea is 
served to the attor- 
neys during recess. 

When the divorce 
case of Kirby vs. 
Kirby is tried_be- 
| fore Mary Kirby 
she bravely shoul- 
ders the dual burden 
i of Judge and De- 
fendant; Joe, as 
Plaintif, has him- 
self as his own bril- 
liant lawyer, and 
thus they keep, so 
to speak, a lot of 
“trade” in the fam- 
ily. 

Dan_ Reynolds 
(RICHARD GOR- 
DON) calls Joe, as 
defendant, to the 
witness stand. He 
grills him about 
those two dubious 
days and nights that 
Joe admits he spent 
in New York. 

Reynolds—Where 
in New York? 

Joe—Many places. 


(Alice (RUTH LYONS) But, Mother, Father never worries you with questions when you goto all those 





lectures and meetings... Mary—Alice, dear, we never worry about the things we aren't interested in. 





Reynolds—At which one of those places did you sleep? 

Joe—I didn’t sleep those two days and nights. 

Reynolds—You were in New York two days and nights and 
didn’t sleep? 

Joe—I was busy every minute. 

The mysterious Florette Sheftele is drawn into the case. 

Reynolds—She worked as a waitress in your house, did she 
not? . . . How long did she work for you? 

Joe—Oh, for a waitress, it was an awful long time—three 
weeks, I think. 

Reynolds—You didn’t visit her the two days and nights you 
were in New York, so busy you forgot about sleep? : 

Joe—No. 

Reynolds—Will you sit there and tell the Court that you 
were not seen on those two nights walking back and forth, past 
Miss Sheftele’s apartment? . . that you were not seen en- 
tering Miss Sheftele’s apartment on either of those nights? 

Joe—No, 

Reynolds—Then you were in her apartment on both of those 
nights? 

Joe—Yes. . 

Reynolds—That’s all. 

Very clever—but after recess, during which tea is served 
Joe puts Reynolds on the stand and proves him a liar. Joe, 
through brisk examination, shows the man as having been di- 
vorced by his wife for cruelty and, further, as having been 
ordered off the witness stand in his own divorce case for per- 
jury. Joe hopes to prove to Mary that she has been accepting 
information against her husband from a most unworthy source. 

Joe—Miss Clark, will you kindly request Her Honor, the 
Judge, to take the stand? 

The legal wrangle over this is won by Joe who is filled to 


the brim with authorities for such a unique situation. So, here 
is the Plaintiff and the Judge meeting in one sweet person. Joe 
hammers away. 

Joe—Did you ask your husband to let you work in his office? 

. Did you study law under his tuition? . Did you 

become a lawyer? . And you are now a Judge? 

To each of these questions Mary answers ‘‘Yes.” ' 

Joe—. . . Sitting on the witness-stand in your own divorce 
trial? 

Judge—Yes. : 

Joe—The only way, for. Ma Ferguson to get ahead of you is 
to go and swim the English Channel or something. 


"Ten the Sheftele girl looms up again. The portentous 
fact is disclosed that she used to sew Joe’s buttons on for 
him while the Judge was meting out ‘just deserts to town of- 
fenders. It evidently annoyed the plaintiff. 

Joe—Well, your Honor, if a wife does not sew buttons on 
her husband’s shirts, should the husband go around without his 
buttons? - 

Judge—He should not. If the wife is employed on more 
important business he should hire it done. 

Joe—When he’s popular enough to get someone to do it for 
nothing? Mi 

Judge—I refuse to answer such an idiotic question—and I 
insist that you respect the dignity of this court. 

Joe—Are you speaking now as the Judge? .. Well. I 
was speaking to the witness 

Joe wants to know if—granting it is proved that the de- 
fendant was in Florette Sheftele’s apartment the two days and 
nights in question—Mrs. Kirby’s [Continued on page 68] 
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Ewinir Galloway 


([In large factories there are sure to be found trouble- 


makers. The old way was to fire them. Now, the 
man-engineers go among them and reform them. 


NE of the largest shoe factories in the Middle West 
was having a tough time with competition. Al- 
though this factory has held high place in its partic- 

. ular field for many years the sales records showed 
that it was beginning to slip. A very brief study of costs and 
trade prices proved that it would have to make shoes cheaper 
in order to sell them cheaper or its salesmen would be out- 
quoted. 

There was a conference of executive powers. The situation 
was freely discussed. Facts were handled without gloves. 
The president put his finger on the fundamental difficulty. 
“The fault is not with our raw materials,” he declared. “There 
is no weakness in our selling organization. There is no criti- 
cism from the trade, of the quality of our line. We're being 
outsold and losing our logical markets because our factory 
overhead Js too high. There is too much waste of time and 
material in the manufacturing end. We must turn out our 
shoes at less making cost or close up shop. That’s straight. 


dg must have more cooperation from our factory employes.” 


_ heads. 






etting the 


(Solving Industry's Hardest 
Problems by Combining 
Science with Common Sense 


A gencral nod of approval greeted this pronouncement. 
“That’s the stuff,” the sales manager agreed. 

“We're not getting employe cooperation,” the factory super- 
intendent admitted. 

“Then we must get at the source of the problem,” the presi- 
dent ruled, “I'll tell the factory men and women, too.” 

The president proceeded to tell, in an announcement duly 
printed and posted on all factory bulletin boards. “Unless 
every member of the working force swings into an economy 
program and gives it full support,” this announcement ran, 
“this factory will have to make drastic changes.” 

Department foremen were ordered to convey this message, 
also, by word of mouth. Then the president and his aids 
awaited the necessary results. Six months elapsed. Cost sheets 
did not indicate any material progress. Salesmen labored 
mightily with the trade, but labored vainly, for rival shoe man- 
-ufacturers were still offering more favorable price inducements. 
Another conference of high-ups was held. 

“Why don’t the men and women swing into line?” the puz- 
zled president demanded, “We're paying them about $15,000 


-a week. That’s three quarters of a million dollars every year. 


We're not having any labor troubles. I see no signs of discon- 
tent. The payroll people must surely see that we can not man- 
ufacture and sell at a loss, and keep it up indefinitely. They 
must know their interests are the same as ours. And yet they 
seem indifferent to an economy program which alone will keep 
them on their jobs. Why can’t we get them into line?” 

The superintendent and department foremen shook their 
“We've warned the hands in every way. we can,” 
they answered defensively. 

“Why don’t you hire some man-engineers?” this suggestion 
came from the new advertising manager. 

The president shuddered, “I’ve had enough of efficiency en- 
gineers,” he almost shouted. “Never again for me.” 

“Beg pardon, chief,” the new advertising manager hastened 
to explain, “I said ‘man-engineers’. They’re something else 
again. They work with the men, on the same plane, and sell 
them on what the factory’s all about. They show them that 
the money my department spends is not mere waste for 
‘splurge’—money that they think should go into their pockets— 
but something that makes more sales and hence more jobs for 
them, if they will do their parts. The plan was tried success- 
fully in the last factory I helped advertise. Why don’t you 
try it here?” 

It took two hours of oratory to sell the president on the 
plan. But the advertising manager, perspiring in every pore 
finally made his idea stick, Five of the engineers went unob- 
trusively to work at different jobs on different floors. While 
working at machine or bench they picked out employes with 
constructive minds, and sold them on economy. ‘The boss 
isn’t trying to put over anything on you or me,” each engineer 
declared. “The boss has to pay the bills and meet competition, 
in the selling field. He can’t do it unless we trim wastes and 
cut down on spoilage.” This leaven, working in the labor loaf, 
from the constructively minded workers to those of neutral 
mind, finally raised the spirits of the workers with those nega- 
tive minds which are the most difficult of all to get in line. 

The attitude of the manufacturing force began to change 
noticeably. The atmosphere became charged with interest in 
the game. Suggestions began to come from the working force 
of how the factory could be improved and production costs 
cut, now here, now there. 

One worker called attention to the cluttered aisles. A fore- 
man passed this suggestion to the sweeper boys. The boys, be- 
cause the suggestion came from ‘one of them,’ bestirred 
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themselves and cleaned up the aisles. An- 
other worker said, “Why doesn’t each of 
us clean up around his bench or machine 
each Saturday afternoon?” ‘he idea was 
passed along the floors and it went big. 
« The fitting room girls took a hand. 

Our machines get no natural light,” they 
told their foremen. “So we work by 
electricity all the time.” A check-up on 
all the floor’s machines followed. Half 
the operations on that floor were carried 
on under artificial light. The positions of 
the machines were changed so that all 
could be worked under natural light. Then 
it developed that the windows were so 
grimy that very little natural light got in. 
A_window-cleaning campaign ensued. The 
effect was equivalent to a burst of big arc 
lights. The cost sheets showed savings in 
many ways—in more accurate work, bet- 
ter quality and a’ saving of two-thirds the 
previous lighting bill. 

In the lasting room the foreman had 
long worried over pincer marks made on 
velvet, satin and suede material. He dis- 
cussed this problem with one of the 
workers in that room. The worker sug- 
gested using a bit of smoked elk on each 
Pair of pincers from which came the 
marks, Another suggested that if the del- 
icate material were covered while in work 
the finished shoes need not be cleaned. 
ane aay Program was on its way. 
ae Kolbemntae being engineered from 
Ayes interested in the general scheme 
ot improving production for their own 
gain, the hands set out to make a reduc- 
“ion of twenty percent in production 


pe ie igaast until then work- 
usively, n 
ee Te ay, ow assumed general 


: actory was fifty I 
shoes behind. In thirty days all the back 
orders were turned out and the factory 
program was up-to-date. But another ob- 
stacle asserted itself. It had been the 
custom to fill orders on the rotation plan 
some orders, entered on the first of the 
tie Oe oe for delivery on the twenty- 
i ae others received on the thirtieth, might not be de- 
mre as we oe A lot of finished stock therefore lit- 
aga te ppping Tooms, awaiting shipment on the specified 
lo eed : er suggested that orders be made up to match 
he § dates. His Suggestion was followed through, and 
ape unnecessary tie-up of capital. ; 
wild ape been so short of lasts that many lasts were 
eet or as the operators finished shoes. Such shoes fre- 
np dd ont E shape before they reached the dealers hands 
Omori ent back to be relasted, at the factory’s expense. 
© employes said: . “Why not use ‘followers’ in place 


of the regular lasts?” 
relasting visibly decitaodl PSESEEMES GY SEs CEE 


I 
ihe cg a many other ways the five engineers justified 
wanes I aes and workmen were playing the game. The 
ad long recognized the laxities under which they 
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(When production is dropping off the man-en- 
gineer steps in unobtrusively working with the men 
on the same plane. 
must make them see that it will be to their advantage 
to cut down on waste and speed up on production. 


After gaining their confidence he 


worked, but sneered at them.. It was none of their business to 
effect reforms. But—and a big but it is—they did not enjoy a 
slovenly shop. Employes do not respect inefficiency. Once on 
their mettle—as cooperators—they cleaned up that shop in 
every way. The factory reduced its manufacturing costs. The 
salesmen—again able to compete in price as well as quality— 
made up their sales losses and held their trade. And the presi- 
dent beamed upon the head book-keeper, for the factory was 
no longer in the red. 

This case selected at random from a thousand which I know, 
is illustrative of a modern method, by which business can take 
up its slack through the creation of a mutual understanding be- 
tween employer and employed. The man and his boss are get- 
ting together, not by the boss giving a fancy clubhouse to the 
man and his fellow workmen; not by bestowing group insurance 
upon them; not by labor representation on the Board of 
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Directors; not by any new theories or methods designed to 
bring harmony in industry, but by going back, to a large extent, 
to the days when master and man worked side by side and, © 
through workshop discussion, learned to know what was in the 
heart and mind of each other. * 

There are men living in that part of Connecticut where.I 
reside who can recall the last of those pioneers of New England 
industry who came to the factory as early as any of their work- 
men, who donned apron and set example for others who-were 
to do an honest day’s work for~hire, who mingled with those 
workmen, not only during long factory hours but also in town 
meetings and in church and lodge. ; 

Under those relatively simple industrial conditions master 
and man were in almost conStant contact. Problems of pro- 
duction, of merchandising, of politics, of religion were subjects 
of joint debate while-the day’s work went~on. If master and 
man were at variancé on any burning “question of the day 
chances were that their-final opinions would be merged into 
something that partook of the viewpoint of each. They gen- 
erally got together, mentally as well as physically. At any rate 
the employe’s state of mind and the employer’s state of mind 





certainly affected each other. Consequently production was + 


of a high order and daBor trouble, or at.least labor inefficiency, _ 
was comparatively rare. And then industrial conditions changed. 

From the old, simple boss-workman’ status, the guiding genius™ 
of the factory found it necessary to give more and more time to 
the technique of business and less and less time to the tech- 
nique of production. As factories increased in size and number 
the employer had less and less timé to contact his employe. The 
employer moved from the employe’s side into an office, then 
into a different building and possibly intova different city: The 
old first-hand contact between master and man became sect 
hand, then third-hand, then fourth-hand, “as enlargement Of 
the business compelled the employer té*hire departmental as- 
sistants. As a result there developed a’ wide gulf between the 
Big Boss in his big office and the man who worked for day 
wages in the distant factory. i 





American indust: 
into that gulf during th 
labor and increase in 


ty has come dangerously close to falling 


the American-born workman is entirely cut off from the in- 


fluence of his boss, the new i i 
S; and perhaps revolutionary. ideas 
pee alae ms ee The language of the faeces of 
ay replace t 
once lee Ae = e language employer and employe 
nowing the artficial gulf which has ] 
and his boss in American factorie: Een eat san 
S 
Bursente Hrougat to bear on the ae el ee 
€ past few decades, a student of industri: 

f 5 al sociolo ust 
Ne off his hat to the sanity of the great body of faQtOey eae 
p oes who have kept their own little ships on even keels. 
_ Ina crude, stumbling way the average employer has been try- 
ing to combat the influence of the slacker, the trouble-makerand 


the floater. But until the past few years the orthodox method of 


Firing is one of the 

nover is among the 

actory cost sheets. 

pes of an Ohio town. The 

and not over-particular. How- 

ever me new employe looks like fairly good stuff and on the 

beta = bl ae igs the vocational and physical 
ceeds to make friends in th 7 

Proceeds to spread dissatisfaction, Cet je 


As he and Tom Jones leavi 
ate aer are leaving the fac 





) ory one night he 
“How much you making, Tom?” P 


To which Tom replies with a t ide, “ 
out close to $46 last week.” ee 


“What?” the newcomer scor 
you only making $46 a w 
You earned at least $55)?" 

Tom Jones, mulling this remark over that night, begins to 
think he isn’t getting all that’s coming to him. 

Another week elapses. The newcomer passes Tom’s machine. 


nfully replies. “You, a man like 
eek, doing the work you're doing? 
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The machine has broken down. Tom is on piecework. He has 


' been rather fond of that machine until the. newcomer comes 


along and sneers: “Broken down, again, eh? ; What can you 
expect from such junk.” f aula 

Tom automatically resents that word “junk”, but it sticks in 
his mind, especially as the newcomer adds; ‘I’ve worked in a 
good many factories and I’ve never seen a worse deal than we 
et here.” ~ 
: The floater sows his*seed of discord and discontent in various 
parts of the factory. His harmful words are uttered with a 
smile. He is even something of a mixer. A jovial sort perhaps. 
But he is decreasing the output of that factory without doing 
anyone any good. And after his true nature is discovered and 
his doctrine has been spread from bench to bench and from 
floor to floor the management can do one of two things—fire 
him.or reform him. : : 3 

Factory managers used to fire trouble-making floaters invari- 
ably. They are learning to reform thent, They reform them 
by*hiring, as companions, skilful man-engineers. It is the man- 
engineer who is getting to the. bottom of most.of our industrial 
difficulties and demonstrating to both man~and master how 
they can be solved without economic Joss. Ae 
; This man-engineer is relatively new. The pioneer in the 
promotion of this idea is John FT. Sherman, President of the 
Sherman Corporation, Boston, who,has built up .a large inter- 
national organization with offices in.the principal industrial cen- 
ters. Mr. Sherman has. made a close-up study of labor prob- 
lems in America for fifteen years. .. a 

’ “The principle and practice followed ‘by our organization in 
helping management iron out problems,” says Mr. Sherman, 
“are founded on the fact that science is replacing rule of thumb 


in all successful business. Current facts, or effects in industry, 


-can be traced to causes. Treatment of these causes can and will 
aid in changing the effects. f 
“In all factories or production centers there are three dis- 
tinct classes of employes,,the constructive, the neutral and the 
negative. Generally:‘speaking, the constructive employe ‘likes 
his job and gives hissbest to it. He is ambitious, forward-look- 
ing and satisfied thatrhis.job offers him the desired opportuni- 
ties indife. While he*is seldom much of a talker, his production 
is consistently up to ‘the’ normal of what a man should ac- 






complish without;strain.;. He may have his off days but his . 
shis-employer one hundred cents on the wage ' 





total output gi 


dollar. Because there is a direct ratio between a man’s personal ' 


satisfaction and well-being and the amount of energy and ability 
he puts into his work, this constructive worker gains in self- 
respect and material advantage. In spite of certain influences 
which ‘seek to swing the pendulum of work from too much to 
too little, in spite of thé struggle for less work and more pay, 
in this and other#countriés, there are thousands of these con- 
structive workers in “America, and they are the foundation 
stones of American prosperity. . 

“The neutral workers merely ‘ride along,’ doing just enough 
to get by—for what they can get out of it. They are apt to 
gravitate toward the constructive worker class, under proper 
conditions, or they may join the class of negative workers. The 
latter are in direct contrast to the constructive workers, and 
their negative attitude shows up in their output. The con- 
structive workers are usually too well satisfied with their 
present, too sure of their future and too busy at all times to do 
much talking. The negative workers are usually very vocal. 
Many of them have unusual ability. Frequently their negative, 
even destructive attitude; can be traced to inherited disposition 
or unfortunate surroundings or experience. At any rate, such 
negative workers are liabilities and not assets to the factory 
which has them on its payroll. And, furthermore, the negative 
attitude is a liability to the man himself, and to his best in- 
terests as a worker and a citizen. : 

“For many years it was common factory practice to fire a 
negatively-motivated employe. There is no more reason why 
a human being should be scrapped without some effort first 
being made toward rehabilitation than for junking a machine 
which may have developed a defect. A negatively-motivated 
man or woman is not necessarily a hopeless case. I have seen 
thousands of such workers converted into factory assets through 
the scientific, sympathetic treatment which is a part of the 
functioning of our engineering organization. Firing a man does 
not get at the foundation or the fundamental cause of the 
waste and loss resulting from his state of mind. There are many 
better ways of handling him. 

“A Michigan chair factory had on its payroll a Pole whose 
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radical tendencies had brought him within speaking distance of 
discharge many times. We installed a suggestion system for his 
management’s employes. The Pole—about to be fired—came 
forward with a suggestion -that materially reduced production 
costs. He was promptly sold on the idea that it paid to be 
constructive instead of destructive. He took natural pride on 
the idea he had offered, and in its result. He became enthusias- 
tic about his job. He is a hundred percent payroll asset today. 

“For a New England woolen mill we installed a method of 
centralized employment. One of the foremen who had a large 
following in ‘the factory, resented the innovation bitterly. He 
became the center of a pronounced negative influence, but the 
management was loath to let him go. A determined effort 
was made to sell him on the constructive attitude idea. After 
patient treatment he was developed to see that the centralized 
hiring plan was the best for him and for all parties concerned. 
He became one of the strongest adherents of the new plan, and 
today is an outstandingly constructive influence in the mill.” 

This method of getting the man and his boss together without 
doing damage to the interests of either meets the approval of 
men in high places. This is part- 
ly because it. is based on sound 
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Some authorities hold that thirty percent of the value of 
production is wasted in one form or another. In many cases 
twenty-five percent of the payroll dollar is wasted through 
inefficiency on the part of the workers or their equipment. 
As I have already indicated, workers are more apt to sneer 
at laxity in factory management than they are to try to cure 
or overcome that laxity. One of the chief jobs of the man- 
engineer is to develop workers up to a mental condition where 
they will want to correct any faulty methods or systems in 
management. 

A method much in vogue to gain payroll good will is to give 
the workers something. An Illinois manufacturing concern 
sought to establish an entente cordiale with its payroll people 
by presenting them with a magnificent clubhouse, with all 
modern conveniences and a large number of luxuries. The 
boss figured that the clubhouse would be a ten strike. It was 
a flop. The workers stayed away from that clubhouse so 
unanimously that it was closed after a dismal month’s run. 
Nearly a year elapsed. Then as a result of the type of en- 
gineering effort which I have described came the suggestion 

from the workers that they 





psychology and practical econ- 
omy.’ Industrial strife, whether 
it be manifest openly in pro- 
longed strikes or hides itself un- 
der the blue coat of a slacker in 
a stove factory, causes loss to 
workers, bosses and all members 
of the great body politic. Ameri- 
can industry’s biggest problem is 
the substitution of an active 
good will for indifference and ill 
will. The outstanding virtue of 
the method I am now discussing 
is, as I see it, that it actually 
solves this problem. It takes 
the “blah” out of industrial re- 
lations and gets them to the 
bed-rock of mutual understand- 
ing—in fact as well as name. 

here is something reminis- 
cent of the oratory of an old- 
time Fourth-of-July celebration 
or the exhorting of a backwoods 
circuit preacher in the ad- 
dresses-from-the-throne read or 
delivered in a good many fac- 
tories. On the one hand the 
addresser appeals to the patrio- 
usm or loyalty of the freemen who work for him. On the other 
hand he threatens them with the damnation of discharge if they 
don’t behave. Most of these addresses, whether they are 
printed or spoken, are honestly conceived. The boss is up 
against several kinds of a tough proposition and can see no way 
out of his difficulty unless the payroll people come through 
with more work or less pay or both. The payroll people could 
be made to see things straight if the boss didn’t talk down to 
them, and at them. 

Payroll people are human beings, with the same hopes, joys, 
Sorrows and aspirations as the boss people. They like to be 
talked with but they resent being talked at, especially if they 
are scolded, threatened or commanded. It is a well known 
principle of psychology that the mental sequence of a child 
is: First, to do; second, to feel; third, to understand. But 
adults, in or out of a factory, follow a different sequence. With 
them it is: First, to understand; second, to feel; third to do. 

Unfortunately for industry, the child sequence has been 
pretty generally followed until the past decade. Labor has been 
told what to do before any attempt has been made to let 
labor understand why a certain thing should be done, The 
new school is trying to make labor understand before asking 
labor to do. 

A factory boss spends his days and nights combating waste. 
He has to fight the depreciation of the raw material dollar, the 
plant dollar, the machinery dollar and the sales dollar, but the 
payroll dollar is also quite necessarily on his mind—and the 
depreciation of the payroll dollar begins with ideas. The 
workers’ state of mind is the chief cause for holdbacks, re- 
Straint of effort, waste and loss which combine to form an im- 
mense liability not disclosed on the factory balance sheet. 








(One of the results of the man-engineer 
system is happier, more contented work- 
men, because there is a direct ratio between 
a man’s personal satisfaction and well-being t 
and the amount of energy and ability he plant. The carrying charge 

puts into his work. 


should have a clubhouse. The 
suggestion gathered weight like 
a rolling snowball. The work- 
ers organized, to own their own 
clubhouse. At the proper junc- 
tion the factory - management 
presented the original, empty 
luxurious clubhouse, but in re- 
sponse to the requests of em- 
ployes. They have been enjoy- 
ing it ever since—because the 
idea was theirs; after the man- 
engineers had been among them. 

In another factory a depart- 
ment was established for salvag- 
ing old tools. This department 
was at some distance from the 
main plant. It was soon ob- 
served that a great-many work- 
ers were lugging tools from the 
main plant to the salvaging de- 
partment, where they were 
tested, found in good enough 
condition to be re-used, and 
were then returned to the main 
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against each piece was often in 
excess of the tool’s value. The 
engineers, in analyzing causes. 
found that many of the workers were scrapping tools on the 
slightest pretext, merely because there was a aes eats 
ment. The man-engineers stopped that waste in the aa 
salvaging department by getting at its cause, and convince He 
workers that each of them was hired to use his tools up to the 
limit of their usefulness and were not to discard them without 
‘ood reasons. . . ' 
: In this case, as in all others, the man-engineers an not a 
dulge in glittering generalities. They went into a speci 
case with specific statements. They dealt only i acts. - 
As Mr. Sherman puts it: “The need for pure facts in ae) 
re-sanitation is as important as the need for pure ag Se 
water, Out of a wide experience in dealing direct. “4 ie : e 
minds and viewpoints of employes, it has [eee s ove at 
‘bunk,’ from whatever source, does not go oe eee 
half-truth, and unsound ideas with an employe te can ne Be 
displaced, permanently, by a different variety © pu aa 
truth and unsound ideas with an executive slant, | ees ly by 
facts that bear the stamp of a Whatever is ‘sold’ to em- 
loyes must have intrinsic soundness. . 
p ‘You cannot get a worker to show pep, enthusiasm and loyal- 
ty if his work is delayed through faulty delivery of raw mate- 
rial to his bench. It is the tendency of workers to place the 
blame for stoppages, wastes and defections. on tools, routing 
and other errors in factory equipment or management. This 
tendency grows if the management takes no steps to improve 
the tools, routing and other things with which the worker finds 
fault. But the employes’ negative attitude may be corrected by 
consistent effort to make changes in response to their com- 
plaints. . ; ; 
One of the handicaps under which [Continued on page 68] 








CWhen the battle in the 
Street became general, a 
chance bullet caught 
Machen just as he was 
about to shoot throu gh his 


, window at Palmer. 
4 
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BIL of 
my STE RY 


. > finally lifts from the 


FACE of GUILT 


ULY the tumult and the shooting died, 
the coppers and the copper decamped; 
these latter under escort to a thug, bar a 


wits and legs had led to loopholes in the dragnet of 
the law—the rest for the most part in patrol 
wagons, though more than a few waited where they 
had fallen to be removed by ambulances. 

It was long, therefore, ere Queer Street réfound 
any likeness to its wonted calm and the famished 
lovers felt safe in forsaking the refuge of the old 
house in quest of food; not that they had more to 
fear from November and his crew so much as that 
they were loath to risk being recognized, pointed 
out by eye witnesses as the focal axis of the late 
unpleasantness, and so put in peril of police atten- 
tions. 

It followed that, when at length a taxi put them 
down at Claremont, they found the resort thinly 
frequented, the gayer dinner guests all gone; and 
if the array of empty tables on its lawn did distil 
a lonesome atmosphere for folk bent on making 
the most of a brave occasion, at least they hadn’t 
to wait their turn to dine al fresco, and felt their 
shabbiness to be less staring. iz 

Better yet, they were able, behind the waiter’s 
back, to trade mute delicious reassurances as to 
the constancy of each other’s affections by holding 
hands in the folds of the cloth, and the purblind 
world none the wiser. 

As if the storm just weathered had broken the 
tedious season of their discontent and, passing, left 
a rainbow in the sky, every circumstance of this 
rare treat conspired to smile on their delight. The 
night was clear, there was even to be discovered in 
this divorce from walled-in city ways a moon, a 
slow sweet draught breathed downstream to temper 
the rigors of the warmth and make weary flesh forget the tor- 
ments it had known as long as the sun lasted—there was music, 
not too near, as though the sighs and vows of all the lovers at 
large in the scented dark had fused and found a single voice 
in song. Below the small green island of their anchorage in that 
lake of ebon asphaltum whose surface answered with a plangent 
and sonorous drone the strumming tyres of motor traffic, the 
dumb black river writhed like a mythologic worm belting the 
world with its folds, lamps adrift striking fire from its bur- 
nished scales. But best of all, lore won in lands where living 
is more an art than a free-for-all had ordered a little feast as 
well composed as a good painting, and Youth and Love and 
Laughter were their guests . 

And if their communion took a pensive turn over the coffee 
and cigarettes, those two were incapable of finding unhappiness 
in that. 

“Penny,” May made a reckless bid to end one little spell of 
silence. 

“For my thoughts? They’re worth more; but T’'ll knock them 
down to you for nothing, dear.” 

“Ts love nothing?” 

“Tt’s not legal tender; and what’s given as a free gift can’t 
be metamorphosed offhand into a price.” 

To this the girl gave a small wail: “O dear!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Y’m thinking how hard I’ll have to work to be an author’s 
wife——” 

“Ts the prospect so appalling?” 

“A good bit. Dear; I don’t suppose it’s usual, but I wish 


bare half-dozen whom luck or nimble- 
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you'd let me name my gift from the bridegroom. Will you?” 

al can deny you nothing.” j 

Well, then . . I’m afraid it’ll be terribly expensive, be- 
cause nothing will do but the best, you'll think I’m a gold- 
digger . . .” 

“You let on to be in love with me, and sit there grinning like 
La Gioconda and delaying to put me out of my misery! Have 
a heart—if you’ve none of your own, have mine—and give your 
wedding present a title!” 

“Oh very well: Webster’s Unabridged.” 

Just for that, you shall get it and—what’s more—I shall 
make it my business’to see you read every word: of it.” 

Tl have to—to understand you. But you haven’t told me 
yet, you know, what your thoughts were, whatever it was you 
were taking so seriously.” 

I was only thinking about the first number on the program 
for, tomorrow, our journey downtown to get a license.” 

It’s about time,” the girl affirmed, “you proposed. Though 
I expect you'll turn out much the same as every married man. 
once you get used to it, and tell people I did the proposing, 
talking all the time about taking a course to be an author's 
ae ed =e as brass!” 

shouldn’t wonder,” Palmer thoughtfully agreed. “I fanc: 
the best any wife ever gets of her Tiusband ae worse ate 
expects. It mightn’t be a bad bet to hope for better things. 
Besides sid 

“Besides,” May caught him up, “you’re mistaken. The first 
thing you'll do tomorrow will be to look through your mail for 
that check and get it cashed, and the next to buy yourself a 
new hat and a pair of presentable shoes. I hope I’m not too 
fussy in insisting that the man I marry must have some stand- 
ing better than the bare soles of his feet. As for that hat——!” 

i I always hate to take it off,’ Palmer professed, “for fear 
Tl find some bird has built a nest in it.” , 

It would be a cuckoo,” Mary darkly surmised, “I don’t 
suppose,” she went on more soberly, “you’ve even stopped to con- 
sider what you'll do if that check doesn’t come in the first mail.” 
ae that bad thought off this blessed pre-nuptial celebra- 

ENo. I mean it. What would you do?” 
aie Mr. Deacon on the telephone and ask him td find out 

“That wouldn’t help much; and he’d think i Y 
couldn’t Wait another day—you can’t afford ingens AS 
who’s being so kind to you, Jack. But suppose it really doesn’t 
show up when you expect it——?” 

I don’t quite know,” Palmer blankly acknowledged. “We'd 
have to muddle through somehow.” ; 

But I haven’t a dollar, and you won’t have much more by 
the time you've settled for this banquet, dear. I couldn’t go 
toa hotel tonight, as you want me to, and risk waking up to 
ten d have to wait a my room till your check did come and 

u ransom me. course, re’ ys? iti 
poe ane a ey lie there’s seven days’ pay waiting 

“Tl not let you go back, not while all of November's friends 
who weren’t pinched tonight know enough to look for you there 
if one of them should take it into his head to act as Red’s 
avenger.” 

te fate he’s dead?” 

only know what I overheard the police saying while the 
stood guard over his body, in front of the ieue SerCeOE 
waiting for the wagon to come and take it to the Morgue. They 
were sure enough, and worried, too, because one of those who 
got away was Ike the Bite. They said, when he found out No- 
vember had been killed, he’d fill himself full of hop and go on 
the war-path to get even—run amuck, I imagine, as the Malays 








do. I’ve seen them, killing right and left.like mad:dogs till some- 
body shoots them dead. And that-settles that,” Palmer summed 
up with decision: “No more Summerland for you, my dear, not 
if you never get what you’vé earned thére, so long as the Bite’s 
on the loose. You'll get some‘ hofel'to.take you in for tonight, 
and trust me to make it all right for you:in the-morning.” 

“And you?” ree Ft 

“Back to my-digs, of course—don’t you worry about me—for 
my last night in‘Queer Street!” 4 

“But no hotel’s going to take me in, Jack, unless I-bring bag- 
gage or pay in advance. I can’t do that, I’d have to go back 
with you to get any baggage and if Mrs. Fay caught me trying 
to sneak out witha handbag, even, she’d have me arrested. 
It’s no use, dearest—it’s either call at Summerland to collect 
what’s due me, or go home with you to Queer Street. And 
once in my own-room, there’d be no sense in going out to sleep 
in a hotel, would. there?” ie. 

Palmer groaned and vehemently protested, but in the end had 
to bow to the inexorable force of May’s argument. 

“And anyway,” the girl demurely informed him, when he had 
thrown up his hands in token of defeat, “if. you think for a 
minute I meant to put up in a hotel and let you run whatever 
risk there is in going back there without me, you're the most 
mistaken man that ever breathed. I suppose there’s more than 
one way of being in love; but to let the man I love face any 
danger I’m afraid to share, isn’t my way.” ¢ 

So back to Queer Street, very late and tired and more in love 
than ever, they went in the end together, and regained the 





(Suddenly faced 
with arival gang 
November's 
gunmen turned 
their attention 
from their vic- 
tims and began 
shooting in 
every direction. 
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shelter of the old house without the slightest misadventure— 
* meeting, indeed, no more within doors than-without to lend a 
pinch of color to Palmer’s misgivings. Machen’s door continued 
taciturn as any tomb’s, Mrs. Fay if up so late was for once 
incurious, and every landing drowsed in a hush and a wan blue 
glimmer of low-turned gas that was to be discriminated from 
every night’s by nothing a body could put a name to. The 
atmosphere carried distinctly strange value for all that . 

“I can’t make it out,’ Palmer puzzled while they lingered 
over their reluctant good night at May’s door; “I expect it’s 
all imagination, but’ I can’t seem to put the impression away 
that the old place knows something has happened to turn the 
Page on a bad old chapter in its life and open a new and better 
one. 

“It’s funny,” May agreed—‘I feel it too: as though it had 
some happy news to tell us and was trying to in whispers just 
too fine for ears like ours to hear.” : 


 Taars it,” Palmer cried—‘“exactly! » As if it were sayi 
; ae > it, ctly* ‘ ying 
to us: Tonight at last you can sleep in peace, and so shall 1!’ ” 
ae do hope you will, dear—you’ve lost so much of late.” 
Tf I don’t, I shan’t feel the loss of it, I’m too happily 


eaten) But what I can’t make out is, how the old house 


“Tt knows a lot,” Ma: 
I shouldn’t wonder.” x 


But the vanity of an author had b if i i 
€ val een touched, if in a fashion 
aa cae its own balm. “TI could feel it, but it took you to 
is the ee agen you pretend to doubt your fitness to 
a novelist’s helpmate! What a lucky fool I am, to have 
ae in love with such a fraud!” ; 
“Tm not,” the girl indignantl i 
i ; i y declared and the minute her 
see at liberty resumed: “I’m not a fraud, I’m just afraid: 
y ue ound to be a great success, I can’t afford ever to let 
you f nd out you've married a failure.” é 
Tl never,” he laughed, “that’s certain!” 


“You } : 2 rtain! 
Honesty, Jack aie a little bit afraid I'll turn out a failure? 


“I know, if you do, I'll i 
a woma to let me.”” Moe a 
$ though this stran; ility whi 

ge new tranquility which the old house 

ae eS truly soporific, the rest they parted presently to 
eee cir respective pillows was dreamless altogether. 

aes Eee punctually roused nothwithstanding by an inward 

aa Dacor bone he hadn't wittingly instructed, and 

TAM nEie see na window in a feverish fret when the post- 


_ In some hope of 


gravely surmised—“more than we do, 


, you’re too completely 


that the morning maar in sequel which warned the household 

bra: 
‘ t, that befell which hall 

man and held hi 4 ch halted the young 

maine im back in the dusk up there, unseen, fora full 


ince that skirmish which she 
y night before last, and further- 
'y gesture of a sneak thief making a 


: black 
pause long enough noiselessly to latch it Tenndne eye 
shaking as with alco- 


She disappeared directly 
escending to her lair in 


Palmer had a smile of pity for the abj 
: t ject creature as he went 
og tae to the front doors. It wasn’t difficult to guess what 
ad happened: how Mrs. Fay, thinking—with whatever end in 
view—to take her crossgrained spouse unawares, had used a 
passkey to let herself into his suite at an hour when she had 
some reason to believe the old man would be asleep, but had 
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_ found him to’ the contrary disconcertingly astir in his den, if 


perhaps not vigilant enough to catch her in the act of violating 
his taboo. 5 

At all events, her fright had been so thorough that she had 
forgotten all about the mail; and that in Palmer’s sight was ‘all 
to the good’, since it spared him an unwelcome encounter; and 
if something in the incident troubled the dregs of ancient mem- 
cries, he was too intent on the scatter of letters that littered 
the checkered tiling . . . : 

He sorted his own out of the thin handful . . and in what 
was to all intents and purposes his next conscious moment, 
stood breathless on the fourth floor landing, thumping May’s 
door and calling through its panels. 

“Did I wake you, dearest?” he contritely asked when drowsy 
accents answered. “I’m sorry, but I couldn’t wait to tell you: 
I’ve got that check and- H 

“Wait—O please, Jack! That’s no way to bring me such 
glorious news!” 

Bedsprings complained beyond the door, bare feet found a 
bare floor, then their slippers, a pause ensued long enough to 
permit an active young woman to shrug into a kimono, heels 
came tapping, the lock grated: May drew her lover in and gave 
herself, all warm and fragrant from her slumbers, to his arms 
and lips. 

“What does it matter what people might think? 
night you'll be my husband!” ‘ 

“Before noon, unless you want to take a big chance and wait 
till after luncheon——” 2 > 

“Not I, beloved—too much of a gamble!” 

‘Not that I like to be matter-of-fact at a time like this, but 
you must bear in mind, my dear, you’re marrying a struggling 
Young author, who can’t afford to be late for an appointment 





Before to- 


with the dean of American editors, even if he has to leave his * 


bride to eat her first meal of a married woman alone.” 

“She won’t mind, so long as you don’t let anything come 
between her and the wedding breakfast. Because she’s fam- 
ished!” 

“How soon can you be ready, then? But I’m forgetting: 
we've got to wait till I can get this check honored—Deacon 
gave me yesterday a card of introduction to the paying-teller 
of his bank—and that means some time after ten, I’m afraid.” 

“So much the better, hungry or no hungry; it leaves me a little 
time to give to the mysteries of the bride’s robing. I’ve simply 
got to press my other skirt and wash a pair of stockings! So 
trot along now—only tell me where and how soon to meet you.” 

‘An offer to call back for her with a cab was met by the re- 
minder that they had no time to lose if they were to make a 
proper breakfast, shop for a wedding ring and the bridegroom's 
new hat and shoes to boot, secure a license at the bureau in 
City Hall and be made man and wife before noon . 


Ie WAS in the untimely upshot well after that hour when 
Queer Street opened out its bleary vistas to the windows of 
the taxi which fetched those wistful bold romantics uptown 
again, that Mrs. John Palmer Franklin might get on with her 
packing while her husband went on about his momentous busi- 
ness, and his first glimpse of it was enough to make that hapless 
son of fortune release his wife’s hand and waist and sit sharply 
forward, with the croak of a fatalist who sees a cruel present- 
ment on the verge of coming incurably true. 

“T knew it, couldn’t last! something cussed was bound to 
happen! Now what?” 

And May, rousing out of her corner and her dream, too, knew 
a catch at her heart which forbade any answer other than a 
sympathetic hiss of breath indrawn. ‘ 

In front of the old house one of those little knots of inane 
busybodies had gathered which seem veritably to seep into being 
through the seams in the sidewalk when anything untoward 
occurs, or gives the slightest promise of occurring, in the 
streets of New Vork. Yet nothing in the lineaments of the 
house itself gave any clue to the event, whether threatened or 
already of record, which excused this manifestation, it wore to 
the shrewdest scrutiny its worn and hopeless aspect of everyday 
anchanged. 

“Had you better stop?” May doubted. ‘“Wouldn’t it be 
wiser to tell the chauffeur to drive right on to the Knickerbocker 
office? Whatever this means might delay you. . .” 

“That’s precisely why I must stop,” Palmer fretted. “I 
don’t dare go on to meet Mr. Deacon and that detective without 
finding out the latest developments here—if any! I might 


4 il 








C ‘If you think for a moment that I am going to put up ata hotel and let the 





man I love face that danger alone, you're mistaken, dear,’ May informed her lover. 


make them waste hours of their valuable time planning to do 
away with some obstacle that’s decided all of a sudden to quit 
being such.” 

He had fare and tip ready when the cab pulled up; and 
hopping out, he helped May alight and was running up the steps 
with her before any neighbor in the gaping crowd could mark 
them as numbered among Mrs. Fay’s roomers. As the front 
door closed on them a child’s voice below screamed something 
in a key of warning, but the words were indistinguishable and 
even had they been heard and heeded, it was too late. . 


Opposite the drawing-room suite, one door to which stood 
ajar, two plain strange men were waiting with a policeman; 
this last as soon as Palmer and his wife entered turned and, 
with a murmur of apology brushed by them as if to leave the 
house, but .didn’t, halted between them and the street door 
instead. At the same time one of the plain men took off a 
hard black hat and disembarrassed his mouth of a ragged cigar, 


-as he turned to Palmer. 


“Mr. Palmer?” he civilly inquired. “We was kind of hopin’ 
you'd show up before long. This [Continued on page 76] 
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Wide World 


CHere Is LITTLE 
UNDERSTOOD 
GREATNESS 


@; By Fred C. Kelly Se 


HAVE just been talking with a great man wh 
bs 7 10, b 
of his modesty, is seldom heard of. Computativels few 
persons know that he is alive. Yet he is not only one of 
; _ the most pa ek ake ous of all time, but a shrewd 
usiness man, a wonderful philosopher, and be: 
ii being with a sense of humor, | ager ee 
he man is Charles F. Brush, who invented the fi 
; is | t prac- 
tical electric light, the modern industri: ae 
a oa aie , ial dynamo, and the 
Imagine the world without electric li 
J v b ghts, dynamo: - 
age batteries! These inventions almost sevolutlontved THE oh 
this well known planet. It seems well nigh incredible that the 
man who may be called the father of commercial electricity is 
able-bodied, hale and hearty, keenly interested in life, and 
Tr i in hi a 
ae on important work. He is only in his 77th year at 
Perhaps Brush early showed as much talent in hi 
rush v ent in his knowledge 
of people as in his work with electricity. When electric direkt 
lighting first became practical, due to the birth of the Brush 
poe in os and ms a ag arc light in 1878, naturally the 
or was not popular with corporations that s 
he bade them be of good cheer, rill siete 
“You'll sell more gas than ever,” he said. “P 
ul é B i eople have 
been living partly in darkness and have organized their lives 
on that basis. But when they get used to light, they’ll want 


more of it. After seeing brilliantly lighted streets and stores 
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they'll want more light in their homes and will burn more gas.” 
That seems logical enough now, but it required genius to 
foresee it then. 
From the first Brush knew it would be a slow, tedious 


process to educate the public to the new light because people 


in the mass are conservative and suspicious of novelty. 

The chief difficulty was'the propensity of everybody to stare 
directly at the brilliant arc and then complain that the light 
was too dazzling. 

“Tt will never do,” people said. “After looking at it, every- 
thing else looks dark. Weill all ruin our eyes.” 

To which Brush replied: “If you wish to be dazzled or 
have your eyes ruined by a bright light, why don’t you stare 
in the same way at the sun? It is vastly brighter than elec- 
tric light.” 

Yet the habit of staring at the arc light hung on for many 
years. People did so partly, perhaps, because they were won- 
dering where the light really came from. One of the first arc 
lamps ever hung out for the public to look at was a 4000- 
candle power light sold to Dr. Longworth of Cincinnati and 
hung from the balcony of his home. A big crowd gathered and 
the inventor was purposely: in the crowd to hear comments. 
In the gathering were a few men of the type who, if they know 
nothing about a subject and find others who know nothing 
about it either, will stop to explain it to.them. Brush listened 
to one of these telling his audience: ‘That little thing at the 
top holds oil—and the tube at the side conducts the oil from 
the can tothe burner.” 

He said nothing whatever about electricity and his hearers 
marveled at his clear understanding of the new light. 

Another trouble that Brush had to contend with in ‘the 
early days was the fact that users of electric lights could not 
be induced to let them alone. Meddling with them threw 
them out of order and the inventor got ‘the blame rather than 
the fellow who monkeyed with them. To get around this, 
Brush had the mechanism of the lamps purposely as difficult 
to get apart as a Chinese puzzle. It was entirely devoid of 
screws that could be taken out and lost. All adjusting de- 
vices were fastened at the factory in a way to discourage 
tinkering. 

Possibly his experience with the dear old public is what 
makes Brush today a little dubious of the intelligence of the 
average man on the street. But if he doubts the average per- 
son’s wisdom, he is not intolerant or unsympathetic. While 
fairly inaccessible, he can still be seen at his office by those 
who have a semblance of an excuse to take up his time. His 
office is on an upper floor of an arcade building he owns in 
Cleveland. Years ago, after retiring from active business he 
had painted on the glass of his office door the astonishing state- 
ment: ‘Office hours, 12:30 to 1,” 

Those office hours became famous, Local papers made com- 
ment and in due course paragraphers all over the country had 
something to say in behalf of such a genteel working schedule. 

But Brush was working harder than he let on. He was in 
his office long before 12:30, though not until then did he un- 
lock his front door, As soon as the reception room contained 
enough people to occupy him until about two o'clock, he 
locked the door. 

That seemingly brief office period struck Brush as so funny 
when he told me about it that he could hardly talk for 
chuckling. 

Today, his “12:30 to 1” sign, as well as his name, has been 
removed from the door. 

He comes to his office now only three days a week, for an 
hour or so, around noon. His secretary sizes up callers through 
a hole in the door, before letting them in. 

“If you don’t wish to be bothered, why do you have your 
office number in the telephone book?” I asked. 

“Qh, it somehow doesn’t seem fair to keep one’s telephone 
number secret,” he replied. “Occasionally somebody drops in 
who is entitled to see me, and without access to the telephone 
to make an appointment, how would he find me?” A 

Thus it appears that his unflattering opinion of the capacity 
and abilities of the average man hasn't lessened his kindliness. 

When he leaves his office, Mr. Brush usually goes to his 
home, one of the old Euclid avenue mansions, and devotes 
himself to scientific research. His basement is well equipped 
as a laboratory and he works with the same zest that he did 
before his inventions brought him fame and fortune. Just 
now he is giving almost his entire [Comtinued on page 76] 
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By Roe Fulkerson 


Decorations by Allen Lewis 


(The Shrine’s own Departments, Conducted by and 
Dedicated to the Temples and Six Hundred Thou- 
sand Shriners who are the Ancient Arabic Order of 
the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine Se Sm Sw 






FY OBLE, I envy you. 
fy = You are as bright as a new tin dipper 
just bought in the five ‘and dime store. 

I am so dumb, someone ought to hang 
me on the wall of the gymnasium with the 
rest of the dumbbells. 

I allow other people to live my life for me while I money 
grub, digging up cash to pay them for doing it. 

You live your own life. I only live vicariously, 

ue baseball I get is that played by Bucky Harris, Walter 
= nson, Joe Judge and the rest of the boys on the Washington 

sie I never play it myself. I just hire those fine chaps to 
Lig fed for me. I buy the tickets to the game while they have 
a the fun. You doubtless play baseball in some Sunday School 
eague or with some amateurs on a Shrine or Blue Lodge 
team. 

In winter I pay Red Grange and a group of professionals 
a tickets to college football games. I a3 aa really get the 
Ha of playing. I just sit and shiver and take my football 

Y proxy. 

Same thing when it comes to making love! I buy novels, go 
to a lot of movies, paying to have a bunch of other fellows 
make love for me. The heroes of the printed page and silver 
a have all my emotional fun for me, because I am a dumb- 

My religion is vicarious, also. I am not like you 
Bo to church regularly and teach a class in Suntay sent 
‘cep my religion in the names of my wife and mother. I get 
little joy or comfort out of it. Of course I pay the preacher 
vee ee Pay fe rather nice clothes my family wears to 

Irch, bu am foo eg! ice 
Oeacie ee 1 enough to let someone else practi 

You knock off work every now and then and go traveling. 


ce my 


I am dumb about this, too. I subscribe for the Geographic 
Magazine and go to hear Burton Holmes and Elmendorf lec- 
tures. I do my traveling staying home! The Geographic 
editor and the lecturers do my traveling for me. They have 
the fun while I grub for the dough to pay them for it. 

You take your children with you in the summer. and get 
better acquainted with them than you can when they are in 
school all day. If I had children, I bet I would take my 
parenthood vicariously also. I doubtless would send them 
away some place to a boy or girl camp and hire a camp leader 
to stand in loco parentis. They would have all the fun of being 
a parent. I would be dunce enough to stick around my business 
and work like the dickens to pay them for leading my life 
for me. 

You realize the need of getting out in the open two or three 
times a week and pound a gutta-percha ball all over a cow 
pasture. All I do is pay high dues to a good country club 
where I sit on the veranda and let other fellows play my goit 
for me. I never played but once. I stayed in the rough so 
long the greens keeper came along and paid me off, thinking 
I was working there. ‘ 

In politics I quarrel and bow wow about the mismanagement 
and graft in my city. I swear dark purple oaths against pro- 
fessional politicians. But when election day comes I neither 
vote nor try to get the better element of our citizens out to 
vote. Then I pay for it in high taxes and wasted public money 
because I am dumbbell enough to think my business is more 
important than my city. I hire a gang of professional politi- 
cians to run my city for me and break my back earning money 
to pay them for it. They get all the fun out of it, too. You 
don’t do that, I know. You vote every time. 

In my Shrine Temple all I do is pay dues. I let the young 
men hustle for all the petitions, do all the work, serve on all 
the committees and get all the fun out of Shrine life. I, poor 
blind idiot, think I have done my duty when I send the Re- 
corder twelve dollars a year. 

In the neighborhood moving picture house I see a news reel 
depicting President Coolidge landing a small fish, and someone 
down in the Gulf of Mexico hauling [Continued on page 60 | 
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THE SHRINE 


WOMEN CANNOT BECOME SHRINERS 
BUT LADIES’ NIGHT SHOULD BE 
ENCOURAGED IN ALL TEMPLES $s 


B] HE Imperial Council has expressed itself 
Aj Plainly on the relation of the ladies 
(Allah bless ’em) to the Mystic Shrine. 
The Shrine is a man’s organization and it 
is intended that it shall ever be so. The 
laws of the Order provide that no ladies 
may take part in Shrine parades, that there can be.no Ladies’ 
Shrine, that there can be no lady members of the organization. 
So be it. We all, ladies included, agree that this is right. 
But the Children’s Hospitals have brought the Shrine closer 
to the home than ever before. This is a type of work which 
appeals to women and in which they can and have helped. 
The Shrine needed to be “sold” to women. All too often in 
“the good old days” (which were bad old days indeed), the 
Shrine was an alibi for many an erring husband. Thanks be 
to Allah this day has long passed, yet in the minds of at least 
some of our ladies there lingered a doubt as to the organization. 
When we know folks we love them. Half the dislike in 
the world is due to a lack of contact. No man doubts the 
refining influence of good women. Both women and Nobles 


profit when they meet socially. What about that Ladies? Night, 
this fall? ; 





us will put some ladies? affair in his: au- 


tumnal program that. his name be not forgotten after the next 


elections, 


IF POTENTATES PERMITTED LESS 
SPEECH MAKING AT CEREMONIALS 
NOBLES WOULD BE MORE ATTENTIVE 


fy HERE are few criticisms made of the aver- 
| age ceremonial session. Most of them are 
j conducted in ideal form. A Shrine Cere- 

monial gathers several thousand men whose 
hearts and minds are tuned for a good 
Noble ia holiday ae an evening’s relaxation, with every 








ys does the membership give the 
Seely ttentior ts talking for some particular ob- 
jective, distinguished guests responding to the compliments of 
the Potentate or orating as i 


isposition to emulate the old Romans at the 
arena who from time to time cried, “Bring on the Christians!” 
The crowd want In anxiety for the 
fun to start they at times forget the courtesy due to guests of 
d to speakers invited to address it. 
on his speech deserves. If 
If he is snappy he gets a lot. But not 
e , big Shriners are good speakers. We 














EDITORIALS 


should accord the man who has the floor the same respectful 
attention he would receive ina Masonic loc ze. . eae 

It is not always the Nobles-who are to blame. Mote a 
one Potentate has allowed a Ceremonial to be talked to ee a 
It is pleasant for him to invite his Shrine friends to ne ay 
monial. It is a joy to him to call them’ to their feet ger 
the Temple, cover them with verbal bouquets and have Se 
tell him what a nickel-plated wonder he is.-_ But piers : 
this sort of thing any real place in a Shrine Ceremonial? ie 

The less speech making at a Ceremonial, the better t pee 
tention. Let’s call it a fifty-fifty break as to blame. a 
suggest to the Nobility that they give better attention as 
then ask the Potentate to reward them by cutting down tee 
number of speech makers so he can get busy at the Fe ‘ 
work of the Shrine, which is to ‘teach the proud and lo Dee 
spirit that after all they do not amount to much in li 
general scheme. 


INTER-TEMPLE VISITS WITH OUR 
NEAREST. SHRINE NEIGHBOR 
SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED chad 


W about a joint picnic or ceremonial wit 
po fe ee Shrine neighbor? Those whe 
do not love us do not know us. It is an 
tain our Temple could organize a yee 
Ho} Hl team which could_‘lick the stuffing ane 
I. those other fellows! And golf! ip 
golf team we could organize in that Temple of ours aol 
honor of the Temple were at stake! It is almost ee aedae 
that our golf gang could not beat any other lot in Shr ers 
There could be a rival Patrol drill. With the ae ee 
dispensing sweet music just think what a dance i ene Ge 
that night after the picnic was over! We cou d PS fens 
winning ball team across the ballroom floor, a te. The 
armed with brooms to show what a clean sweep we cca “ 
defeated team of the other Temple would march be Sy 
each with a black eye put on with burned cork. saavedhiivals 
We could parade our golf team and make the de i hee SOE 
from the other Temple walk behind carrying a cacy ae that 
the victors. Likely we could think uv some way to pa owe 
wonderful patrol of ours and make their defeated riva pri 
the ballroom floor with the oe our baseball team carrie 
and thus get it ready for the dancing. . 
The atole thing would be quite a party. OF toed 
Temple would win all the events and thus establis ore es 
the minds of the Temple closest i us Bor Nn sup! i 
e. It is really worth while to show them, . . e 
i If we are Gian an extra contribution to a Children wet 
pital or if we are building a mosque or extaliishine Oe 
club, it would be simple enough to charge a sma a uote 
of say a dollar or two. The money could go to the Pp Pe 
we have in mind. Everybody would get their money eae 
except those fellows in that other Temple that we oe : ee 
signally. . They, being Shriners, will take their defeat &' 
ly and good-humoredly. 
ee miee, if by beers carelessness they should ap Per a 
wallop us good and proper, it oe be sot for our imm 
Is. That Temple of ours is pretty cocky! ; P 
At all events ee would get a couple of close neighbors Into 
close harmony, like singing Sweet Adeline, and it is oY helps 
brethren to. dwell together in unity. This sort of thing 
to accomplish it. 

















THE SHRINE EDITORIALS 


EVERY RIGHT THINKING SHRINER 
IS BEHIND THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL 
IN THE INCREASE OF DUES ‘»  $» 


OW and then some ill-informed Noble asks 
the same old question as to why the Shrine 
increased. its dues. Perhaps the following 
decision from the able pen of Grand Mas- 
ter Boyton of California might .help to 
answer the question. This decision is not 

unique... ltis one of many and is quoted because it is a fairly 
recent one. 

“We make no pretense of‘controlling or attempting to con- 
trol any other organization, but we do have full penal jurisdic- 
tion over all Masons within the-jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge 
of California, whether affiliated here ot elsewhere, and in the 
exercise of such control I now declare and order that 
from and after this date any, Master Mason who conducts a 
lottery or sells tickets or chances in contravention of Section 
319 of the Penal Code of California, or who otherwise violates 
the laws of the land or of Masonry, shall be charged with un- 
masonic conduct by the proper officer of the Lodge having 
jurisdiction, a just and fair trial given, and upon conviction, 
full and adequate punishment, in good faith, shall be inflicted.” 

Just what inspired the edict is not known. outside of Cali- 
fornia and this is just as well. Some allied body of Masonry 
erred, Every. right thinking Mason, Shriner or otherwise, is 
squarely behind the Grand Master in his decision, 

The same Imperial Council law which increased the dues, 
eliminated all games of chance, lotteries and paddle wheels as 
a method of raising money. 

The increased dues take away any excuse for this sort of 
thing and with this thought in mind every Noble is now “sold” 


on the new rate which will doubtless stand for the lifetime of 
every present member. 





A POTENTATE’S SUCCESS DEPENDS 
LARGELY UPON THE WORKING 
QUALITIES OF HIS COMMITTEES  $ 


fi HERE was a time when the Potentate was 
4 a Pooh Bah, a veritable “cook and captain 
f bold and mate of the Nancy Lee.” He 
was expected to plan and carry out all 
ceremonial sessions, and do the ritualistic 

8% work and all the speech-making, as well 
as planning the financial policy of the Temple. 

Now that Temples have increased till numbers are thousands 
instead of hundreds this plan is no longer possible. The most 
successful administration is that in which the Potentate divides 
the work of the Temple between several standing committees. 

The Potentate is ex officio a member of every committee in 
his Temple. He should be the guiding hand in all their work 
but the actual carrying out of the details must perforce be 
left to the committees. 

As the success of the administration depends on committees, 
so does the success of committtees depend on the working 
qualities of the Nobles selected. Many Potentates make the 
mistake of putting figure heads on their committees. It is not 
the big names which make the committees function but the 
disposition to get. out and hustle. 

Past Potentates, Past Grand Masters, Mayors, Senators.and 





men of great wealth look well on the monthly notice but if 
busy rca of this type are depended on to handle the details 
of a Temple the chances of success are slim: In every Temple 
are willing workers, Nobles who may occupy humble stations 
in life, who have a deep abiding love for the organization. 
Such will do:ten times the work of so-called big” men. To 
these be all honor and glory and all committee work. a 

The Program Committee is, from the standpoint of the 
membership, the most important. At the beginning the 
Shrine year this committee should budget the program of en- 
tertainment for the entire year thus planning ahead such en- 
tertainments, ceremonials, pions ladies’ nights, and dances 
as the income of the Temple justifies. ¢ He 

Glad Hand, Finance, Co yaaieeen: Charity, Baceety Sic a 
other committees suggest themselves so naturally t rae ie 
tailed outline of their work seems hardly necessary. e Po- 
tentate who has such committees and refers to them notes 
which come within their scope has the better organization an 
more leisure to function as a Potentate. 


A COMMITTEE SHOULD RELIEVE 
POTENTATE AND RECORDER IN THE 
PLACING OF UNEMPLOYED NOBLES 


A requent call on the Potentate and 
eee ae from members of the cele 
temporarily out of employment, or those 
1 who want influence used to better their po- 
sitions. While some men are out of saa 
ployment through fault of their ent ag 
have wives and children to feed. It is the ey he 
Temple to do all in its power to better en : oe oe 
port their families and contribute to the relie 
brethren. ; ; 

ee Temple are Nobles whose a sg A Saag an 
guidance makes them willing to take up t 7 iy a eal 
Temple. Such an agency or committee costs Se eine 
amount annually for clerical work and eae \eeemaet 
members of the Shrine who are employers - Eo slonateat, the 
cataloguing the qualifications of men out . ie P ae 
supply and demand for employes ae employ: 
zation can be satisfactorily meshed. _ eli 

Other things being equal, the Shriner ao See amet 
rather have a Noble for an employe. He ee dhines ‘belie 
will be better safeguarded by such a meh Tae tact Mok 
equal, the Noble looking for a job would ral 

ner. ! 

em Funds, Luncheon Clubs and oes eee 
Children show the organization to be tee bet ence 
practical idealism, Establishment of an Rohe Peplayed . 
or Employment Sete bo tee care of t 5 
yell worth while for any Temple. | Es 
: It is not enough to secure a position for a Te boatle 
tematizing the work, as this committee can, he eae. The 
al NS 2 ch ened Loa worthy 
employer is also a Noble! e is ¢ Ne 
emeloye as is the unemployed Noble to a good Bee ants 

To use the Shrine for political Be, le peo ae 
for undeserved positions is far afield from the sf ee 
such a committee. If the Potentate or coe is # : 
refer all such applications to a committee, it reeves them o 
much work and quite a little embarrassment. 
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Noble Will Rogers 
Akdar Temple 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Past Potentate 
H. G. Getchell 
Moila, St. Joseph, Mo. 


On THE membership roll of Me 
appears, modestly and simply enough, the name of Nobl 

Howard Thurston. He is a mild, gentle soul. But—don’t are 
cards with him. Not unless you want to have heart failure. 
t the temptation to make the 


cca Temple, New York, 


agician, turns them away, year 
St and with the crowned heads of 


Teen TEMPLE 
Nobles the Right Reverend Ethelbert 


his vast diocese like the cowboys 
Ea pus and did sleep in the 

unk house shelt i 

often than the ranch house of the boss. Hay aac is ee 


é winning of that vast domain, 


Bishop Talbot was born in Fa. i i 
Fayette, Mo., in 1848, He is an 
old man now, as most folks reckon age, but he is still a great 


t up in him reserves 


ages of time. A fine 
p Talbot, in the pulpit, has never 
‘as always a rare and unusual ability 


a make himself one with his hearérs, No man was ever better 


Noble Howard Thurston The Right Rev. Bilbers Talbot 
Mecca Temple Bishop of Bethlehem 
New York City Trem, Wilkes-Barre 


Who's WHO 


loved and more respected than was Bishop Talbot by ine ee 
and unruly youngsters who, in the late soli _ J 
nineties, rode the plains of the great cattle country. who is 
And it may not be out of place to say that no eee thrill- 
interested in the history of that time, as Direene a eceeh 
ing a decade as America has ever known, can @ ODI tne” 
Bishop Talbot’s own book—“My People Fe 


i le 

PAsr vorenrare 1, G. GETCHELL, of Moila Temple, 
St. Joseph, Mo., has seen every Noble ona be eet 
degree, which is believed to be a record. He Kae yeaa 
Moila Temple, and is now an Emeritus  acmattatie: a Pet 
Council. It was he who first saw the poss K et Cit 
Clayton and persuaded Ethelbert I’, Allen, : oarite ae 
then Imperial Potentate, to place him at the foot tf I erial 
Then he stood by until Noble Clayton was himse eal to 
Potentate. He was the first man who ever took a red Pet 
an Imperial Council meeting—and the camel hides a lived 

Cap Getchell-is not a native Missourian; he with a 
in a state forty-two years, in fact, and went rere 
complete Masonic connection. ine. 

Noble Getchell is one of the great drill masters of the ee 
He can still make an Arab Patrol step lively. Years a ee t 
organized the Blaine Flambeau Club in St. Joseph, ated for 
it going until the Plumed Knight was finally nominate the 
President—only to have Grover Cleveland beat him w ae 
Rev. Mr. Burchard made a few remarks about Rum, ee = 
and Rebellion. In business he is a laundryman in a large 
a very large—way. 


S OME men just haven’t any home. Will Rogers 18 et of 
them. Try and find him. He’s as elusive as a hopping i 
Just when you think you have him roped and hogtied, and t id 
you can see him any night (provided you have enough financia 
standing to buy a seat from a speculator) twirling his rope ae 
the stage that is devoted to the glorifying of the American girl, 
he turns up in London, making “wise cracks” about the Prince 
of Wales and making London like them. Follow him there 
and he skips to Paris. Try to nail him down there and you'll 
find him giving Mussolini riding lessons. . . 
There isn’t, there never has been, an odder, freakier figure in 
the whole world of the theater than Will Rogers. He comes 
under no rule, no classification. If you had told anyone, a few 
years ago, that a tall man in a big hat, with a wide mouth, 
could come out on the stage and do tricks with a lasso, the 
while he drawled out ridiculous stories, and become one of the 
greatest of all drawing cards, they would have laughed at you. 
(So would he, by the way. One of the most engaging things 





Noble Bennett S. Gaitskill 
Mirza Temple 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


In Shrinedom 


about the man is that he has never let his amazing and un- 
paralleled success fool him about himself. Will Rogers kids 
the whole world every day, but he never kids himself.) 

Unique is a word that most writers ought to bar from their 
vocabularies, but it goes in this instance. Rogers is unique; 
Just that. Who else could command front page space in the 
New York Times for a cabled joke about Secretary Mellon? 
Who else, at the same time, could use up space for which ad- 
vertisers are clamoring in the Saturday Evening Post to de- 
scribe Benito Mussolini? 

In the Shrine Will Rogers is a Noble of Akdar Temple, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. But it wasn’t in Tulsa that the hot sands 
burned his feet. Maybe he just couldn’t get home; maybe, 
being a wise lad, he decided that they knew him too well out 
in Tulsa. Anyway, it was in Minneapolis, under Potentate 
Andy Rahn, of Zuhrah, that, at the request of Akdar, Rogers 
Was ennobled. And he certainly got his at that’ ceremonial! 

ahn is an artist when it comes to the torture of novices, but 
what he did and had done to Rogers stands as his masterpiece. 


Past Potentate 
James T. Rogers 
Kalurah, Binghamton 


Noster BENNETT S. GAITSKILL, who lives in Girard, 
Kansas, but belongs to Mirza, of Pittsburg, also in the Sun- 
flower state, is a Democrat. He is probably, at times, a little 
lonely, but he keeps on being a Democrat, and if a miracle 
happens he’ll be a United States Senator, because all the other 

emocrats in Kansas are going to vote for him for that office 
and it might rain on Election Day. 

Noble Gaitskill comes by his politics honestly. He was 
born in Kentucky, and he knew Woodrow Wilson when he 
studied law at the University of Virginia. He was elected 
Mayor of Girard once, and he was Prosecuting Attorney of 
Crawford County for three terms—which, for a Democrat in 
Kansas, 1S a certificate of high standing. He was Master of 
his Blue Lodge for four years and has been Eminent Com- 
mander in the Commandery. Originally a Noble of Abdallah, 
Leavenworth, he withdrew to petition for a temple at Pitts- 
burg, and, since that request was granted, in 1909, has been 


one of its Imperial Council Representatives, except i 1918 
and 1920, oe ” j a of 


Dr. 0. W. BURDATS, of Osiris Temple, Wheeling. West 
Virginia, has been a Mason for thirty-four years and a Shriner 
for twenty-eight. He was Potentate of Osiris in 1910, and in 
the same year was for the first time Representative in the 
Imperial Council. An inveterate office holder in Masonic and 
other bodies, Dr. Burdats is a famous jester, His Italian 
impersonations have made him famous, but he can still throw 
as convincing a fit as any Paris faker, and to see him fall 


eS te 
Potentate Louis J. Breuner 


Aahmes Temple 
Oakland, Calif. 


Dr. 0. W. Burdats 
Osiris Temple 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


downstairs for the first time is calculated to lead anyone to 
turn in a call for an ambulance. 

Dr. Burdats is one of the leading dentists of the Alleghany 
region, and if he ever shows traces of pettishness it is when he 
finds that some people are disinclined to take his profession 
seriously.. (If they happen to come to him later for treatment 
he sees to it that they don’t repeat that mistake!) He is 
President of the Wheeling and West Virginia Dental Societies, 
and a State Examiner, passing on the qualifications of 
neophytes. : 


Up IN Broome County, New York, they take politics as 
seriously as Kansas takes wheat. Any man who can keep 
coming out on top in Broome County has something—an' 
whatever that something is, Past Potentate James T. Rogers, 
of Kalurah Temple, Binghamton, has it. He is one of ean 
born office holders, anyway, in both political and fraterna 
circles. He started young—he and some fellow criminals or- 
ganized, when he was about fourteen, the Knights of Mystery, 
with as bloodcurdling a ritual as the world has ever et 
The only difficulty was that at the first initiation the knight y 
goat, borrowed for the occasion, failed utterly to make any 
distinction between officers and novices, and butted the whole 
order into the next township. 

As a boy Jim Rogers had to work pretty ben eee 
worked his way through college first and then stu as a 
while holding down the job of clerk of the Surrogates | oe 
of Broome. Later he represented his district enact the 
Legislature at Albany than any man has ever done. He is : 
Permanent Member of the Imperial Council and has serve 
on many important committees. 


S OMETHING about being close to a great city seems to 
stir up a smaller community and fill it with pep—a earn 
possibly, to cease to be the tail that is wagged, and a aa 
dog in turn, Oakland, California, is like that. It aos iS : 
the bay to San Francisco every morning and Peek 8 ae cul 
loose. And Aahmes Temple is full of the Oaklan gee ‘ 
This year its Potentate is Louis Breuner, and Aa ech a : 
that it is under the youngest Potentate of the year, eauEe, 
if not the youngest Potentate in the history of : ce hee 
Breuner is only thirty-one; they think, out in Oakland, thai 
when he gets his growth he may be quite a man. : 
Potentate Breuner has laid great emphasis on the future o 
fellowship in his administration of his Temple. And the great 
entertainment features he has planned and directed have been 
for the families of the Nobles as well as for the Nobles them- 
selves. . is. 
Under Noble Breuner the work of building up the Shrine in 
the suburban and country districts through the organization 
of local Shrine clubs has gone on a pace. Aahmes has been 
a pioneer in this activity, which is now being developed all 
over the country. 
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By David McCord 








OR my visit to the Springfield Unit of the Shriners 
Hospitals for Crippled Children I picked, somehow, 
one of the hottest days last Fall. I forget just how far 
above ninety the thermometer stood, but I remember 

that the heat in the train from Boston was too much, even, for 
sleep, and that when I descended at the station a hospital was 
the last place I wanted to visit:. or was it the first? Most 
hospitals into which I have 


IVING LIABILITIES 


(THE WORK of the SPRINGFIELD S 










hours. Indeed, a special current séemed to blow through the 
long corridor as if it had been dragooned and refrigerated for 

the purpose. ’ oats 
The effect of it and of the quiet and inviting atmosphere of 
administration had put a new angle on the venture. I began 
to share Mr. Wetjen’s hospital enthusiasm expressed jin the 
July number of The Shririe. Was Mr. George M. Hendee, 
Chairman of the Board of 


stepped have been situated on @ The BOARD of GOVERNORS $™ Governors, to be seen? No, 


a hill, and I was happy to 
discover, as the taxi boiled up- 
ward and along, that the tradi- 
tion was not to be broken. On 
the wide, clean crown of 
Carew Street Hill, I found it 
a low, extensive brick struc- 
ture of southern Colonial style 
with six white pillars rising, 
unobtrusively, at the front of 
the administration building. On 
that Violently hot afternoon, 
superior location declared its 
points, for if there was any 
breeze at all, it stirred about 


me, and if there was anything Potentate Chairman Vice-Chairman c 3 n 
George M. Hendee H. H. Caswell tion with the children seems 


in the day that could be com. John A. Webster 
mended it lay in the lofty iso- 
lation of the site. I was told 
that not.only are the six and 
one-half acres which comprise 
the hospital grounds protected 
by law from ‘encroachment by 
other buildings in the imme- 
diate vicinity, but that no 
house or apartment house ly- 
ing down the hill toward the 
city may have the tops of its 
chimneys higher than the level 
of the hospital floor. Thus is 
the permanent dominion of the 
Springfield institution assured: 
trees, I was told, will grow to 
lend it shade and dignity, but Charles A, Frazer 
no mushroom upstart of build- et 
ings or factories shall ever 
hem it in. 

But superiority and detach- 
ment only begin on the grounds 
and driveway. This, I was 
soon to discover, is a small 
world quite unto itself. Feel- 
ing much like an out-patient 
and not knowing a soul, I de- 
clared my presence in the front 
office as a writer and visitor 
who wanted to see and learn 
as much as possible about 
everything in the compass of 
a few hours. I was glad to 


= that they were to be cooler Hon. Henry L. Bowles 














Alvin H. Phillips 





Fred R. Brown 


he was not. He was at his 
i home some miles out cf the 
city and would not (on ac- 
count of the heat) .be in. But 
Miss Ruth H. Cummer, the 
Superintendent, came to my 
rescue; and during the after- 
noon I met, through her, the 
majority of the hospital staff, 
from Dr. R. N. Hatt, the 
Chief Surgeon, down. Honest, 
abundant enthusiasm and love 
of work are, apparently, in- 
digenous to all the Shriners 
hospitals. From the principals 
to the lowest menial, associa- 







to be regarded as a privilege 
and a personal delight. There 
was to me, in ample evidence, 
such a fine philosophy of ser- 
vice and inexorable devotion to 
a labor which cannot be too 
highly praised. I shall not be- 
gin to describe it. I shall only 
recall it, and set down my im- 
pressions of the place with it 
in mind. 

Miss Cummer, after a little 
preliminary explanation of my 
visit, and some telephoning to 
Noble Hendee, took me to the 
latter’s office where I exam- 
ined, under her enthusiastic 
guidance, the scrapbooks of 
the hospital. An institution of 
this nature is peculiarly able 
to keep an informative photo- 
graphic record of its patients. 
There, page on page in a num- 
ber of books, are paired the pic- 
tures of each child as he or she 
appeared at the dates of admis- 
sion and discharge. The dif- 
ference between these ‘“be- 
fores” and “afters” is perfectly 
amazing. Some of the most 
unbelievable deformities have 
been straightened and corrected 
by major operations: children 
‘that have never walked, or 


BL ee 
Fred C. Smith 
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have walked only 
on their hands, come 
into the hospital 
and leave afier a 
few months, erect 
and walking in a 
practically normal 
manner. Appalling 
cases of bow-legs, 
club-feet, and spinal 
curvature are taken 
in hand and_ so 
remedied and im- 


~ proved that it is 


often hard to be- 
lieve in the identity 
of the two photo- 
graphs. 

After I had seen 
the scrapbooks and 
was thus prepared 
for an inspection 
tour, I was taken by 
Miss Cummer to 
meet the subjects 
themselves. Perhaps 
this was quiet hour 
at the hospital; cer- 
tainly I heard no 
shouts or cries es- 
caping from rooms 
yet unexplored, and 
as we passed 
through door after 
door on our way to 
the girls’ ward, I 
Was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that 
no bedlam was 
breaking loose. And 
yet there was any- 
thing but general 
solemnity. Here 
were little girls in 
casts and braces, 
some in almost 
Strait-jackets, and 
yet they wore, as a 
group, the happiest 
and most serene of 
faces. Some of 
them were very shy, 


@§Shrine Gifts to FloridaSs 
Within a few hours after news of the devastation in 
Florida from floods and winds came over the wire Imperial 
Potentate Crosland, who was in Chicago, had consulted 
with the proper authorities and had set machinery in mo- 
tion for the Shrine to do its part in the work of relief. 
Five thousand dollars was placed at the disposal of Recorder 
Fred W. De Laney of Miami for immediate use, three 
thousand of which was distributed by Florida Grand Lodge. 
Later ten thousand dollars was donated to the Red Cross 
and two thousand dollars to the Tampa district, making 
seventeen thousand dollars in all. 
( Before taking action it was necessary for the Imperial 
Potentate to get in touch with the members of his Divan 
to get authorization to make relief contributions in excess 
of one thousand dollars. Happily Imperial Deputy Poten- 
tate Clarence M. Dunbar and Imperial Chief Rabban Frank 
C. Jones were with him in Chicago. Telegrams were sent 
to Past Imperial Potentate Lou B. Winsor, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and Past Potentate Albert H. Ladner, 
Jr., of Lu Lu, Philadelphia, chairman of the Jurisprudence 
and Laws Committee. The unanimous verdict was that 
the Imperial Potentate be authorized to act as he thought 
best. Potentate Edward J. Burke, Morocco, Jacksonville, 
was requested to visit Miami and make recommendations. 
The five thousand dollars, as already stated, was then 
placed at the disposal of Recorder De Laney, he having 
wired that, in the absence of Potentate John B. Orr of 
Miami in Europe, he was using the Temple funds for imme- 
diate relief needs, which action he felt sure would receive 
proper sanction on Noble Orr's return. ; 
( The Imperial Potentate then appointed Past Potentate 
A. A. D. Rahn, Zuhrah, Minneapolis, and Henry C. Heinz, 
Yaarab, Atlanta, to represent him at Miami and in other 
sections where relief might be needed.- Noble Heinz was 
prevented from going to Florida by illness in his family, 
but Commissioner Rahn after conferring with government 
Red Cross officials in Washington joined Commissioner 
Burke in Miami. Conferences were held with Recorder 
De Laney, W. Cecil Watson, Deputy Grand Master of Florida, 
and A. L. Randell, executive secretary Masonic Relief Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., and the work got under way. 
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on a small veloci- 
pede. I asked if 
the sight of one 
such lad so able to 
be up and about 
didn’t depress his 
less fortunate 
brothers. 

“No,” said Dr. 
Hatt, “on the con- 
trary, it seems to 
stimulate them to 
do their utmost to 
improve their own 
condition against 
the day when they 
can ride a_veloci- 
pede as well as 
he) 

And there is 
philosophy for you! 

Many of the chil- 
dren were as brown 
as a Canadian 
guide. I was taken 
to a window which 
looked out on the 
back of the hos- 
pital grounds. A 
long ramp led out 
to a concrete 
square. Children 
are wheeled out in 
their beds, of a fine 
morning, and . al- 
lowed to sun. Each 
bed, I was shown, 
has a small awning 
which may be 
drawn up over 
the patient’s head. 
And coming to 
heads, I was told of 
a most interesting 
piece of altruism 
and self-sacrifice. It 
is just such a story 
as may be dupli- 
cated in any of the 
other hospitals of 
the kind; the chil- 
dren’s hair, which I 


I found; others were extremely, advancingly friendly. A hand 
would go out of a crib to rub one’s coat and touch one’s sleeve, 
or a face would light up in a clear, innocent smile when you 
eee the name that belonged to it. One very small girl was 
pina the cast on her leg opened around the toes. She cried 

“Don’t they suffer terribly, sometimes?” I asked. 4 

Miss Cummer assured me that they suffer hardly at all. 
Several, she pointed out, had just been operated on the previous 
day; one even that morning. 

There they lay in their little white casts apparently without 
any pain whatsoever. That to me is almost as remarkable 
as the results of the operations themselves. To be able to lie 
on one’s back and play, abstractedly, with various toys when 
one’s leg has been deliberately broken in two or three places but 
a few hours since seems almost incredible. Yet before me was 
the living (and smiling) truth, But I must not belittle what, 
when the occasion arises, is a Spartan type of courage. The 
very thought of almost the least of these operations would 
strike terror into your heart or mine, had we to undergo it. 
With what double fortitude, then, must a small child of twelve 
endure the days immediately preceding their great adventure? 
Parents, who are permitted to see their children but once a 
week, are not advised of the actual operation until it is all 
over. So there is no haid-holding and emotional preliminary 
which might unnerve even such stalwart patients. On the 
other hand. the child must lean, more or less, on him or herself. 
A small incident made me the more curious about this. There 
was a boy who was wheeling about his ward with great energy 





had observed was very neatly trimmed, is cut once a week by 
Mr. Joe Taylor, a local barber, and his staff. Since the hos- 
pital was started, Mr. Taylor has given up his Sundays to this 
work which he does entirely out of the kindness of his heart. 
I did not ask if there were not other such exemplary acts per- 
formed at the hospital: but I strongly suspect that there are. ; 

In the boys’ ward there was, as I imagined, a little eee 
a racket, but sporadic rather than continuous. ‘That particular 
morning was “balloon morning” and all the children, girls and 
boys alike, were amusing themselves inflating and Soe hrs 
small rubber balloons of which a Springfield benefactor Q tT. 
P. A. Williams) makes them a weekly present. Very bright 
and animated were most of these youngsters, playing in what 
(for them) was a vigorous fashion, and with all manner of 
simple and inexpensive toys. I caught sight of a book under 
the pillow of one, and learned that there were classes for some, 
and reading for all who could. It was explained that every 
attempt was made to improve the mental as well as the physical 
side of the child. 

Many crippled children, through no fault of theirs, are back- 
ward in mental development. It is one of the rules of admis- 
sion to a Shriners’ Hospital that a child must have normal 
mentality, but it is also part of their business to build up and 
strengthen.the mind. I did not need to be told that. perhaps 
the majority of these children from a few years of age up to 
fourteen have never been so happy before in their lives, and 
dread the day of departure far more than they have ever 
dreaded the mysterious and unknown operating table. Home- 
sickness, even in the instance of a [Continued on page 69] 























CAbove : Imperial 
Potentate David 
W. Crosland ded- 
icating Medinah 
Temple’ s Country 
Club, situated 
just outside of 
Chicago, and one 
of the largest and 
most beautiful 
social clubs in 

America. 
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(Left: The same 
week as the Coun- 
try Club Dedica- 
tion the splendid 
Chicago Unit of 
the Shriners Hos- 
pitals was dedi- 
cated. After the 
impressive cere- 
mony 5000 people 
inspected the 

Hospital. 


























BEDINAH, that little Temple of 24,000 mem- 
Al bers in the “miniature” city by-Lake Michi- 
gan, is by way of doing some very, very 
H large things in a particularly big way. 

And it took a whole week to complete the 
program—a week that for many years in 
Shrinedom will hold the world’s record for bunched activities. 

Even the weather man entered into the spirit of the thing and 
took the cork out of the water bottle and poured rain after rain 
on to the devoted city, hour after hour, day after day, but 
always turning the spout off just at the proper minute to avoid 
interfering with any of Medinah’s activities. 

Yes, Medinah had a big week, the last week in September. 
It laid in a large supply of. climaxes, enough to meet even extra- 
ordinary occasions, but the shows were so many and so varied 
that the supply was completely exhausted before the last taps 
had been sounded. 

Officially, things began to hum with the arrival of Imperial 
Potentate David W. Crosland on Sunday night. Potentate Mills. 





Imperial Oriental Guide Thomas J. Houston and a large number - 


of members of the Divan and active members of the Temple 
meeting him at the station on arrival’ and conducting him to the 
Sherman Hotel, where by. way of showing their possibilities as 


entertainers par excellence they placed at his disposal a seven- ~ 


room house built on the roof for living quarters. That was 
probably the largest amount of space ever presented an Imperial 
Potentate in the way of housing accommodations and was 
marked down as the first call, on the stock of climaxes. 

On Monday evening, a banquet was’served at the Drake Hotel 
and it was attended by about 1,500 people. It was composed 
of the membership of one of the recent ‘small activities: of 
Medinah Temple members—the Medinah Athletic Club. This 
club is to be limited to 3000 membership and at the meeting it 
was announced that only 150 vacancies existed at that time. 

The club will be only a $6,000,000 enterprise and ground has 
been purchased at a cost of $1,000,000, and it was to announce 
progress and give a report on the work done to date that the 
jubilee dinner dance was scheduled. . . 

Past Potentate Thomas J. Houston is president of the club 
and was in charge of the affair, which was a great success, using 
up another bunch of climaxes. It was announced that Noble 
Walter W. Ahlschlager’s competitive plans had been adopted and 
that ground will be broken January 1, [Continued on page 60] 


(Below: At Medinah’s most elaborate (Right: The 4r- 


Ceremonial the Senior Patrol introduced story Athletic 
a Southern flavor to welcome the Imperial Club which Medi- 
Potentate. nah is to build. 
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~ (Lsmailia’s banquet in honor of the Imperial Potentate. Nearly a 
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ton of sand was used to give the desert setting for the pyramids. 


POTENTATE’S I ILGRIMAGE 


T Montreal the Imperial Deputy Potentate and Noble 
Watt left the party, the Imperial Potentate going to Bangor. 
Me., where he was met by Potentate Reynolds and the entire 
Divan, “Pinkie” Pierce joining and adding to the color scheme 
of the gathering. A dinner was served to the Divan and guests 
at the Country Club and in the morning the Divan and Uni- 
formed Bodies escorted the guests in motorcars to Presque Isle. 
Regrettable as was the enforced absence of Potentate Reyn- 
olds, Chief Rabban Carus T. Spear, ably led the hordes and 
the Ceremonial was peppery and ritualistically perfect. It was 
here that the oldest inhabitants and the best scouts and hun- 
dreds of the community were turned loose to produce a worthy 
testimonial for the Imperial Potentate. This took the form 
of the skin of a whopping big black bear, covering about 18 
Square feet of space. The Imperial Potentate had already 
ee o Hie oration but his second effort in 
acknowledgment of the gift wa: i 
a se ie gi S pronounced the equal of his 
Thursday, Bar Harbor was visited, where luncheo: 
after which the party returned to Bangor, leavin 
Friday night for St. John, N. B. Potentate Dobsi 
corder Robinson met the train and esco: 
hotel. A party of fourteen was or 
woods, where roughing it was the 
en to St. ae an informal meetii 
emple at which Imperial Potentate Crosland eli i 
message. Poland Springs was the next stopping ae he 
in place of the anticipated rest, hospitalities ran to motorin, 
formal dinner and dancing. Here the party was augmented iy 
oe aoe Pt pers Dana S. Williams Treperial 
ecorder Ben W. Rowell and Pas i ; 
Fai: ole t Imperial Potentate J. Put- 
Lewiston, Me., was next in line of march ai 
Merrill of Salaam, Newark, with his offi ene 
Potentate Herbert Crocker of Luxor, St. John «, and Daven te 
Boutwell of Bektash, Concord, were among the visitors The 
party proceeded first to the state fair ‘grounds where a } arade 
was held around the race track, the races viewed then a parnie 
down town and a-Ceremonial that was lively enough to satisfy 
as presented with a silver 


n was had, 
g there on 
on and Re- 
orted their guests to the 
ganized for a trip into the 
order of the day. On the 
ng was held at the Masonic 


the most exacting. Noble Crosland w: 
pitcher and his remarks were appreciatively received 

Wednesday was spent in Boston, detail . 
over with Imperial Recorder Rowell, who 
dinner at Marblehead. 

Troy was next visited. Imperial Potent: 
met by Past Potentate James R. Watt and 
Oriental, who drove their distinguished gue: 
Troy. A reception was held at the Temple, 
at the hotel which was attended by the 


Representatives. The Imperial Potentate 
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matters were gone 
was host at a shore 


ate Crosland “was 
Potentate Lewis, 
st from Albany to 
following a dinner 
guests, Divan and 
spoke informally, 





promising to attend their silver anniversary during the winter. 

Secretary Watt consumed the following day with hospital 
routine matters, followed by a motor ride through hills and 
valleys and winding up with a dinner at the Albany C!ub. 

Utica was the city next in line. Potentate Charles A. G. 
Jewett and his Divan met the party at the train and escorted 
them to the hotel, where a most inviting dinner was spread. 
The Imperial Potentate was the recipient of a great ovation 
when he arose to make his speech, the Potentate having made 
reference to the fact that Alabama was trying to depopulate 
Utica, having taken two of their cotton mills. The Imperial 
Potentate admitted the charge, but stated that it was merely 
an exchange of courtesies, inasmuch as Utica was using its best 
efforts to secure the entire Negro population of the South. 

Following the little by-play, a serious message was given and 
met with hearty approval. As an evidence of the esteem in 
which Ziyara Temple held him, the Imperial Potentate now 
has an extra wardrobe trunk, which, incidentally, was entirely 
in order, the baggage smashers along the line not handling 
Imperial baggage with any greater degree of care than obtains 
with that of the ordinary run of individuals. It was at this 
Temple that the Imperial Potentate was presented with the 
minutes of the entire meeting, neatly typed, including the text 
of his remarks, immediately after adjournment, this being the 
regular procedure of Recorder Heber E. Griffith—having the 
minutes approved at the meeting which they record. 

Leaving Utica, the oasis of Binghamton was invaded and 
Kalurah Country Club made the center of the entertainment. 
Potentate Samuel J. Bailey was an ideal host and the club was 
a most delightful place for entertainment. This club is being 
conducted on a very safe and conservative basis, but gives 
promise of one day being the equal of most of the Shrine 
Country Clubs in all its appointments. A dinner was served, 
the usual addresses made and a fraternal visit enjoyed. 

At Watertown, the next stop, Potentate A. Raymond Corn- 
wall of Media, quartered the party at one of the clubs and a 
gathering of the Nobility was had at the Masonic Temple, 
where a reception was held and a dinner given, the Imperial 
Potentate making two speeches, one on topics of interest to 
the membership and the other in recognition of the courtesies 
shown him and the presentation of a piece of silver. j 

It was at Syracuse that Noble Crosland startled the natives. 
The Imperial Potentate, Ray E. Porter, Noble George E. 
Scherrer, water commissioner of Syracuse, together with 75 
Nobles of the Temple were given a wonderful dinner at, the 
country home of Noble Krebs on Skinneatles Lake, 25 miles 
from Syracuse. This is the base for the water supply for 
Syracuse and a few questions arose about the system by which 
the water was turned off and on. The Imperial Potentate 
shut off the water and declared that [Continued on page 80] 
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(COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER IST . 
Ceremonial, LuLu, Philadelphia 


DEcEMBER 2ND 
Terrace Garden Revue, 
- Mizpah, Ft. Wayne 
DECEMBER 3RD 
Past Potentates’ Ball, 
Yaarab, Atlanta 
December 4TH 
Ceremonial, Al Kader, Portland 
DecemBER 7TH 
Ceremonial, Osman, St. Paul 
Decemser 8rH 
Ceremonial, Syria, Pittsburgh 
_ Dercemper or 
Charity Ball, El Jebel, Denver 
December 9TH 
Formal Dance, Ben Ali, 
Sacramento 
Decemser 10TH 
Dance of Gray’s Harbor 
Shrine Club, Hoquiam, Wash; 
Drcemper 11TH 
Ceremonial, Moolah, St. Louis 
Drcemper 13TH 
Ceremonial, Salaam, Newark 
DecemBer 17TH 
Ceremonial, Paramount, 
Zuhrah, Minneapolis 
Dercemper 17TH 
Kiddies’ Christmas Party, 
Crescent, Trenton 
Decemprr 187H 
Ceremonial and Dedication, Ararat 
Shrine Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 
DrceMBER 22ND 
Christmas Ceremonial and 
Entertainment, Yaarab, Atlanta 


December 247H 


Christmas Frolic Ball, 
Yaarab, Atlanta 


Decemper 3187 
New Year’s Eve Party, 
Moolah, St. Louis 
Decemper 3197 
New Year’s Party, 
El Jebel, Denver 


January 57H 
Ceremonial, LuLu, Philadelphia 
JANuaRyY 4TH 
Potentate’s Ball, Yaarab, Atlanta 


January 77TH 
Winter Frolic, Ben Ali, 
Sacramento, at Lake Tahoe 


JANUARY 13TH 
Terrace.Garden Revue, 
Mizpah, Ft. Wayne 


January 287TH 
Dance of Gray’s Harbor 
Shrine Club, Hoquiam, Wash. 


FEBRUARY 25TH 
Terrace Garden Revue, 
. Mizpah, Ft. Wayne 


Itinerary of. . 
Imperial Potentate 


; DECEMBER 3RD, 4TH~ 
Visit Antioch, Dayton, Ohio 


_, DecemBer 4TH, 5TH 
Visit Aladdin, Columbus, Ohio 


_. _Decemper 77H, 8TH 
Visit El Riad, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


~ _Drcemser 87H, QTH 
Visit Abu Bekr, Sioux City, Ia. 


_ Decemper gTH, 10TH 
Visit Tangier, Omaha, Neb. 


_ DrceMper 11TH, 13TH 
Visit Moolah, St. Louis, Mo. 


es DrcemBER 13TH 
Visit Rizpah, Madisonville, Ky. 


DrceMBER 14TH 
Arrive Montgomery, Ala. 


(THAT CANAL ZONE TRIP 


Osman Temple, St. Paul, which discovered 
the Canal Zone in a Shrine way, has made 
two trips to Panama, putting on a Cere- 
monial on each occasion, and has now per- 
fected plans for the most inviting pilgrimage 
to that interesting country that it has yet 
fathered. The Orca, with 25,500 tons dis- 
placement, has been secured and the trip will 
be one of comfort and luxury, so far as 
appointments and cuisine are concerned. 

The itinerary is much more pretentious 
than any of the previous trips, the boat sail- 
ing from New York January 8th, proceeding 
to Havana, where the Shrine Club of that 
city will see to the proper guiding of the 
visitors, then on to Jamaica, where the quaint 
old city of Kingston will be visited and a 
trip taken across the island. On the afternoon 
of January 19th, the Jockey Club at Jamaica 
has arranged for races at the Knutsford Park 
Course, the race being especially arranged for 
the benefit of the Shriners. The next point 
is Colon, Panama, where the Imperial Poten- 
tate will join the party and a Ceremonial 
will be staged by Abou Saad Temple, who 
will see that the visitors have every facility 
for inspection of the Panama Canal, While 
the Nobility is engaged in ironing out the 
kinks of the candidates, the ladies will be 
entertained either on shipboard or ashore by 
the local ladies. Abou Saad will then join 
the party, which will proceed to Porto Rico 
and a Ceremonial will be put on at San 
Juan, a good sized class being already in 
waiting. These candidates will be members 
of Abou Saad and the Ceremonial will be in 
charge of Potentate Cotton, captain of the 
port at Cristobal. A short stop will be made 
at Curacao, and Bermuda will be visited. 
From there the party will return to New 
York direct, arriving about February 2. A 
committee is at work at present on entertain- 
ment plans and it is safe to predict that 
those who avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to visit the tropical countries, will en- 
joy themselves to the limit. 


(OFF FOR THE CANAL ZONE 


Imperial Potentate Crosland has signified 
his intention of making an official visit to 
Abou Saad in January and correspondence 
as to the date is now being conducted. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the running 
of a special vacation tour landing at the 
Canai Zone the day of the Ceremonial and 
proceeding from there to Porto Rico, where 
a Ceremonial will probably be put on un- 
der the supervision of the Imperial Poten- 
tate, the work being done by Abou Saad. 


((4L MALAIKAH’S NEW RECORDER 


Noble George J. Ramsey, who succeeds 
the late George A. Fitch as Recorder of Al 
Malaikah Temple, has been a Mason for 
sixteen years and a member of Al Malaikah 
for ten years. That his ability was recog- 
nized is evidenced by his continuous service 
of nine years on the relief committee, by no 
means a sinecure in a city like Los Angeles. 
He was appointed Recorder of Al Malaikah 
June 26, 1926. 


* * * 


Karem Temple, Waco, Texas, celebrated its 
seventh anniversary with a program, formally 
opening its club rooms at Wace, 

The club rooms will be open from ten 
o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock at 
night, daily, and will be a general meeting and 
waiting place for all Shriners and their families. 

Following the opening of the club rooms a 
formal business meeting was held, during 
which the ladies prepared the club rooms for 
a dance later in the evening. 


* * * 


Arid scenes of oriental splendor, greetings 
from two widely separated points of the uni- 
verse—Arabia in the East and the Philippines 
in the West—were extended to Illustrious 
Potentate Col. Henry I’. Baldwin of Palestine 
Temple, Providence, at the Ceremonial held 
at Rhodes-on-Pawtucket. — Following — the 
drills of the uniformed units, Noble Alpheus B. 
Slater and Major Clarence H. Greene, U.S. A., 
members of Palestine since 1889 and 1804 re- 
spectively, who recently returned from the 
two ends of the universe, .gave token of their 
fealty by presenting a large Shrine emblem 
which will be temporarily placed in the room 
of the Shrine Club, and later transferred to the 
quarters in the new Masonic Temple under- 
going erection. 

Noble Slater who formally presented the 
emblem, appeared in full Arabic costume of 
his rank of Junior Sheik of the Beduoin Tribe, 
and was accompanied by Mrs. Slater, also in 
full native Arabic costume. 3 

Imperial Deputy Potentate Clarence M. 
Dunbar was the special guest of the evening. 


* * Ds 


More than too members of Aahmes, Oak- 
land, put in nine days in an honest to goodness 
pleasure trip through the Rockies and Yellow- 
stone Park. At Ogden, the party was escorted 
to the hotel in the canyon, where dinner was 
served. At Salt Lake City a committee from 
FE] Kalah took the pilgrims in tow and tendered 
them a dinner and dance, with special organ 
recital in the Mormon Temple. Four days 
were spent in Yellowstone and the return made 
by way of Teather River Canyon, 

* * * 


Friends of the late Past Potentate Henry 
Lansburgh, Almas, Washington, D. C., known 
throughout the jurisdiction as “Call me 
Henry,” are at work preparing a memorial in 
his honor. It will be a bas relief portrait in 
marble and bronze and is expected to be com- 
pleted some time this month. It will be 
placed in Shrine headquarters at Washington, 

[Shrine News Continued on page 52] 
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$~DON QUIXOTE OF THE RING 


[Continued from page 12] 


he met again selling bootlaces in Leicester 
Square... Yes, and he had seen that 
lawyer too, and fixed things right up. 

He had made arrangements for one Jack 
Goad to train him. He had run across him 
in San Francisco and old Jack had a gym- 
nasium at Richmond, Surrey, and a reputa- 
tion for curing hands. Came the end of 
the first week in July, and he was to set 
out. On that last day Teddy Barton asked 
him to lunch, and brought along someone 
he had never expected to meet. 

“Sir Walter Cresswell.” 

He felt a thrill, knowing somehow he was 
shaking the hand of that girl’s father. 

And there they were, the three of them 
in a famous Fleet street tavern, drinking 
stout and champagne out of tankards. My, 
that old boy knew racing like a book; made 
him roar with laughter at his stories of 
Newmarket Heath when King Edward was 
Prince of Wales. 

They all went out together; walked back 
past the Law Courts and along the Strand. 
They said good-bye to him at his hotel and 
wished him luck. 

_ He paid his bill. His luggage was wait- 
ing. He had it put on a taxi and drove to 
Weta Luury was behind him; priva- 

ion was in front of him— i 
be bored stiff. sail las 9: 

He got in a train. He didn’t want to 
fight. He wanted to get away back to 
America and forget. 

They were at Richmond before he knew 
where he was. And then the cab turned 
into the drive of a drab-looking house. 

. He thought, “I’m in for a lively time of 
it,” cnd rang a bell. Nothing happened, so 
he knocked. The door opened then. 

Say, Jack, you’ve lost some hair since 
we, jest re 

n » 
fightel? y the lord, Bell, you’ve won some 

“Yes, and I'll win another if you can fix 
my_ hands.” 

_Goad Picked one up and whistled. “Why 
didn’t you come down before?” 

# A dark Woman showed in the dark hall. 

He'll do the trick if anyone can. You 
trust my old man’s oils,” 

“My old girl,” said Jack. 

‘How do, Mrs. Goad?” 

“Nicely, thanks. How’s yourself?” 

Afraid you'll find it a bit dull here with 
all the boys away. Still we've got the 
wireless and a gramaphone.” 

A gramaphone? Well, shove on a record. 
I guess I want cheering up.” 

The brilliant London season, so vividly 
reflected in the newspapers, was on iridescent 
wing toward Goodwood and the Bell-Brown 
contest. The match was advertised and 
paragraphed everywhere—Mellish the show- 
man being behind it. Not a little shop girl 
from Brixton but knew Brown's calf- 
measurement or hoped that Bell, “as nice 
looking as Carpentier,” would win. But 
she also read to her concern that her idol 
might never show up; that he had been 
badly punished in Jersey City; that he 
might not stand training, and his poor 
hands were as soft as margarine. 

For rumors fly. With Brown at three 
to one on, the Australian and his camp 
Were crowing; Goad was whistling ner- 
vously; while Bell was swallowing port and 
Taw eggs and reading the British Lake poet. 

Old Goad had let training go hang—his 
man was fighting fit. He would let him 
shadow-box with his bare fists, but he 
wouldn’t let him put on the gloves he 
wanted all the air to get to those hands. 

But Brown, in an interview in an evening 
Paper, said he could win on his head; he 
had put on seven pounds since he had 
reached England, and God help the invalid! 

The invalid! [Continued on page 53] 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, born 1769, died 1821. One of the world’s 
greatest generals. Also one of the world's greatest Oyster Eaters. 

































Come to You 


Today, thanks to the vig- 
ilance of the oyster pro- 
ducers themselves, and to 
rigidly enforced Federal 
and State regulations gov- 
erning production, pack- 
ing and shipping, you can 
enjoy Oysters with the 
same assurances of safety 
that permit you to enjoy 
your meat, vegetables 
and milk. 


and Fresh 


Another thing, wherever 
yee live, the oysters you 

uy are fresh—as fresh 
to you as to the men 
who take them from their 
briny beds. Were you to 
compare two of them, one 
still dripping from its salty 
bath, and one which had 
made a trip from coast to 
coast— you couldn't taste 
any difference. Both woud 
be as good as can be. 


he ordered Oysters 


T’S PRETTY generally conceded that Napoleon 

was a great man. He had his faults and his fortes 

—as most of us are well aware—but here’s one 
thing about him that has never been given the publicity 
it deserves. He was a great Oyster Water. He ate 
oysters because he liked them, naturally. He found 
that they “hit the spot’—just as they “hit the spot” 
with everybody else who has a palate that likes to 
be pleased. 


But Napoleon was just clever enough to realize, too, 
that this pure and wholesome seafood which we call 
the oyster—always left him feeling fit the next day. 
He discovered early in the game that oysters were 
both good to eat and to have eaten. They were the 
happy combination of a favorite food for the palate 
and a favorite food for thought. That is why he became 
one of the world’s greatest oyster eaters. 


Of course there were many important facts about 
the oyster that Napoleon didn’t realize—as for in- 
stance that next to baked apple it is the most, di- 
gestible food there is, and that it contains 200 times 
as much iodine, a most important essential to human 
vitality, as milk, meat or eggs—but just the same 
a reached the right conclusion. He ordered oysters 
often. 


Send For Booklet 


Government experts have found 98 ways to prepare 
this health-giving sea delicacy. They are given to you in 
receipe form in the booklet shown below. To most people 
most of these dishes are new—fun to fix and a treat to eat. 











U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C. 





or 
Oysters Growers and Dealers Assn., 
1115 Conn. Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Send me your free booklet called “98 Ways to Prepare 
Oysters” or “Oysters: An Important Health Food.” 
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(STATE COUNCIL AT UTICA 


On September 24th and 25th the Shriners 
of Utica entertained forty-one hundred vis- 
itors of the other nine Temples of New York 
State at the annual fall meeting of the Shrine 
Council of the State of New York. On 
Friday, September the 24th at the Masonic 
Temple there was held the meeting of the 
cream skimmed off Shrinedom in New York 
State. From Mecca, Damascus, Cyprus, 
Oriental, Ziyara, Kismet, Ismailia, Media, 
Kalurah and Tigris, assembled in meeting 
the Past Potentates, the Present Potentates, 
the Chief and Assistant Rabbans in confer- 
ence looking toward the best interest of the 
Shrine in the Empire State. Particularly 
notable was the presence of the Most Wor- 
shipful Brother Harold J. Richardson, Grand 
Master of New York, Past Imperial Poten- 
tate Conrad V. Dykeman of Brooklyn, James 
T. Rogers of Binghamton, and other Shriners 
well known and much loved. 

After the business session of the afternoon 
Ziyara, the host Temple, served the visitors a 
delightful banquet at the Yahnundasis Coun- 
try Club which was followed by inspirational 
talks on topics of interest to the members of 
the Shrine. 

On Saturday the 25th the city of Utica 
looked like a session of the Imperial Council. 
Every Temple in the state sent its units, 
bands, patrols, chanters, legions of honor, 
oriental bands or what have you. It was 


Jeffries, Cres- 
cent Temple's 
next Poten- 
tate, assures 
the Nobility 
of a successful 
Session at 
Atlantic City. 
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indeed a colorful parade of characteristic 
Shrine type with nearly four thousand in 
une. 

The parade marched through the principal 
streets, to the Masonic Home where an es- 
cort of the Masonic Home Drum Corps met 
and escorted it through the grounds, thence 
to Forest Park where the crowd was prop- 
erly fed. 

_ There was a rain storm just at the conclu- 

sion of the parade which dampened the 
clothing but not the ardor of the Shriners. 
The: bands played “How Dry I Am,” and 
the chanters sang “It Ain’t Goin’ To Rain No 
More.” 

After the session at the Park the crowd 
wended its way back down town where three 
blocks had been roped off, closed for traffic, 
decorated in true oriental style and festooned 
with varicolored lights and made into a Gar- 
den of Allah where those with an itchy hoof 
could Charleston to the music of half a 
dozen Shrine bands. Here again rain handi- 
capped the local committee but it was a 
splendidly planned and executed affair from 
beginning to end. 

Potentate Charles A. G. Jewett, General 
Chairman Curtis F, Alliaume and every 
member of Ziyara is to be congratulated’ on 
ue pertect Aree for the meeting 
an eir cordial hospitalit: 
visiting Nobles. P ye mae pany 

The next meeting of the Council i 
held at Buffalo, in Rey, 1927, sos li 


(ADMITS IT IS SOME JOB 


Director-General Earl E, Jeffries who, in 
the natural course of events, is slated for the 
next Potentate of Crescent Temple, Trenton, 
N. J., which holds jurisdiction over Atlantic 
City where the next meeting of the Imperial 
Council is to be held, admits that running a 
show of the magnitude of this is “some job,” 
but declares in the same breath that -he is 
going to put it on regardless and predicts 
that on leaving Atlantic City next year there 
will not be a disgruntled Noble insofar as 
cordiality and entertainment are concerned, 
Noble Jeffries wants the boys to realize that 
there are exactly the same sort of men at 
the helm at Atlantic City as preside over the 
destinies of these affairs wherever held and, 
while realizing the value of the meeting 
from a financial standpoint, they are more 
concerned in their obligation to their guests 
than in the mere detail of the money making 
end. A reduction from usual convention 


hotel prices is the first substantial indication 
of this. 





i. ~ = 


(At the Annual Fall Meeting of the New York State Shrine Council the streets 
of Utica looked like an Imperial Council Session. The parade, with nearly 
4000 in line, represented every Temple in the State. 


(EL KALAH ENTERTAINS 


Members of El Kalah, Salt Lake, with 
their wives and children, threw two stones 
at one bird on Thursday, July 29. Dr. 
Howard P. Kirtley, Illustrious Potentate, 
laid his plans carefully and all were happy- 
It was the regular outing and picnic of the 
temple, held at Saltair, where even novices 
float about on the salt water like bubbles. 
But it was more. 

While the potentate and his official divan 
were planning the picnic, word was receive! 
that there were seventy-five nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, of Aahmes Temple, of Oak- 
land, California, with their ladies, on their 
way to Utah. . The visitors had been to Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and they wanted 
to see something of Utah. So the date for 
the outing and picnic was moved ahead and 
notices sent out. Also, a trip to Bingham 
Canyon, where copper is being mined by 
steam shovels, was included in the interesting 
program. 

Nobles of El Kalah turned out in force, 
met the visitors with automobiles shortly 
after noon, drove with them to the mining 
town and then to the lake resort in time for 
a dip in the briny waters before the fried 
chicken lunches arrived. After the luncheon, 
there was a bathing girl review and danc- 
ing. The whole affair was a decided suc- 
cess. 

Among the distinguished visitors _ was 
John D. McGilvray, of San Francisco, 
chairman of the board of governors of the 
San Francisco unit of the’ Shriners Hos- 
pitals for Crippled Children. He was in 
Salt Lake to inspect the mobile unit of the 
hospital in that city and availed himself of 
the hospitality of El] Kalah Temple Nobles. 

* * a ‘ 


The Nobility of Osiris, Wheeling, have 
purchased Monument Place, which they 
propose to use as a clubhouse, It consists 
of seven acres on the National Highway in 
the eastern residential section: of Whecling. 
The manor house was erected in 1796 and 
contains all of the original furniture and 
furnishings, and the place will be preserved 
in its entirety. General Lafayette, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, President Harrison 
John C. Calhoun and other famous men 
have been guests at Monument House. 

* * * 


Captain John Rex Thompson is no more, 
Held in high esteem by all who knew him, 
honored by every Masonic body of which 
he was a member by being passed through 
the chairs, his worth recognized by most of 
the Grand Bodies of the state of Washing- 
ton, the highest claim to the affection of his 
brethren came through the unceasing efforts 
of Past Potentate Thompson, Nile, Seattle, 
in his care of the sick and afflicted. He was 
the recognized if not official sick ministrant 
for practically every Masonic body in his 
oasis and he did his work thoroughly and 
well as one must whose heart is in his task. 
Floral tributes without number attested the 
affection borne for the deceased brother and 
the glowing eulogy of that past master of 
eloquence, Rev. Mark Mathews, found re- 
sponsive acquiescence in the hearts of the 
large attendance on the funeral services. It 
is frequently heard that “his place will be 
hard to fill.’ Never could that statement 
be made more truthfully than in the present 
instance and those who know the scope of 
his work, the enthusiasm with which it was 
performed, and the loving thoughtfulness 
which marked his every action in connection 
with his beloved task say that no one will 
or can fill the vacancy made by the death of 
this kind, earnest, energetic and faithful 
Mason. 

[Shrine News Continued on page 54] 
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[Continued from page 51] 
“Got to show him Bell's convalescent,” 
Goad thought; and, whistling, sent a 
whip to a pal to bring down the press. 
Thereupon he engaged a trio of heavy- 
weights for a sparring-act, and on the 
morning, whistling like a blackbird whose 
eggs were addled, he set out the chairs with 
his assistant Charlie, while his wife was 
cutting strips of cotton-wool for those hands. 

Then indoors he went, and made those 
strips into pads to take the place of band- 
ages, and gave Bell a lecture on the art of 
pulling punches, “Yes, I get you!” said 
Bell. . ... And all this was within a week 
of the fight! 

A couple of horse-cabs brought the press 
to the camp on the hill. 

Through the gym they trooped, all of 
them keen as mustard to see the “dead 
horse.” 

He showed—he didn’t look “dead.” His 
face was bronzed. 

“How do, gentlemen?” ... And he was 
on his toes; grey flannel trousers, a white 
sweater, six foot of him. And he had six- 
teen ounce gloves on, and they couldn’t see 
those hands. 

“They say Brown’s some ox—I’m going 
to poleaxe him.” 

It was all a holiday affair. Goad cracked 
jokes; Bell told them how Gus Harris kept 
fit sparring with his mammy on their cotton 
plantation in Georgia. Then, chatting away, 
he began to shadow-box; and they were 
struck by his quickness—which seemed all 
the quicker because they had seen the “ox” 
go through his ponderous practice down at 
Whetstone yesterday. 

There was no “dead horse” here. He was 
tense and alive: all that look of the dreamer 
gone. His eyes were hard, his face was set. 
‘They were more and more favorably im- 
pressed. They were going to say through 
the papers tomorrow that Bell’s hands had 
responded to treatment thanks to that old 
wizard Goad; that the American’s chance 
was a big one though he only scaled twelve 
four against the Australian’s thirteen six; 
that he could make rings round him for 
speed . . . only that something happened 
to temper their enthusiasm. 

Bell had floored “Crump” Taylor of Chad- 
well so often that he would have no more 
and done the same to Alf Sidley of Brum, 
when the third and last sparring-partner— 
a red-haired dour docker from the Clyde 
with a prognathic face—jumped into the 
ring. This was the star-turn—MacFane 
could fight. And fight he did. They now 
had the pleasure of seeing the American 
really in action. He made the Scot miss, 
and the Scot saw the color of his own hair, 
and the dust flew in that gym. “Oh, he can 
box!” Yes, rather . . with a beauty he 
upper-cut the Clyde. The dour docker rose 
and fell, scrambled up, rushed the calm 
Amercian—who side-stepped and laughed. 

Old Jack called a halt; and Bell stripped 
off that white sweater . . and then they 
were at it again. Around Bell walked the 
sobered MacFane, the claret trickling from 
a tooth, his blear eyes looking over his gloves 
for an opening and his tongue taking back 
all the time the blood he refused to lose. And 
Bell faced the door . . and, gosh, who 
was there? 

That girl—that girl from the boat! 

Yes, she was with her young man and old 
Jack Goad, her eyes shining with excitement. 

Then Bell did a silly thing—he forgot 
MacFane . . . Yes, he was so surprised 
that he dropped his hands; a right from the 
Scot cleaving the air smacked him on *the 
point, and he sat heavily. 

“Aw, hell!” He bit his lip, and then he 
laughed, and tried not to flap his right hand. 

Jack cried out to distract attention: 
“Don’t you kill my man, MacFane!” 

There was laughter because all had 
twigged the reason [Continued on page 55] 
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SHRINE LUBS 


Octogenarians were the guests of honor at 
a recent weekly luncheon of the Shriners’ 
Booster Club of Milwaukee. J. C. Post, B. 
W. Perrigo, George O. Ogden and Louis Joost 
spoke on behalf of the lads of eighty sum- 
mers. 

* * * 


Flint, Mich., Shrine club was entertained 
recently by a reading of “Paw’s and Maw’s 
Vacation,” being an account by Mrs. Vett 
Cowles of a trip by her and her husband to 
Alaska. A 


* * * 


The Bankers Luncheon of Kerbela Shrine 
Club, Knoxville, was such a success, that a 
motion nearly prevailed making them per- 
manent committee on entertainment. The 
reason for the compliment was to be found in 
the character of the gifts presented which were 
in the shape of ones, fives and tens, the leading 
gift being a check for $100. Some talented ex- 
home folks rendered a musical treat and a 
motion was made that future meetings be held 
in larger quarters due to the healthy and 
steady growth of the club. 

* * * 
_ Fort Myers, Fla., Shrine Club has the form- 
ing of a choir from its membership under con- 
sideration. Noble Harry McWhorter has been 
made acting secretary during the absence of 
Secretary Henry Cooper. 
* * * 

Hollywood Shrine Club and their friends 
attended a performance of the musical comedy, 
“Nancy,” as an appreciation of Miss Nancy 
Welford, who has provided many splendid 
entertainments for the club. Special songs and 
humorous stories featured the evening. 

* * od 

More than too members of the La Cross 
Shrine Club gathered to do honor in bancuet 
and song to their ex-president, now Potentate 
of Tripoli Temple—Noble Frank W. Sisson. 
Noble Walter I, Munson presided as toast- 
master. 

* * * 

Noble Harry Neff is now president of 
Joplin, Mo., Shrine Club. 2 = 
* ok * 

Mesa Shrine Club, Abilene, Texas, has the 
wanderlust in a most virulent form. The re- 
cent minstrel show which they put on made 
such a hit at home that they struck the road 
and played to capacity at both Sweetwater 
and Stamford, for the benefit of the Shrine 
Clubs in those cities. They attended the 
Ceremonials of Karem, at Waco, and El Maida, 
at El Paso, winning the right of the line in 
both places in the parades. El Maida staged a 
banquet for them in Huerez, Mexico. 

* * * 


In place of chasing the elusive golf ball over 
the cow pasture for needed exercise the mem- 
bership of the Bloomington Shrine Club pro- 
vided themselves with picks, malls, spades and 
axes one day and paint brushes and jacks 
another day and with happy wallops made a 
playground in that city for the children, aged 
twelve years or less. They worked fast and 
furious, these white collar men doing blue 
shirt jobs, and best of all they seemed to enjoy 
it. Noble Alfred O. Brown, publisher, was 
master of ceremonies, directing the others with 
the editorial pencil. President John Scott and 
Secretary Charles Dagenhart were members 
of the advisory committee. Teeters, sand- 
boxes, swings, fences, merry-go-rounds, slides, 
bubbler fountains and the many things that 
make for a finished playground were either 
erected or installed and the Shrine Club calls 
it the best two days’ work they ever did. 





The Atchison Shrine Club held a farewell 
party and dance-in honor of the Rev. H. C. 
Benjamin, who was Rajah of the club and who 
is called to Pueblo, Colo. A large delegation 
from Moila, St. Joseph, were among the 
guests. ’ ' 

*- * * es < 

West. End. Shrine Club, Birmingham, just 
hooked of to exclusive rights t6 the Pine View 
Beach fora day and threw-down the bars to 
the kiddies and their grown up Shrine relatives. 

* * * 

The North Bay Shrine Club had its smoker 
and entertainment at the Napa Valley Country 
Club, Napa, California, and threw the club 
house and grounds open to the members and 
guests, Aahmes Temple, Oakland. 

* * * 

Carlsbad Shrine Club, Cal., put on a 
wholesale birthday party, celebrating for six 
members of the club at one swoop. A 
three decker cake, with decorations of desert 
sands, camel and palm leaves, and lighted 
by twenty-one candles was an elaborate af- 
fair. Dancing concluded an enjoyable eve- 
ning. 


@sSHRINE CLUBS$ 
Places and Dates of Meetings 


CLEVELAND 
Al Koran, Mondays, Hotel Statler 


EVANSVILLE 
Hadi, Thursdays, 
Shrine Club House 
Los ANGELES 
Al Malaikah, Thursdays 


Mryneapotis 
Zuhrah, every other Monday, 
West Hotel 
PaAsADENA 
Shrine Club, Mondays, 
Hotel Maryland 
PortTLAND 
Al Kader, Mondays, 
changing each week toa 
different hotel 
RocueEsTEeR 
Damascus, Fridays, Hotel Powers 
Rockrorp 
Tebala, Fridays, 
Schrom’s Restaurant 
Str. Paut 
Osman, every other Friday, 
St. Paul Hotel 
San Francisco 
Islam, Thursdays, Palace Hotel 


SPOKANE 
El Katif, Mondays 


WASHINGTON 
Almas, Fridays, City Club 


Members of Al Chymia, Memphis, Dinner 
Club were given a musical treat when the 
members of the “Operalogue” appeared at 
their dinner. The entertainment was varied 
by interspersed dancing. 











Islam, San Francisco, Lunch Club saw the 
Granada Dancers perform at one of the re- 
cent gatherings. 

* * % 

Noble Henry C. Ozley has been re-elected 
for the sixth time as President of the Besse- 
mer, Alabama, Shrine Club. Noble Ozley 
is Oriental Guide of Zamora, Birmingham. 

* * * 

La Crosse, Wisconsin, Shrine Club has 
real events, the latest being a moonlight 
outing on a river boat, 1200 members, fami- 
lies and guests attending. 

* * * 

Nile Luncheon Club, Seattle, had the dis- 
tinction of being the first Shrine club to 
have an all-navy program rendered for its 
enjoyment. Commander M. M. Wither- 
spoon, Chaplain of the U. S. S. Colorado, 
was in charge. The ship’s band was mighty 
effective. 

* * * 

The Cowlitz Shrine Club, Longview, Wash- 
ington, held a picnic at the Toutle River 
auto camp. Watermelons and ice cream 
were plentifully supplied. 

. * * * 

The Hagerstown Shrine Club, Md., took 
on Conomac Park for its annual outing and 
the attendance attested the popularity of 
these occasions. 

* ob * 

Damascus Baseball Club, Rochester, has 
raised the price of crepe in that  bailiwick 
because the Ad Club put it over them by a 
score of 3 to 2. 

* * + 

The Atlantic City Shrine Club has an 
annual outing, which is rather pretentious. 
This year a boat was secured and a_ visit 
made to Norfolk on the way to Blowing 
Rock, N. C., where three days were spent. 
Extra novelties and_ special entertainments 
marked each day. Noble Everett J. Higbee 


was chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee. 


mie 3 * * 

The Franklin County Shrine Club has 
been organized under the auspices of Ainad 
Temple, E. St. Louis, with a membership 
of 75. Noble Mack Taylor is President and 
Noble J. A. Johnson, Secretary. The open- 
ing gathering furnished a welcome reason 
for a banquet and a musical and literary 
Program of more than ordinary excellence. 

* * * 

A Negro minstrel that would have made 
Al Field turn green with envy disported it- 
self for the benefit of the Knoxville Shrine 
Luncheon club. It was dubbed the “South 
Sea Entertainers” and was under the direc- 
tion of Nobles George H. Moses and T. M. 
Brownfield. 

* x Ok 

Potentate Wm, Askren, “Billy, the judge,” 
of Afifi, Tacoma, was the stellar vocal at- 
traction at the annual rally of the Gray’s 
Harbor Shrine Club. Just to make it feel 
homey, a big bonfire was lighted, and there 
was plenty of dancing. Seventy-five dollars 
was raised for the Spokane unit of the 
hospitals. The Daughters of the Nile were 
in charge of all concessions. 

& * * 

Col. W. G. Archer of Evansville, Ind., 

paid his respects to Flappers and Flivvers 


at a meeting of Ismailia Luncheon Club, 
Buffalo. 


a a? 

Delray, Fla., Shriners are organizing 2 
Club at that point. Fort Meyer Shrine 
Club, Fla., claims the most cosmopolitan 
membership, 38 distinct Shrines being repre- 
sented on its roster. Noble John M. Bering 
is president and the Club holds allegiance 
to Egypt at Tampa. 

[Shrine News Continued on page 56] 
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[Continued from page 53] 


of Bell going to the floor so suddenly. 

She watched him curiously as he sat there. 
He looked neither a dreamer nor a man of 
action—he just looked a big boy. 

He sprang up, and the spar went on. That 
red-haired Scot never landed again; but some- 
how she was nervous—she had seen him flap- 
ping that hand, and believed he had hurt it. 

It was noticed by the pressmen who were 
now very alert that Bell boxed with his left 
shoulder to them. Thus they could see he 
was delivering the: goods with his left, but 
they had half an idea that he was pulling his 
punches with his right. Whether or no, the 
Scot went down, and stayed there crying: 
“Guid enough!” 

“What, is it over, Teddy?” For everyone 
was rising. 

Teddy said, “Yes, damn it we were late!” 
Then getting up he joined Jack Goad who 
was talking to Bell. 

“Queered your hand?” 

“No, it’s nothing.” 

Goad whispered to Teddy, “I want to get 
them out.” They ushered the press from the 
gym. MacFane and the other two sparrers 
followed. The attendant Charlie removed 
Bell’s gloves, and left too. Going over to 
Bell, she said with a laugh: 

“T knocked you over!” 

“That’s not surprising.” 

She colored. “I thought you had sprained 
your wrist or something.” 

“Say, that little fall?” 

“J hope you win, but I can’t understand 
your fighting.” 

He laughed. “Oh, I meant to have a 
holiday right enough. It was just the call 
of the ring.” 

She wasn’t satisfied. “But you said you 
were sick to death of fighting?” 

“I know. I was stale and run down. 
The sea-air made another man of me.” 

She looked up at him. It rang true—he 
looked so splendidly fit. He was so big and 
attractive. His dark hair was ruffled. He 
wore a singlet and light grey trousers, and 
held a white sweater on his arm. 

His eyes lit to see her gaze at him. “I 
feel honored,” he said. “I never guessed 
your fiancé would bring you.” 

. Her brows went up. “My what?” 

“Your. . isn’t that the word? Mr. 
Barton. He has proved some friend to me.” 

“My fiancé?” A peal of merry laughter 
rang out. “Teddy? You're mad!” She was 
indeed as puzzled as she looked. “Don’t you 
know he’s my brother?” 

“No.” He hid his surprise, and grinned. 
“I’m new to this little island. In my coun- 
try brothers and sisters have the same name.” 

“Not if their mother married twice.” She 
seemed amazed. “But I told him we met 
on the boat. He must have mentioned me?” 

“No. Why should he?” 

Her face was crimson—her beautiful face. 
“Snob he is!” 

“No, no Miss Cresswell. Why he’s given 
me a swell time. Lord Forth, Lord Hever— 
I’ve met them all.” 

She was ashamed: she was astounded— 
not at Teddy, but at herself. She had al- 
tered, not gradually, but suddenly—now. 
Her brother hadn’t mentioned her to a man 
he had known she had met; hadn’t done so 
because there were a few things even he 
didn’t do. This was one of them. Bell was 
a prize-fighter. No, he didn’t talk of his 
sister to prize-fighters. That was his social 
code . . . And the astounding thing was 
that a few weeks ago she would have said he 
Was perfectly right. Yes, she had changed. 
And then the horrible thought struck her 
that she had been as unforgivable a snob 
herself; for she might have introduced Bell 
to Teddy at Euston. 

She knew she had gone scarlet again; 
knew in that moment that she had seceded 
not alone from her [Continued on page 57] 
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dress. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfied. 


Also write for Diamond Catalog—tells 
all about Diamonds—This book on “How to 
Buy Diamonds” is an authority. 
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@SHRINE NEWSS 


‘ With a 
“PERSONAL 
TINGE 


Noble Edgar A. Guest, Moslem, Detroit, 

has been made an honorary 33d. 
* * * 

Noble Charles H. Spilman, Ainad, E. St. 
Louis, has been appointed Grand Secretary- 
General, S. R., Northern jurisdiction, filling 
the vacancy created by the death of Noble 
Robert A. Shirrifs. s 


Dr. E. O. Holland, El Katif, Spokane, has 
just returned from an extended visit to Russia, 
where he has been making an exhaustive study 
of economic conditions. Dr. Holland is presi- 
dent of the Washington State College, located 
at Pullman. 

* * * 

Past Potentate C. Burt Clausin, El Katif, 
Spokane, is a member of the State Board of 
Pardons, composed of three men. His rem- 
iniscences of cases brought under his scrutiny 
are intensely interesting. 

* * * 

Potentate George W. Hoag, El Katif, 
Spokane, is the author of an attractive little 
book of prose and poetry, entitled “Woodland 
Idylls.” It tells of the great silent places in a 
way that impresses you with the intimate 
knowledge of the author of Nature in her many 
phases. 

* * * 

Noble C. E. Henderson, Bagdad, Butte, has 
been appointed city manager of Long Beach, 
Calif. 

* * +e 

Past Potentate ‘Forrest Adair;*of Vaarab, 
Atlanta, Ga.;has-a way with him. When the 
hospital project was wobbling between the do 
and the don’t stage it was Forrest who saved 
the day with his famous speech. And now, 
having passed the time when he can personally 
compete for championship honors on the link 
or tee, he does the next best thing by coaching 
his most successful bond salesman—none other 
than Bobby Jones. 

* * 

The real explanation for the cool tempera- 
ture attendant on the Convention in Phila- 
delphia has never yet been printed. It was 
due to Mrs. Haskell, wife of the perennial 
candidate for Past Imperial Potentate. Past 
Potentate Willis G. Haskell, of El Kahir, Cedar 
Rapids, has a red vest. This vest is the one 
particular joy and pride of Noble Haskell 
during the week of the Imperial Council meet; 
is flaunted in the face and dazzles the eyes of 
the participators as well as the by-standers. 
Well, Bill turned that vest over to Mrs. 





Haskell to pack for Philadelphia and she 
packed it, good and plenty. It went down to 
the bottom of the trunk so far it almost hung 
over the outside of the bottom slat. And when 
it was called for it was simply not to be had; 
too many things to move, too much trouble 
to reach. And so, the weather was moderate, 
Bill was subdued and his usual candidacy for 
Past Imperial Potentate was not even an- 
nounced. May Mrs. Haskell always accomp- 
any him on future Shrine jaunts! 


Past Potentate L. Whiting Estes, Almas, 
Washington, is now Monarch of the Grotto in 
that city. 

* * * 

Potentate H. M. Tate, Shriners and their 
ladies, Kerbela Temple, Knoxville, paid a visit 
to Newport, to attend the ladies’ night celebra- 
tion held by the Shrine Luncheon Club. 
Noble W,.D. McSween acted as toastmaster, 
anda musical program was rendered, which was 
followed by dancing. Prominent visitors were 
given a chance to popularize themselves by 
the brevity of their remarks, the real oration of 
the evening being delivered by Judge Tate. 

* * * 

Clem T. Reese, Historian, Islam Temple, 
San Francisco, was the first to reserve a 
cabin on the S.S. Belgenland on the Masonic 
World Cruise. He is a member of the 
Parnassus Lodge 388 Mission Royal Arch 
No. 79, California Commandery No. 1, San 
Francisco Bodies Scottish Rite. Historian 
for both California Commandery and Islam 
Temple. A photograph of Noble Reese ap- 
pears below. 





(Left: LuLu is very 
proud of her famous 
Ceremonial Quartet 
known as The 
Pennsylvania Male 
Quartet of Phila- 
delphia. Their great 
popularity last year 
won for them the 
Keith-Albee Nation- 
al Quartet Contest. 
They are well-known 
on the air, broad- 
casting from one 
of Philadelphia’ s 

Stations. 





Past Potentate Julius P. Heil, Tripoli, 
Milwaukee, was educated in Prospect Hill 
County School in Milwaukee. This school was 
recently renovated and Noble Heil presented 
a handsome flagstaff and flag for the opening 
exercises. 

* * * 

Imperial Second Ceremonial Master Clifford 
Treland, Mohammed, Peoria, ‘‘roughed” it in 
Northern Minnesota for two weeks. He was 
accompanied by his son, who is a leader in 
Boy Scout work. 

* * * 

Past Potentate Hugo E. Oswald, El Katif, 
Spokane, has resigned from the district bench 
to become the head of the legal department of 
the King County Title Company in Seattle. 

* * * 


Noble Howard Baker, Medinah, Chicago, 
head of the United Labor Board and 72 years 
old, is active in all lines in the Order and.re- 
cently joined the athletic club organized by 
his Temple. 

* * * 

About fifty personal friends attended the 
banquet in honor of the oth birthday of Past 
Imperial Potentate C. V. Dykeman, Kismet, 
Brooklyn. 

* * 

Noble Nelson E. Lurton, Ainad, E. St. Louis, 
is an attorney in Shanghai, China, and was 
elected to receive his 33d at the latest meeting 
of the Supreme Council. He has been ap- 
pointed Deputy and Legate for China by the 
Sovereign Grand Commander. 

* * * 

Noble L. H. Miller, Damascus, Rochester, 
has been elected to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Noble E. C. Way. 


* Ea * 


* P 


Judge Richard M. Mann, second division 
Pulaski circuit court, drew the fire of the 
torture squad at the recent Ceremonial of Al 
Amin, Little Rock. 3 

* oe * 

Bubbles Hargraves, catcher for the Cincin- 
nati Reds, took on the work at Osman’s recent 
Ceremonial, gathering a new line of inshoots, 
spit balls and curves. Bubbles ate it all up and 
seemed in a receptive mood for more of the 
same, if it were on tap. 

* * * 

Dr. H. E. Young, Past Potentate of Gizeh, 
Victoria, has been making an extended tour 
throughout the United States in the interest 
of community health work, and addressed 
the Rotary Club of Montgomery, Ala., on 
this phase of public work, recently. He paid 
a glowing tribute to the Imperial Potentate 
and spoke at length and most interestingly 
on the phases of his work as applied to the 
South. The state board of health sent a 
representative in honor of the doctor’s visit. 

* * * 

Noble Ralph M. Wheeler, head of the 
medical forces of Medinah, Chicago, and 
Past Grand Master of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed Captain of the Guard in Medinah 
Temple, to fill a vacancy created by death. 

* * * 

Hella, Dallas, has conferred an honorary 
membership on Noble A. L. Dunn in ac- 
knowledgment of his efficient and courteous 
reception of the Dallas delegation when 
passing through Atlanta, in which city Noble 
Dunn served as chairman of the reception 
committee of Yaarab Temple. 

* * * 

Zuhrah, Minneapolis, conferred Honorary 
Memberships on Past Potentates O. M. Lan- 
strum, E. C. Day; Potentates R. L. Robert- 
son, A. H. Brown, Dr. E. W. Spottswood 
and C. A. Snyder, the date of the occurrence 
corresponding with that of the Ceremonial 
held by Bagdad at Bozeman. 

[Shrine News Continued on page 58] 


[Continued from page 55] 
mother but from her brother as well. She 
was the iconoclast, not Teddy: he broke 
most images, she would break them all. 

“Tf I call for you tomorrow. afternoon 
will you come for-a drive?” 

“Oh, I think not, Miss Cresswell!” Then 
he smiled and said—was it wistfully or iron- 
ically ?—something she knew was in parody 
of some lines she had quoted on the 
boat :— 

“A woman standing in a gym A lovely 
woman was to him eh 

“And she was nothing more?” 

“Yes, I’ve read your Wordsworth.” 

She looked at him. She didn’t know what 
she felt, except that she was furious with 
herself and Teddy and Portland Place. 

Teddy looked in. “Must push off, An- 
nette.” 

“Oh, Teddy, awfully rude of me but I 
never introduced you. This: is Mr. Bell 
yom you remember I told you I met on the 

oat. 

Teddy looked thunder. “Oh, ah yes, we've 
met. So long, Bell.” 

“So long, Mr. Barton.” 

Then she went up to Bell. “We're all 





‘ 


~ snobs, but I shall come tomorrow.” 


She was gone; and he had forgotten he 
had damaged his hand. So that young fel- 
low wasn’t her fiancé, but it made no differ- 
ence. She was above him. He was a prize- 
fighter: nothing more. 

They spun down Richmond Hill, Annette 
Cresswell and Teddy Barton. He had 
showed the eagerness and excitement of a 
child on the way here. The precious fight 
had been boomed like a murder; everyone 
was talking it, everyone was buying seats. 
But he ves cum and scowling now. 

e-said at last: “Fy i ” 
haese unny thing to do! 

“Oh, you know well enough.” 

Introducing you to Bell? Even funnier I 
never did it long ago. And funnier still, 
Teddy, when you knew I met him on the 


parce that you have never mentioned me to 
m. 

“M ‘ ents a 
ed girl, you can’t mix with prize- 


She laughed—she was now frightfully 
amused. 


in > : 4 
Youre as conventional as mother when it 
comes to facts.” 


He missed a bicycle by a foot—he loathed 
hearing the truth. 

“I think he’s rather a nice man.” 

“What are you driving at, Annette?” 

2 Buy me a seat for the fight, will you?” 

“I suppose I can get one at Harrods?” 

Look here, Annette, you ought to know 
me well enough to know I’m not a snob. I’d 
meet Bell anywhere, take him anywhere—I 
have, but I’m hanged if I’m going to have 
him know my sister.” 


“y ij ‘ 

“I like him. I’m going to take him for a 
drive tomorrow.” 

He Swung round his head; said nervously: 

_ Annette, you can’t let us down like this.” 

“Well, you can't blame me at ‘any rate. 
It’s Pretty obvious that if you and father 
hadn’t been so desperately anxious to stage a 
prize-fight T should never have met Peter 
Bell again.” 

“Have you fallen for him?” 


“Not in the least. I’ . Z 
pride.” m up against family 


“T’ve none.” 

“My dear Teddy, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion we all ooze it like a gumtree.” 

He swore; she didn’t grudge him the last 
word. Over Kew bridge; they wheeled to 
the right. She seemed to see a big man 
whose hands didn’t matter, and he was look- 
ing down at her—was it satirically or yearn- 
ingly? “A woman standing in a gym A 
lovely woman was to him, And she was 
nothing more.” 


The parody was [Continued on page 59] 
















































































































































































The Biggest and Best 


=| Stockingfull for the 
Whole Family 


There is no gift which is more 
appreciated—none from which the 
family can derive more happiness 
and lasting enjoyment—than 2 
Brunswick Home Billiard Table. 
Beautifully designed and built with 
scientific accuracy, these attractive 
taoles are very moderately price’ 
and may be bought on convenient 
terms. They fit even the smallest 
home. Maileousen today for com- 








plete details, prices, terms, etc- 
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= q@ ‘ Slate Bed, fold- 
2 ing legs, coms 
ped. size 32x 
eye ft. $26.50 cash. 
Balance oneasy 

terms. 
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Dudley Masonic Emblem Watch 


GP 
( gi.) SUGGESTION 


CHRISTMAS 





America’s Finest Timepiece 


12-Size Movement, 19 Jewels. 8 Adjustments 
and Fully Guaranteed 


Made for Masons Sold Direct from Factory 
A Liberal Time Payment Allowed 
Watch Will Be Mailed for Inspection 
A Christmas Present Worth While. Write for 
Full Particulars 


P. W. BAKER & COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 








voice gets tired— 
and your throat | 
is husky and dry 


ea take a 
*<) L UDEN’S (* 
—millions do 


Throats, vocal organs, breathing 
apparatuses—they all work hard 
to keep up with the times. 

Sales talks, radio talks, lectures, 
sermons, singing, acting — then 
there is the weather, the dust, the 
fumes of traffic—and smoking too 
much — no wonder throats get 
husky, voices hoarse and coughs 
develop. 


That’s why millions of throats are grate- 
ful for Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
The exclusive menthol compound 
brings such prompt relief. 


In the 
yellow package 5 everywhere 


ef Whenever your 1 
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[Continued from page 56] 

The sole surviving members of the first 
class of Novices sent over the hot sands by 
Moolah are Nobles Charles S. Brown, Gus- 
tave W. Niemann, Robert W. Morrison and 
Frank B. Filley. 

Egy ts * 

Captain Harry R. Allen, Aladdin Patrol, 
Columbus, is a direct descendant of General 
Ethan Allen of Revolutionary war fame. 

* * * 

President James W. Jump, Al Malaikah, 
Los.Angeles, Chanters, is able to display more 
angling medals earned for tuna fishing than 
any other amateur on the coast. His annual 
fishing trip is almost a sacred obligation. 

* * * 

Superintendent of Police George Black, of 
Wilmington, was Provost Marshal of the 
Fifty-second Imperial Council Session, and 
wishes he had the same sort of sinecure in 
regular performance of his duties in Wil- 
mington. The directors of public safety of 
Wilmington granted him a week’s leave of 
absence to attend to the duties of this tem- 
porary position. 

* * * 

Potentate Charles H. Johnson, Cyprus, 
Albany, is the Grand Senior Warden of the 
Grand Lodge of New York. 

* * * 

Noble Gus A. Paul, India, Oklahoma City, 
took the chair of the presiding officer of the 
U.S. Senate on the recent trip of the Temple 
to Washington and ordered the sergeant-at- 
arms to clear the gallery of the ladies because 
of their continued gossiping. 

* * * 


_ Noble Eric Hauser, Al Kader, Portland, 

just returned from a visit to France, pre- 

sented the Veterans Relief Association at 

Paris with 25,000 francs. 
* * * 

Noble John P. Giberson, Jr., Crescent, 
Trenton, has been elected Junior Grand 
Warden of the Odd Fellows of New Jersey. 

* * * 


Noble George G. Whitehead, of Aladdin 
Temple, and Past President of the Columbus 
Shrine club, was elected president of the 
International Lyceum and Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation’ at a convention held recently in 
Philadelphia, The organization consists of 
professional speakers, musicians, entertainers 
and dramatic artists, and includes in its 
membership such notables as Edgar A. Guest, 
Carl E. Akeley, Maud Ballington Booth 
Opie Read, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Lorado 
Taft, Lothrop Stoddard, Albert Edward 
Wiggam, Branch Rickey and Mark Sullivan, 
Noble Whitehead is circuit manager and pub- 
licity director for the Redpath Lyceum Bu- 
reau and Redpath Chautauquas in Columbus 
Ohio, where he is one of Aladdin’s enthusi- 
astic workers. 

* * * 

Noble Rex A, Warden, of Tripoli, is col- 
lecting postal card pictures of Masonic 
homes, Scottish Rite Cathedrals, Shrine 
Mosques and Masonic buildings of all kinds 
and possesses a very valuable assortment 
running up into the hundreds, which he has 
mounted in an attractive loose leaf album. 
The eventual destination of the collection is 
the library and museum of the Wisconsin 
Consistory. 

* * * 

Past Potentate Christopher Van Deventer. 
Medinah, Chicago, delivered an address re. 
cently at Washington’s Valley Forge head- 
quarters, the occasion being a pilgrimage of 
prominent military men to the site of the 
old battlefield. The meeting was held in 
connection with the Heroes of 76, of which 
organization Noble Van Deventer is national 
commander. 


NIFORMED 
BODIES $» 


Al Amin, Little Rock, Band has been dis- 
turbing the air in the vicinity of Bauxite, 
Ark., a well attended sacred concert having 
been given at that place. 

: * * * 

Kaaba Band, Davenport, is getting quite 
temperamental over the fact that it is being 
compelled to meet frequent requests to go 
on the air through WOC. 

* * * 

Chanters of Abu Bekr, Sioux City, are ar- 
ranging a series of ten concerts, three of 
which are to be given in the home city and 
the rest in towns near Sioux City. New 
officers have been elected as follows: C. O. 
Anderson, president; Fred A. Wood, vice- 
president; Henry Fleckenstein, secretary- 
treasurer; Martin Larson, librarian; Ivan 
Richards, manager; Luverne Sigmund, direc- 
tor; Carl- Norrbom, assistant’ director; L. G. 
Piaggi, pianist, and B. K. Coryell, publicity. 









«5 THE IMPERIAL Sm 
COUNCIL OFFICERS 


1926-27 

Daviw W. Crostanp, Alcazar 
Imperial Potentate 

Crarence M. Dunaak, Palestine 
Imperial Deputy Potentate 

Frank C. Jones, Arabia 
Imperial Chief Rabban 

Lro V. Youncwortu, Al Malaikah 
Imperial Assistant Rabban 

Esten A. Firetcuer, Damascus 
Imperial High Priest and Prophet 

Benjamin W. Rowett, Aleppo 
Imperial Recorder 

Wuuas S§. Brown, Syria 
Imperial Treasurer 

Tuomas J. Houston, Medinah 
Imperial Oriental Guide 

Eart C. Mus, Za-Ga-Zig 
Imperial 1st Ceremonial Master 

Cutrrorp Iretanp, Mohammed 
Imperial 2nd Ceremonial Master 

Joun N. Seprett, Jr., Khedive 
Imperial Marshal 

Dana 8S. Witttams, Kora 
Imperial Captain of Guards 

Lronarp P. Srevart, Almas 
Imperial Outer Guard 





Captain Harry J. Burkett, Arabia Patrol, 
Houston, being called to New Orleans, was 
given a farewell stag banquet by the Patrol 
boys. An elaborate program had been pre- 
pared and the evening was one of joyou: 
good will. t 

* * * 

Korein Band, Rawlins, Wyo., gave a con- 
cert to the people of that city from the balcony 
of the Elks Club. 

* * * 

El Katif Band, Spokane, held its annual pic- 
nic at Priest River and games and an out door 
program were arranged. 


Zorah Patrol, Terre Haute, has started a 
series of entertainments to promote interest in 
the Temple and general good fellowship. The 
first guests were Shriners from Brazil, Ind., 
and their families, a tabloid minstrel show being 
the feature presented. Refreshments were 
served and prizes for attendance awarded. 








The Crawford County Shrine Club invited 
the Band of Zem Zem, Eric, to furnish the 
music for them during their two-day outing In 
June. At least 3000 members of Zem Zem 
attended the outing and ball. 


Islam, San Francisco, Luncheon Club broad 
cast the entertainment furnished them by the 
musical comedy company “Patsy’’. Noble H. 
F. Reimer was chairman for the day. 

* 4 * 


Captain W. B. Farrar took the El Karu- 
bah Patrol, Shreveport, out to a celebration 
at the ball park and drilled them in the 
presence of more than 5000 people attending 
a rally of the American Legion. 

* * * 

El Karubah, Shreveport, Band hiked over 
to Roseborough Springs, Texas, and enter- 
tained the citizens with a band concert. 

* * * 

Oleika Band and Patrol are making a 
great reputation for themselves through the 
trips they are taking in the outside desert. 
Their recent visit to Richmond, Ky.,. called 
forth large crowds to witness the drill and 
listen to the concert. 

* * * 

Oleika Band and Patrol, Lexington, were 
booked for entertainment by the citizens © 
Ft, Sterling and reported promptly, 100 per- 
cent attendance. A series of visitations to 
the Blue Grass cities has been scheduled for 
the season. ‘i ‘ y 

Ainad’s Drum Corps, E. St. Louis, has 
been re-organized, after having been dor- 
mant for several years. 

* 


izpah Band, Ft. Wayne, gave its annual 
nee at Merkle, Ind., a chicken dinner 
preceding the event. Hundreds of people 
from Wabash, Huntington and other cited 
in the immediate vicinity were among the 
pleased audience. 
* * * 

The Chanters of Ararat, Kansas City, are 
scheduled for one concert a month over 
WDAF until April, 1927. 

* * * 

El Katif Band and Patrol, Spokane, made 
a trip to Walla-Walla, where a dinner dance 
was the entertainment provided the visitors, 
who in turn gave concerts and drills galore. 
President Wertheimer was in charge of the 
entertainment, The visitors attended: the 
Pendleton roundup after leaving Walla- 
Walla. Captain BE. Burt Clausin was in 
charge of the trip's arrangements. 


Ismailia, Buffalo, has organized a Legion 
out of the service men members of that 
Temple. * * * 

Jaarab’s Band, Atlanta, gave a Sunday 
ea the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, 
under the leadership of Enrico Leide. Rev. 
Sam Small spoke and the public was invited 
to be present. Fr ‘ 

Maskat, Wichita Falls, has reorganized the 
Band and proposes to have fifty pieces. Its 
predecessor had but thirty pieces. Already 
fifty volunteers have been secured and re- 
hearsals commenced. The officers are: D. 0. 
Johnson, president; Leon Taylor, vice presi- 
dent; Wilbur Pettit, secretary-treasurer. 
A. Broillier is director and Floyd Martin, 
assistant. ‘ ; : 

Noble R. Vaughn Ray, first tenor in the 
famous Maskat, Wichita Falls, Tex., quar- 
tet, was visited by the Black Camel, ap- 
pendicitis being the cause of his death. He 
will be greatly missed and it is going to be 
very difficult to fill his post with the quar- 
tet. 
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rather clever. Did she want to be any- 
thing more? Of course she didn’t. But 
Aunt Clementine and her cousins, and her 
mother, and now Teddy, made her tired. 
Teddy was the last straw. He had 
laughed at their vanities and hypocrisies. 
Vaingloriously he had stood taxi-men a stew 
at the Junior Turf and been hailed as a good 
fellow. Well, she would take a prize-fighter 
for drives and outdo him. 


hers. figured it out she would turn up, 
and he would go with her. He was right 
about both. She came along in a dinky blue 
car, a smiling fawn figure in a little red 
cloche. She fluttered a hand; he raised his 
hat. 

“This is real good of you.” 

“No, good of you to come.” 

She was in rebellion; she was thrilled; she 
was on fire. There were marvelous lights in 
her eyes, and her pale face had color. 

“T timed it all right?” she asked as they 
were whirring along. “I didn’t upset your 
training ?” 

“No, not as you upset me yesterday!” 

“Don’t let me at the Albert Hall. I’m 
coming !” 

“T shall be on my guard.” 

“Against me or Digger Brown? Beat 
him!” 

They turned along the terrace. “Say, that’s 
a lovely view of your Thames.” 

“Yes, it’s famous. You did hurt your 
hand!” 

“Oh, not badly. That fearsome color’s 
only iodine.” 

“The old Star and Garter Hotel used to be 
there. I’m going to take you to Chertsey. 
We might have some tea. I must apologize 
for our manners.” 

“Now you must do nothing of the kind, 
Miss Cresswell. You see I’m not straight 
from the backwoods where a man is a man. 
I’ve spent a few years in the towns of 
America,” 

“There are snobs there too?” 

“Oh, believe me there are.” 

“Those I met were my cousins.” 

_ Her laugh rang out ironically. “You can 
imagine my people are blue in the face?” 

“They know what you're doing?” 

Oh, you bet they do!” 

As they ran on and out of the park, 
through Kingston, and crossed the river at 
Hampton Wick and again at Molesey, he 
was under no delusions as to why she was 
driving him around. 

“Hurst Park racecourse,” she said; “and 
Kempton’s over there.” And racing conjured 
up Sir Walter Cresswell and made him tell 
her what a real gentleman he thought her 
father was. 

“What, you’ve met father too?” she said 
with surprise. ‘Did je mention me?” 

Oh, I think we were pretty well busy 
discussing sport.” 

She said: “Are you free every afternoon?” 

“But, Miss Cresswell, I can’t allow: iv 

‘Oh, yes, we owe you so much!” 

But she owed him nothing; he was in her 
debt. And it increased every minute as, 
sitting by her side, he had evidence of the 
redness of her lips and the liveness of her 
mind. 

If he had loved her on the boat, he loved 
her a hundred times more now. Yet.she was 
out of his reach though her arm brushed his. 

“Shepperton,” she said. 

“Oh, but this is grand! Here's a real bit 
of old England.” 

She laughed at his enthusiasm. “Another 
two miles and you shall have tea.” 

He compared the country of England with 
America’ s. The thoughts he had on the train 
he put into words. It surprised her that he 
could talk so well. 

Indeed, it came to her that she had set 
out on this adven- [Continued on page 61] 













greatest long distance receiver made. 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on. diet entitled 

"Facing for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creck, 
Mich, Contains'seeot healtitrdlesemany’or 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

is book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
Pare pirat eee phe eee 
fended as a fraide for chronic invalide a3 all euch 
tages ‘require the eare of @ competent physician, 
lame and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE V-583 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 















The Tipp Novelty Company 
K Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
Largest Exclusive Novelty House in che World * 








ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


RADIO! Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
wine LD'S GREATES tngle dial control radio set will be shipped Gs A D 
days free trial anywhere In the United States, just to prove that i 


money making >| METRO ELECTRIC CO., 22°85 
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Tube Set 


Single Dial Radio 












Retail Price 


6k 


COMPLETELY 
ASSEMBLED 


BIG DISCO! 
AGENTS AND BEALERS 





Th trodyne Single Dial is a7 tube Taned Radio Fi 
es Tpproved by America’s leading radio engi- 
teers. Highest grade low loss parts, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished-in 24 karat 
Gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold, Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations, Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
on loud speaker. Powerful volume—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped to your home for 30 days free trial. 







Write? 


Get our off. 
before buyin; oat 


> Stations oe abd [Write for Our Offer 
"5161. California Avenue, | liberal 30 days 


Chicago, free trial offer. 


New hair quickly 
—or you pay nothing! 


A new and scientific 
ms home-method. First one 
YA endorsed by Science. 
yr t & Marvelous Infra-Red 
¥ Rays simply applied 


A noted surgeon has discovered an amazing way to 
give hair-growing tissues new life. Called Dermo- 
Ray. In 30 days no more dandruff. No more falling 
hair. And new where hair-roots are actually dead. 
These results within 30 days—or you don't pay a cent. 

To use Dermo-Ray you must have electricity at 
home. For Dermo-Ray operates from light socket. 
You put on light weight silk cap, then attach plug, 
sit down and read or rest a short time each day. 
Coils in cap produce marvelous Infra-Red Rays 
science has found. A delightful mild warmth is all 
you feel. 


Send no money. Order nothing 
Coupon brings opinions of authorities, facts, prices, 
terms, Learn, by mai'ing coupon today, how you 
may have luxuriant, healthy hair. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 
The Larson Institute 
26 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. Dept. 6 
Gentlemen: Send me at once without obligation 
ull particulars—in plain envelope, about 30-day 
free trial of Dermo-Ray. 


Name ..... 
Address 
Ci 
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Se Medinah Runs Out of Climaxes \Continued from page 47) 


1927, at which time the Imperial Potentate 
has. promised to be present. x 

The clubhouse will be an architectural 
gem, rising 471 feet above the Michigan 
Avenue level, with two lower floors for the 
other street level. It is to be surmounted by 
a golden dome, which will be plainly visible 
from all North Shore boulevards. - The ball- 
room calls for another climax, being designed 
to accommodate comfortably 1000 couples. 
There will be_538 hotel rooms for members 
and guests and the athletic features will be 
complete in every detail. An entire floor 
will be set aside for private dining-rooms, 
rest rooms, conference rooms and meeting 
rooms for ladies. It is anticipated that the 
clubhouse will be finished within a year 
from date of turning the first sod and 
the membership will be complete. J 

The Hospital Board of Trustees began their 
meetings on Tuesday and the Publication 
Committee arrived on Wednesday. Shriners 
from all over the jurisdiction were in at- 
tendance. 

On Friday night, Medinah Temple took 
hold of the climax box and turned loose a 
Ceremonial that threatened to wipe out the 
last climax in existence. More than 500 
Nobles were on the stage at one time, tak- 
ing active part of some sort in the work. It 
was the official visit of the Imperial Poten- 
tate and if ever any Caliph of old received 
a more gorgeous and colorful reception his- 
tory has failed to record it. From the Im- 
perial Divan there were in attendance Im- 
perial Deputy Potentate, Clarence M. Dun- 
bar, Imperial Chief Rabban, Frank C. 
Jones, Imperial Assistant Rabban, Leo V. 
Youngworth, Imperial High Priest and 
Prophet, Esten A. Fletcher, Imperial Oriental 
Guide, Thomas J. Houston, Imperial 
First Ceremonial Master, Earl C. Mills, Im- 
perial Second Ceremonial Master, Clifford 
Ireland, Imperial Marshal, John N. Sebrell, 
Jr., and the members of the Board of 
Trustees and the publication Committee, all 
of whom were properly introduced. 

The number of Potentates and Past Po- 
tentates from surrounding Temples was so 
large that it was only possible to give them 
the time necessary to introduce them. And 
then came the Imperial Potentate, but prior 
to his reception the stage was invaded by 
a lazy and shiftless looking lot of cotton 
pickers in the most nondescript costumes ob- 
tainable. Each one was blackfaced to per- 
fection and as they shuffled around the 
stage they contentedly munched away on a 
piece of watermelon. Making the circuit 
aimlessly several times, a whistle blew and 
the watermelons disappeared in a receptacle 
provided for the purpose, each cotton picker 


braced up and Medinah’s Senior Patrol be- 
gan a series of evolutions without commands 
that would be hard to ‘equal.in seasoned 
soldiers and certainly impossible to excel 
however professional the contestants. At the 
conclusion of the drill, the Patrol came to a 
company front, each member’ displaying a 
large cardboard letter and the sentence form- 
ed was “Howdy, Massa Dave Glad Yur Here.” 

The Band took a hand; “Dixie” set the 
crowd to yelling and the most southern of 
flavors. permeated the atmosphere. The Im- 
perial Potentate made a second address, con- 
fined to the Patrol, expressing gratification 
at the welcome extended, stating that the 
boys spoke in a language that he understood, 
and concluding with a glowing eulogy of Past 
Imperial Potentate Frank C. Roundy, to 
whose devoted efforts the wonderful effici- 
ency of the uniformed bodies was so largely 
due. Following this; Illustrious Potentate E. 
Edwin Mills made a presentation of some 
handsome silverware, and Dixie Dave had 
to turn loose again. 

It -was a great night and a great.affair, 
‘handled in a great way. Every detail was 
covered from greeting Imperial First Cere- 
monial Master Mills of Des Moines with a 
blast from the Band of “That’s where the 
tall corn grows,” and Imperial Assistant 
Rabban Leo V. Youngworth of Los Angeles, 
with “California,” down to the presentation 
of the baby camel. The Novices numbered 
101 and Past Potentate Edward L. Johnson 
put on the pageant designated an Oriental 
Night, which was a series of most colorful 
stage pictures with several hundred Nobles 
in the cast. Following the Ceremonial a 
vaudeville show was put on. 

Saturday, with a stage setting which called 
into play all the pomp and pageantry pos- 
sible when the Shrine gets into its parade 
costume, Medinah Country Club was dedi- 
cated. Luncheon was served on arrival, a 
parade was staged past the clubhouse to the 
temporary platform arranged for the exer- 
cises, which were a trifle informal, consisting 
in the main of very brief addresses, apart 
from the dedicatory talk of Imperial Poten- 
tate Crosland. Past Potentate James Todd 
was master of ceremonies, the invocation 
by Rev. R. A. White; a flag presentation 
was made by Roosevelt Post, Loyal Legion, 
the flag was raised with due ceremony fol- 
lowed by the discharge of a large number 
of aerial bombs, The speakers were Charles 
H. Canode, President of the Club; Vice-Pres- 
ident T. E. Heman, Secretary William S. 
Barbee, Potentate E. Edwin Mills, who on 
behalf of the club presented the Imperial 
Potentate with a handsome Humidor, which 
was humorously accepted for Mrs. Cros- 


imself. The Imperial Divan and 

me ane ates George Filmer and.J. D: 
McGilvray were fae with honorary 

ships in the club. J 
er eh the exercises the Medinah 
Band and Chanters gave appropriate se- 
lections. A splendid dinner was served and 
the evening was devoted to dancing, cards 

jal intercourse. 
Bee Noings of the day made another heavy 
inroad on the stock of climaxes. 

Sunday dawned bright arid clear, | as be- 
fitted a day set aside for dedicating the 
splendid unit of Shriner’s Hospitals. 

Early in the afternoon the hosts began 
to arrive. Ainad, E. St. Louis; Tebala, Rock- 
ford; Mohammed, Peoria; Orak, Hammond ; 
and Mizpah, Ft. Wayne, sent their uniformed 
bodies, which, added to those of Medinah, 
made a sight that can hardly be appreciated 
vi tt having been seen. 
withe parade wi under charge of Marshal 
Walter Fisher, Medinah, and with flags float- 
ing and banners playing in the breeze martial 
airs set the feet to marking time. The pa- 
rade was impressive, visiting Nobles, with 
fezzes representing a large proportion of the 
Temples in the jurisdiction, participating. 

Amplifiers had been provided and the ex- 
ercises were broadcast. Past Potentate Will 
H. Wade, chairman of the unit, was in 
charge of the exercises. 

Addresses were made by Imperial Poten- 
tate David W. Crosland, Mayor Dever, Clar- 
ence M. Dunbar, Leo V. Youngworth, E. 
Edwin Mills, James Todd and Will H. Wade. 

A very pleasing feature was the pres- 
entation of the flag of the United States by 
Major J. E. White, representing the society 
of the Forty and Eight. Major White de- 
livered an ode to the flag. He was escorted 
by a color guard from Theodore Roosevelt 
Post American Legion. The musical features 
were provided by the brass band and 
chanters of Medinah Temple. The invoca- 
tion was by Rev. R. A. White. 

Past Potentate J. D. McGilvray_repre- 
sented the Board of Trustees of the Shriners 
Hospitals in a speech covering the scope of 
the work generally and the effectiveness of 
the Board of the local unit. Chairman Sam 
P. Cochran and the other members of the 
Board occupied seats on the platform. . 

It is estimated that fully 5000 people in- 
spected the hospital and the dedication was, 
by far, the most pretentious affair attending 
that of any of the units, which completely 
cleaned out the supply of climaxes and left 
the Shrine contingent wondering what pos- 
sibly could come next that would compare in 
anyway with this superb and varied pro- 
gram of Medinah. 


NDF esses 





Sm Around the Caravan Campfire [Continued from page 39] 


in a six foot leaping tarpon. I go home 
feeling that I have been fishing. You, wise 
boy that you are, take off a few days and 
catch them yourself. 

In common with most Nobles I have been 
fortunate above most men in money mat- 
ters. My income is above the average. I 
do my little bit in the way of helping along 
the less fortunate. But all I do is write a 
check for the Community Chest or send one 
to the Charity Committee of my Temple. 
I have some fellows hired to do my charity 
for me and I miss all the joy of giving be- 
cause I let the other fellow come in actual 
contact with the people I help. That’s an- 
orien reason I envy you; you don’t do 
that! 

For romance and adventure T depend on 
the fiction pages of this magazine. Even if 
I were unfortunate enough to be a bachelor, 


I would sit around and read The Shrine 
Magazine, just imagining myself going 
through all the adventures and all the love 
making of the fiction characters in the 
stories. I would still buy romance and ad- 
venture on the printed page and let other 
people have all the fun of it. 

Like a blind mole spending its life out of 
the bright light of day, I am a moiler and 
a toiler after greasy dollars. While I grub 
for them like the mole after his worms and 
bugs, I use them to pay other fellows to live 
my life for me. 

I have tried to describe myself as T really 
am and you as I hope you are. Is my de- 
scription of you as accurate as it is of my- 
self? Or are you, too, allowing other 
fellows to live your life for you? Are you 
like me, dumb enough to live vicariously? 
Have you just allowed yourself to degen- 


erate into an inexhaustible supply company 
accumulating money for other people to 
spend? 

Just between two Nobles, do you ever 
play? Do you participate in the activitics 
of your Shrine Temple? Do you get any 
fun out of your Shrine Temple? Do you 
get any fun out of your religion? Do you 
travel much? Are you a pal to your chil- 
dren? Do you vote and play golf with 
enthusiasm ? 

This old world is full of fishing and love 
making, of the laughter of little children and 
the happy grins of other Nobles, of sun- 
shine and fat men slipping on banana skins, 
of sweet charity and loving kindness! Old 
top, if you don’t get your nose out of that 
ledger and your ear away from that cash 
register you are going to miss a lot of fun. 
No true Shriner wants to miss any fun! 
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[Continued from page 59] 

ture for the sheer rag of defying her 
people, and she was astonished that she 
was not being bored. This _prizefighter 
from Vermont and the backwoods of Can- 
ada and the rings of the States was more 
intelligent than her brother. He noticed 
things. 

He painted word pictures of his early life. 
They visioned such simplicity that what was 
left of her traditions, her caste, slipped even 
further away. The lumberman in a log-hut 
reading the Bible to his wife and their little 
son on the Sabbath Day . . and the boy 
that had listened was the big man by her 
side who could command two to three 
thousand pounds for a fight! 

Romance invested him. They stopped at a 
cottage; had tea under a rambler. 


“T guess you can lead real lives in Eng- 
land,” he said. 


“What are real lives?” 

! He answered reflectively: “Oh, happiness 
is the main thing. And contentment—you’ve 
got to be content.” 

cee content felling men?” 

0. 

“What do you want?” 

ST don’t know,” he said dreamily. “I 
wonder if any of us do. Your Wordsworth 
said his heart leapt up when he beheld a 
rainbow in the sky. Was he happy ?” 

a don’t know.” 

‘Statesmen, financiers—are they happy? I 
don’t think money makes for happiness.” 


She said, more puzzled than ever: “Why 
are you fighting?” 


“T want the money.” 
He was a contradiction! She had a curi- 


ous thrill when he i 
Raat tnow cay. paid for her tea—she 


They started back. 
The same time tomorrow?” she asked, 


when they reached k Goad’: 
“Oh, I can't tri Le ap 


Se espass on your kindness like 
this. 
“I'd like to ta 
come.” 
pod Jack massaged his hands for an hour 
that night; begged him again to postpone 
me fight; but he wasn’t going to. He knew 
those hands were as likely to give out in a 
month as they were in a week. 
a he lay in bed looking through that 
ook he had bought, he thought of the girl 
wyao had caused him to buy it. He had be- 
eiee she had gone out of his life when she 
ad left Euston with that young man. It 
Was just queer. The man he had supposed 


was her fiancé h 
Rae what’? ad brought them together. 


He wondere 


ke you if you’d like to 


d that again the next night, 
and the next. Wondered just how many 
Fan he could go out with her and not 
cll her he loved her. He managed to till the 
day before the fight. 
tatty, were in a Kentish lane. She had 
fee the engine. He felt an electricity in 
fai, air. There was her lovely face under her 
uae hair and a little bright blue cloche; and 
i delicate perfumes and those of grass and 
nay and honeysuckle drenched his senses. 


She said: “You fight tomorrow?” 
Surely.” 


(Aren't you nervous?” 
“T’ve got to win.” 
“And then?” 


“T guess I sh e 
boat.” shall get back by the next 


“An end of our drives.” 

He said: “Perhaps it’s as well.” 

She never moved. Sat there with her 
eyes to the long passage between two rows of 
hops. 

“You said you were in my debt—I never 
knew why. I’m going to show you your 
brother was right. I belong to the earth 
you're looking at.” 


She never moved. 
There was a wistfulness of hunger in his 
voice. “Are you [Continued on page 71] 
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To You Men Who 


Want to Live 


Come to New Port Richey, on the West Coast 
of Florida, where folks like yourself are getting 
more out of life than they ever thought 
possible. 


Here, on the banks of the tranquil “‘Cotce’’ 
River or on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
you may build your vacation home midst a 
riot of tropical beauty. 


And later, when you give up the reins of busi- 


s, you can make New Port Richey your 
manent home where golf, hunting, boating, 


ishing and other outdoor pastimes may be en- 
joyed under ideal conditions. 


New Port Richey does not seck the speculator. Itisa 
community of successful business men who 
have built their own homes for vacation and 
permanent residence. Our home sites are 
priced fairly and terms of purchase are liberal. 


The story of New Port Richey has been put between the covers of a 32-page 


booklet for your convenience. It is cop: 
the facts without exaggeration. Write 
of course. 


iously illustrated and it gives you 
for a copy today, without obligation, 


Burns-Becker Realty Co., Inc. 


New Port Richey, 


Florida % 


8 West 40th Street, 
New York City 











This new self-massaging belt not ny makes you 
look thinner INSTANTLY—but actually takes off 
rolls of excess fat in a short time. It does the work 
of a professional masseur—at a fraction of the cost! 
Flabby fat cannot exist under its gentle, massaging 
action. It’s easy. No diet—no drugs—no tiresome 
exercises, 


IET is weakening—drugs are dangerous—stren- 

uous reducing exercises are liable to strain 
your heart. The only safe method of reducing—the 
only scientific method—is massage. This method sets 
up a vigorous circulation that seems to literally 
melt away the surplus fat. Massage is highly effec- 
tive, but the services of a masseur are expensive. 
The Weil Reducing Belt, made of special reducing 
rubber, produces exactly the same results as a 
skilled masseur, only quicker and cheaper. 

Every move you make—walking, climbing stairs, 
even breathing—causes the Weil Belt to gently 
massage your abdomen. Results are remarkably 
rapid because this belt works for you every second. 
Watch your bulky waist vanish. 


Fat Replaced by Normal Tissue 


From 4 to 6 inches of bulky, useless flabby fat 
usually vanishes within just a few weeks. Only the 
good, solid, normal tissue remains. You will find 
yourself standing erect, chin in, shoulders back, 
chest high—just as Nature intended. You, will 
breathe deep, walk with a firm step and experience 
the thrill of vigorous new life. You will look and 
feel 10 to 15 years younger. 

Thousands of fat men have vastly improved their 
appearance at once with the Weil Reducing Belt. 


Every move of your body, walking, sitting, climbing 
stairs—merely breathing causes the Weil Belt to 
mca your abdomen. It works for you every 
second. ‘ 





Made of the same scientifically treated rubber 
that is used by hundreds of professional athletes 
for reducing fat safely. Physicians everywhere en- 
dorse it, because it not only takes off fat but cor- 
rects stomach disorders, constipation, backache, 
shortness of breath and puts sagging internal organg 
back into place. ° 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer 
Send. po money, Write for, detailed description and 
mon ere. rou. write at once 
You wil receive a epecial lO-day tial offer ‘Tho Well 
Company, 15012 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


See ee ee ROSS Se SS eesees= 


The Weil Company, 
12012 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn, 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 


of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also 
your Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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“You—you will take care of my treasure.” 
All that night Miss Tuck’s heart sang. 
Her mood persisted until late next after- 

noon. Then a sudden wave of fear swept 
over her. Her own joy terrified her. One 
couldn’t go on being as happy as this. Some- 
thing must surely happen. She put the 
thought quickly away and started down- 
stairs for a catalogue in Mr. Renshaw’s 
office. 

Mr. Himan was there. She nodded to 
them, then walked over to the bookcase. 

“Think Dll take that Cathedral,’ Himan 
was saying. “Got a big wall space in the 
gold room. Looks kinda bare now.” 

“You will never regret it, Mr. Himan,” 
Renshaw began smoothly. “Monet is as 
sound as——” 

Mr. Himan clipped off the speech: “And 
that little one of the two women. Take 
another look. Kinda took a fancy to that. 
Wife might like it.” 

Miss Tuck was not conscious of listening 
but she had heard. She shut the bookcase 
door witha bang and faced the two men. 
Renshaw gave her a puzzled, half annoyed 
look and turned to his customer. 

“Ah, yes. The Renoir. Very charming 
thing, I’m sure Mrs. Himan——” 

Miss Tuck did not wait to hear more. 
She was out of the room and running up 
the stairs, her mind racing with her feet. 

Dr. Pelanc’s Renoir! “Take care of my 
treasure?” Those had been his last words, 
He shouldn’t have it. She wouldn’t let him 
—this man who bought pictures by the yard 
to match the color of his walls! 

Inside the gallery she shut the door and 
stood against it as though by barring the 
way she could keep them out. There were 
steps on the stairs. She ran across to the 
Renoir and took it down from the wall. A 
frantic look around the room for a place 
to hide it. Then voices outside the door. 

She was sitting at her desk when the two 
men entered. Her face flamed scarlet as 
Renshaw spoke: 

oS Miri Himan is buying that Monet, Miss 
Tuck. He is interested too in the Renoir 
sketch you have here— Why—it’s not here. 

It’s gone! Surely Saturday. It’s—_” He 
looked at Miss Tuck through narrowed lids, 
Her eyes fell before his suspicion. 

i Yes—it’s—it’s gone,” she stammered. 

But what do you mean? It can’t have 
been sold? Nothing is sold without” my 


k x i 
pases Be good enough to explain, 


Miss Tuck look 
to the other: 

“IF can’t—it’s—it’s ? 

gone. 

The helpless desperate look 

Himan touched him. He had 


wes happening but he knew that the timid. 
© woman at the desk was fright i 
wretchedly unhappy. ae 
ae mind, now, Renshaw. Til drop 
aroun Kk k 
ae next week and look at some other 
“That’s very considerate of 
: you, Mr. 
Himan, but—well, you see we must get to 
the bottom of this. Miss Tuck will you be 
fo00d enough to ask the bookkeeper to 


ed helplessly from one man 


she threw to 
no idea what 


come ?” 
He was icily polite and the h: Ss 
of his tone mad : toes ee 


3 le it still more impossible f 

Aurelia Tuck to speak. She ond up and 
Pushed back her chair. There was a clat- 
ter and the Renoir fell at her feet face up. 


Tt lay there accusingly in full view of both 
men. 


It was Renshaw’s icy: 
broke the silence as he s| 
the picture. 

Then Himan with a look so compassion- 
ate it almost loosed her tongue: 

“Got to run along now. Sure Miss Tuck 
can explain, Renshaw. See you next week.” 


“Permit me,” that 
tooped to pick up 
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The door closed and she was alone with 
the manager. If only she could talk to him. 
He stood looking at her, scorn, something 
almost of triumph in his lifted eyebrows 
and curling lip. Twice she opened her lips 
and closed them again. The words would 
not come. 2 

“Well?” said Renshaw finally. 

Again she tried. How could she? He 
wouldn’t understand. He had never liked 
her. He would be glad to have her go. 

“Tf you have nothing to say for yourself, 
it might be as well to stop at the cashier’s 
office and get what is due you.” 

He waited a moment or two longer, as 
though to give her another chance. Still 
she could not speak. Abruptly he left the 
room. 

She stood looking helplessly around, dazed. 
He couldn’t have meant it. It wasn’t true. 
“No! No!” The words broke across the 
choking barrier in her throat. She put her 
hand over her mouth. She mustn’t let them 
hear. Her job! Her beautiful world! 
Where would she go? How could she live? 
Dr. Pelanc’s Renoir. She had failed him. 
He had counted on her to guard his treasure. 
She had bungled everything. J 

Ten minutes later Aurelia Tuck slipped 
timidly out and lost herself in the Fifth 
avenue throng. 

When Dr. Pelanc arrived at the Pennsyl- 
vania station late the following Saturday 
afternoon, he took a taxi direct to the Var- 
ney Galleries. Impatiently he cursed each 
halting traffic light as he watched the tower 
clocks ticking off the seconds toward the 
closing hour. Then laughed at himself for 
his unaccustomed petulance. 

In the gallery he nodded to Renshaw and 
hurried on upstairs. At the door he paused, 
to straighten his coat and adjust his tie. 
He wanted a first glimpse of her before she 
saw him. He pictured the bend of her neck 


as she sat there absorbed in her work, so- 


demure and unconscious in her golden set- 
ting. 

He turned the knob softly and centered 
the room, then stopped suddenly. It couldn’t 
be! That girl... at Miss Tuck’s desk. 

“Can I do something for you?” The 
voice was friendly enough but nota bit 
like Miss Tuck’s. Its owner was an obvious 
blond young woman, with bobbed hair and 
lacquered cheeks. 3 a 

“T should like to speak to Miss Tuck, 
he said, catching a note of resentment and 
fear in his tone. = 

“Miss Tuck? Oh, yes, she was my pred- 
ecessor here. I would be glad to show you 
anything you want to see.” : 

“You don’t mean . . . Surely Pepa it 
cannot be that she is no longer here! 

“Left a week ago.” a 

“But where . . . where has she gone?’ 

The girl shook her head: “I’m sorry, I 
don’t know. Perhaps in the office they 
could give you an address.” : 

Once downstairs again he went straight 
to Renshaw. ; 

That young man explained testily that 
Miss Tuck had been dismissed. - “In dis- 
grace,” he added. 

“Oh, but there must ... there must be 
some mistake. It is incredible—preposter- 
ous; 5 <@ a3 

“Not at all, my dear sir. Nothing in- 
credible about being dismissed for stealing 
a picture. Caught red-handed trying to 
walk off with a valuable Renoir.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t say that. There 
is an explanation. I’m sure of it. I know 
it. I must see her.” ; 

“Shouldn’t bother if I were you. Quite 
a clear case. I never could see why the old 
man was so keen about her.” 

“But I must have her address. I must— 
You don’t understand.” 


Renshaw dismissed his distress with a 


£ if » 
shrug: “Oh, of course, if you choose. 

He left the room and returned with a 
slip of paper. . 


‘A few minutes later Dr. Pelanc rang the 
bell at Mrs. Pennington’s boarding-house. 3s 

“She ain’t been here for most a week, 
said the maid who opened the door. 

“But surely she left an address . . . for 

er letters . - -” 

The girl shook her head. , 

“Never got no letters, never since I been 
ne asked to see her mistress, but from her 

ined no more satisfaction. 
fe ae Tuck had no intimates in the house. 
Kept to herself. Kinda shy I always 
thought. Just paid her board and left. : 

Back in his own living-room in Sniffen’s 
Court Dr. Pelanc paced frantically up and 
down. He cursed himself for a bungling 
fool. He had done again what he had done 
over and over—with honors, and friends and 
things. All the prizes of life he had wanted 
most slipped through _ his hands. She 
shouldn’t go He’d find her. He'd bring 
her back, if he spent the rest of his life 
yhat a fool he’d been not to make her 
understand. From the very. first he'd 
known. But he couldn’t hurry her. She 
was so different. So sensitive. So unlike 
anyone he’d ever known. He wanted to 
surround her with peace and warmth and 
bring her to a slow consciousness of his love 
‘otodt And now look what he'd done? 
Women usually terrified him—made him feel 
ineffective. She made him feel strong and 
competent. Competent! He snorted with 
scorn of himself. “Competent! : 

She was alone, somewhere out there in 
New York—a New York she’d never even 
dreamed. Without money, perhaps, or food. 
Or protection. What could he do? He made 
plan after plan and discarded them. 

All day Sunday he haunted the Museum 
on the chance that she might go there. on 
Monday he began the round of the er 
lerics. Then he tried the shops. Rows an 
rows of women. Women of every type but 
she was not there. He tried every likely 
and unlikely place. At night, when the gal- 
leries were closed, he walked up and down 
the streets in the cheaper boarding house 
districts. He took to eating his meals in 
Automats and other inexpensive restaurants. 

Sometimes he dreamed that he found her 
sick and starving. She looked at him with 
reproachful eyes. Once he dreamed he saw 
her slim body floating on the dark waters of 

st iver. . 
Oe es he thought he crossed her trail. 
In the Hepworth Galleries on Fifty-seventh 
street a sympathetic young woman, who 
sensed his distress, told him that a woman 
in black had been there the day before ask- 
ing for work. “Kinda pale and frightened 

king,” she said. 7 

soeetire. sure she left no address?” he 
pleaded. 

“Sure.” ’ 

At the end of two weeks he was still no 
nearer a clue. Then one evening Renshaw 
appeared at his door and lifted him for a 
moment out of a black despair. The habit- 
ual suavity of that young man had departed. 

“Te’s about Miss Tuck I’ve come,” he said 
ge a God! Then, you’ve seen her. 
Where is she, man? Tell me? Is she safe? 

she well?” 
ne just it—I don’t know. I’ve got 
to find her. I’ve got just twenty-four hours 
to do it. I thought perhaps you could 
help.” : : 

Dr. Pelanc dropped dejectedly into the 
nearest chair. 
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“Explain, please. I don’t understand,” he 
said dully. 
“It’s Varney. He’s mad as a hornet. Says 
Miss Tuck’s little finger is worth the whole 
bunch of us. I’m to get the sack if she 
isn’t found by this time tomorrow.” 

“Mr. Varney is back then?” 

“Got in today. He’s up at the Galleries 
now. I never saw him so upset about any- 
thing.” 

“How do you propose to set about finding 
Miss Tuck?” 

“I haven’t the remotest idea. Thought 
maybe you’d know something about her. I 
can’t see her getting a job anywhere else. 
She’s not the New York type.” 

Dr. Pelanc looked at his visitor with no 
attempt to conceal his contempt. 

“No. Quite right. It’s curious that didn’t 
occur to you when you turned her out so 
abruptly.” 

“Oh, don’t rub it in. The Old Man has 
made it quite clear how many different kinds 
of a blackguard I am. I wish you’d drop 
in and see him. He’s low.” 

After Renshaw had gone Dr. Pelanc’s 
spirits lifted. At least he was no longer 
alone in his pursuit. Hope, which had been 
at low ebb, rose again. As he started for 
the Galleries he felt more nearly happy than 
he had been since that day when he had 
come back to find her gone. 

He walked swiftly. The street was al- 
most deserted. The theater going crowds 
had already passed. As he neared the Gal- 
leries he saw ahead of him a slight, tottering 
figure. “Some boy who’s been drinking,” he 
decided. No, a woman! She must be ill! 
He quickened his step. Then suddenly 
stopped. Something familiar . . . It couldn't 
be she... Yet... The figure disappeared. 
It seemed to evaporate under his very eyes. 

He hurried on, searching the shadows. In 
a doorway, just across from the Galleries, 
he found her. She was leaning wearily 
against the wall, her eyes looking up at the 
windows opposite the windows of her 
old room. So intent was she, she did not 
sec him. He stood there, pulling himself 
together. Her pale face, in the faint light 
from the street lamp, was ghostly. In her 
eyes was a wistfulness he could not bear. 

He longed to gather her up in his arms 
and comfort her, as he had never longed for 
anything else in life, but he was afraid to 
speak. Then, even before he had time to 
take the few steps that separated them, she 
crumpled into a little heap in the corner of 
the doorway. 

“Oh, my sweet, my sweet,” he cried. 

She Was in his arms. He was pleading, 
coaxing, urging her to rouse and speak to 
him. He felt her pulse. How faint it was! 
A cold, terrible fear gripped his heart. 
Surely it couldn’t be that he had found her 
only to lose her again. He lifted her. How 
light she was! Across the wide street to 
the Varney doorway he hurried carrying 
her. He held her against him with one arm 
as he fumbled for the night bell. 

It was Varney himself who opened the 
door. 

Together they took her, still unconscious, 
up the stairs to the gold gallery. They laid 
her on the settee in the center of the room. 

Neither spoke. Dr. Pelanc fell on his 
knees beside her and opened the collar of 
her black dress and began chafing her hands. 

The older man stood for a secona looking 
down at them, his face a study of bewilder- 
ment, battling with rage at the whiteness of 
er. 

“What does it mean, Pelanc? Whose 
Work is this?” 

“Bring me some water, please. I think—I 
Ope it’s only fatigue. And... and hun- 
pers... 2? 

When Varney got back with the water 
Miss Tuck was already coming to. Dr. 
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on his knees beside her. He held her hands 
in his, but he was no longer chafing her 
wrists. His head was close to hers, and he 
was pleading with her to open her eyes. 
Her eyelids fluttered and lifte4 siowly. Her 
lips parted, almost smiled. Her gaze wan- 
dered about the room—her beautiful, goiden 
room. Dimly she saw the Pissarro and the 
Monet and—yes—the Renoir too. There, 
where it always hung. Her eyes came 
back to rest on his face. They were full of 
peace. 

Then a look of terror and a frantic, 
“Where am I? Oh—l’ve dreamed again. 
It isn’t true.” 

Dr. Pelanc shook his head. 

“No, my dear, not a dream. You're here. 
Here in your old place. Varney!” He 
turned his head. 

“i'm here. What do you mean, Miss Tuck, 
by giving me a home coming like this?” 

She ventured a feeble smile. These were 
her friends. This was the world she knew. 
She closed her eyes again in content. 

Varney looked from one to the other. 

“What's it all mean, my friends? What 
have you all been up to while I have been 
away?” 

“That’s a long story, my dear Varney. 
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But I mean to take her away from you and 
keep her—if she'll let me.” \ 

“But I thought it was those two ‘women 
you came here to see,” said Varney, pointing 
to the Renoir. 

Dr. Pelanc smiled. 
gether.” 


“They belonged to- 


“Well, perhaps—I’ll tell you what I’ll do.’ 


I will make you a sporting proposition. If 
you can win the one, you shall have them 
all. We'll make it a wedding present. Mean- 
while, I’m going to telephone for some sup- 
per. Miss Tuck and I are hungry.” 

When he had gone she opened her eyes. 

“Did you hear?” Dr. Pelanc asked tim- 
idly. 

She smiled and nodded. 

“And I thought you would never want to 
see me again,” she said, “after . . . after 
what I did.” 

“What is it, dear? What did you do? 
Can’t you tell me?” 

_ “Oh, I can tell you anything. That’s why 
it was so wonderful.” 

Grateful and humbly he lifted her hands 
again and kissed them. 

“Tt was about the Renoir,” she said. “I 
did try. But you see, I couldn’t explain. It 
is so difficult for me to talk to Mr. Ren- 


shaw. He thought I was stealing it and— 
and I-was only trying to- guard your 
treasure.” 

“Oh, you quaint, dear stupid:” 
was low and very tender. 
see? It was you. 
the time.” 

“Oh, I never dreamed. I...” Her 
face quivered. Her eyes filled with tears. 

“My dear, my dear.” He took her face 
between his hands and kissed her wet lashes. 
“But I want to make you laugh. I want to 
take care of you. I want to go out and 
gather all the beauty in the world and bring 
it back and drop it in your lap.” 

She closed her eyes. She could not speak. 
This strange quiet. The peace of it. It 
secmed to fill the room. It seemed to push 
the walls away and to reach out endlessly. 
This was a beauty she had never before 
known. All the misery of the past weeks 
was as far away as though it had never 
been. 

She opened her eyes again and came back 
to the familiar. The room. The man. The 
Renoir. Her gaze lingered there. 

“Very, very beautiful,” she said. 

“Yes, very, very beautiful,” he echoed. 

But he was not looking at the Renoir. 


His voice 
“Couldn’t you 
It was you I meant all 
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know where he is; nor, as a rule, does she 
make any very successful effort to find out. 
He is on his own. The death of the Home 
Evening has emancipated him and his flapper 
sister; even as it has blunted in him and in 
her the Manners once inculcated by that 
ee eeeunet Home Evening. 
hief among the dead Manners. 

death by this chronic absence from Pavers 
by the addiction to motoring, is the hideous 
disregard for personal and Property rights. 

The roads are aswarm with motorists ‘who 
have left home for the day. They picnic 
anywhere and anyhow; sometimes kindlin, 
their fires with No Trespass signs; sorietinies 
building those fires against the trunk-bases 
of ancient giant trees; almost always defilin, 
the Sweet greensward of some stranger’s lana 
with litter of eggshel 5} 


Is and greas: 
and bread-crusts and dicen’ hanes Avie 
ilar unlovely relics of their feast. 


Dearth of Manners not only | 

trespass noisily and brazenly, aa 
their unknown host’s Ppicnic-site looking like 
a garbage dump. Should a landowner mak. 
mild protest, the retorts leave him in ie 
shadow of doubt as to the complete defunct 
a of pinto ets: Manners. 3 

[ say nothing about the m a 7 
stripping of tree-branches aca ere 
shrubs from once-beautiful wayside dells, S 
fill the tonneau and to wither there. To tie 
that seems not only an instance of dead 
Manners but of something far more sinister. 

Then there is the road-hog. He is wholly 
a product of the motor-age. He flourishes 
by the hundred on every state road on ever 
holiday. His particular brand of Mannerless 
ness was unheard-of a quarter-century ago. 

By the way—here is something that has 
nothing directly to do wit! Manners, alive 
dead, but it puzzled me sorely: ; i 
: re yours not one man or 
in fifty owned so much ag a single a 
buggy. The majority of oer aa 
frankly they could not afford such a luxur 
When the need arose—which very seldom te 
did—they hired a livery rig. 

Very good. A showy and serviceable horse 
and a harness and a strong second-hand 
buggy could have been purchased, all three. 
at many an auction, for less than two hun- 





one family 





dred dollars. No showy and serviceable car 
can be bought for that sum. 

Yet folk who could not afford a two- 
hundred-dollar horse-and-buggy are now 
disporting themselves in swarms and throngs, 
with two-thousand-dollar automobiles. How 
do they do it? I have seen day-laborers 
driving cars which J could not afford. There 
1S a mystery in it, somewhere and somehow. 
I have muddled over it, a hundred times, 
without finding the solution. 

There was a good bit of Manners con- 
nected with horse-driving. Nearly always, 
the rules of the road and of common civility 
were observed. Yes, the Motorcar most as- 
Suredly shares with the War the honor of 
Massacring Manners. 

I know I am right in saying the War 
shared with Motors the chief responsibility 
or Manners’ fall. Besides making the world 
(comparatively) safe for democracy, the War 
did a host of other things to Manners; not 
all of them wholly praiseworthy. For ex- 
ample: 

Sheltered girls—there were such bipeds ex- 
tant as recently as a decade or so ago— 
sheltered girls were not only permitted but 
encouraged and urged to go to soldier-and- 
Sailor clubs, there to dance promiscuously 
with any stranger in uniform who might care 
to ask them to. 

Stranger youths in uniform were brought 
home to meet such girls on terms of equality 
and eager cordiality. Girls and stranger 
youths met on a plane of unchecked freedom 
never heard of before in the history of civil- 
ization. Barriers were tossed down, by 
Parental consent. 

It was all done in the holy name of 
Patriotism. But when the need for such in- 
formality was ended, naturally the infor- 
mality refused to end with it. 

Nobody was to blame. It just happened; 
that was all. But it killed some things which 
were rather precious; youthful Manners 
among them, 

Thus was born a more or less rough-and- 
ready and mannerless comradeship between 
Man and Maid, which has increased instead 
of waned in the years since the Armistice. 

The Chaperone, and all she implied, seems 
to have drifted out of date, along with the 


top hat and the derby and the’ long skirt. 
Perhaps these articles of apparel can better 
be spared than she. She was the living in- 
signia of Manners, for one thing.* 

Home grew less desirable to the young 
who had formed the habit of staying away 
from it during the war years. Incidentally, 
the Motor, which so generously has piaced 
Immorality and Opportunity within the 
reach of all, has also provided ‘an ideal 
method for leaving home far behind. 

Manners of yesterday were stilted, per- 
haps; but they were pleasant. © Eighteenth 
Century Manners, of day before: yesterday, 
were far more stilted and far less pleasant. 
Manners of today are anything but stilted 
and, to us human antiques, not in the least 
pleasant. In fact they seem all-but non- 
existent. 

Not that our morals (often a sublimated 
synonym for Manners) were anywhere near- 
ly irreproachable in those forgotten decades. 
There were fast girls and faster boys. But 
the girls belonged to a widely different social 
set from most of the boys. 

We had innumerable jolly house-parties 
in the old days; as now. With us there 
was a veritable fetish of courtesy (at least 
outward courtesy and deference) toward the 
parents of our young hosts and hostesses. 
They may have bored us. They may have 
pestered us. But on the surface we were 
polite and even mildly attentive to them; 
most of us. 

Two people—a man and a woman—of my 
own age, have spoken to me during the past 
few months of the change from all that sort 
of thing. Said the man (a New Yorker who 
still understands the gracious old world dif- 
ference between keeping “open house” and 
keeping open bar): 

“Three young fellows in the early twenties 
came down from Blank University with the 
Glee Club; and spent the week-end with us. 
I was out when they arrived. I came home 
to find all three camped in my study; smok- 
ing my cigars at their own invitation. I in- 
troduced myself, They did not even wait to 
shake hands before one of them complained 
crossly to me that my butler had refused to 
mix cocktails for them without my authoriz- 
ation. The rest chimed in with a request— 
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more like a command—that I ring for him at 
once and get him to work with the cocktail 
shaker. If three kids had hailed my. father 
that way, in his own house, the Old Gentle- 
man would have taken them over his knee, 
one after the other. But.then. boys didn’t 
talk that way to their hosts in my dad’s day. 
They didn’t dare to.” 

The woman I just mentioned has a pretty 
country home and a pretty daughter. Two 
young men were coming out to her house 
for the week-end. One arrived on time The 
other did not arrive until just as dinner was 
served. Bustling up to his hostess as he got 
out of his car, he demanded: 

“Where do I dress? Hold dinner for me. 
I’m _half-starved.” ae 

That was his first and sole’ greeting to-a 
woman thirty years older than he. 
And, she added, it was the only volun- 
tary remark he or his chum deigned to make 
to her during their entire visit. s 

But there is, always has been and ever will 
be a-staunch leaven of decency in every com- 
munity; the leaven which soon or late 
leavens the whole lump.” The less desir- 
able element is not so much larger as it is 
noisicr and more offensive. One baying dog 
can keep a whole neighborhood awake, 
though there may be a score of silent dogs 
within the radius of din. 

I like to think—and I DO think—it is the 
same in the case of mannerliness and of 
home and of other half-forgotten fragrant 
customs and institutions which this rushaday 
new world seems to have destroyed. -The 
home-haters, the Manners-slayers and their 
breed—these be -rackety and tight ‘conspicu- 
ous. They. seem to dominate the whole 
social world. But-I know they do not. 

So glorious a thing. as Manners, so per- 
fect a_ thing as Home—these cannot wholly 
die. Their. altars are still served, if in a 
manner so inconspicuous as to escape the 
rowdy world’s attention. : : 

The prophet Elijah felt his life work -for 
God was crushed and: that his homeland of 
Israel Was given over wholly to Baal-wor- 
ship. _He was hopeless. He thought he 
alone in all Israel, was left to serve God and 
defy Baal. Do’ you recall the Lord’s answer 
to ‘Elijah’s plaint? I have said it over and 
over to myself, many times. It was: 

Yet Ihave left Me seven thousand in 


Israel, all’ the knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal.” 


swA GOOD MAN FEARS. NO 
LIONS [Continued from page 26] 


Tush back to the stable with;the dynamite. 
He had had his lesson. He was going to do 
tight. If it meant trouble for him, that 
couldn’t be helped. As Mr. Clinton started 
for the stable, Fish despondently threw the 
dynamite far toward the middle of the 
swamp. 

A loud explosion shook the earth, and for 
the next few moments Fish was busy dodg- 
ing a rain of mud and rocks. 

You tryin’ kill me?” shouted Mr. Clinton, 
venom in his hard black eyes. Then he 
turned quickly about, because Fish was 
staring past him at the stable beneath the 
Sycamore. Falling debris on the roof must 
have toppled the tin of gasoline down upon 
a spark in the straw, for white wisps of 
sudden smoke, yellow tongues of flame were 
shooting through every crack. 

.Dem circus folks done dat, Mr. Clinton.” 
Fish could not keep his teeth from emerging 
whitely against his blackness. “Dey was 
shootin’ in at de do’ wid shotguns.” 

“Dat’s what you say!” 

Fish Kelly met his father-in-law’s baleful 
and suspicious glare without flinching. 

You can’t skeer me wid dem eyes, big 
boy,” he asserted. “Cause, like I tells you, 
T ain’t: done no wrong. An’ a good man 
fears no lions.” 


“Are you in whole and sound condition mentally and physically? 
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By Jonathan C. Royle 


i United States is just winding up one 
of the most profitable years in history. 
Commerce, industry, and trade have put 
billions of dollars into the pockets of Ameri- 
cans and they have been wise enough to hold 
on to many of them. This tremendous vol- 
ume of profits and savings is going into in- 
vestments and most of it is going into safe 
investments. 

Before the end of 1926, over $9,000,000,000 
will have been put into securities of vari- 
ous sorts by the people of the United States. 
There is every indication that this volume of 
security buying will continue. Stability is the 
thing that the best judges in this country 
see in present day conditions. They look for 
no wild flurry of expansion and would be 
disturbed if they saw any evidence of such a 
tendency. Buying power is higher, probably, 
than ever before. Demand for goods is in- 
sistent. Employment at high wages is gene- 
ral. All of these factors make for continued 
Prosperity. It is almost as difficult to break 
a cycle of prosperity as it is to check a cycle 
of hard times. 


(Making Money Work 


P As long as good times continue, representa- 
tives of every class of life will continue to 
seek a means of making their spare money 
work for them. Ray Morris, former presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America is confident that foreign bonds 
will find an increasingly prominent place in 
the Strong boxes of American investors. At 
a time when high grade American bonds 
were scarce, with extremely narrow com- 
Missions to bankers to cover the cost of 
merchandising, foreign bonds have been in 
relatively plentiful supply and with com- 
mission wider than for the American issues. 

Much of the dread with which foreign 
bonds formerly were approached has van- 
ished with a better understanding of con- 
ditions abroad and knowledge of the value 
of the securities. There is an increasing 
trend toward investment in Canada and the 
West Indies and South America. Canada has 
had a wonderful industrial year. Millions 
of dollars will be required to carry Out the 
Program of development and expansion of 
resources now in progress. 


(Utilities Popular 


The financing done so far has made it evi- 
dent that the public utility issues are to 
continue extremely popular. In the first 
half of this year, the issues of such concerns 
absorbed by the public exceeded a billion two 
hundred million dollars. The volume of 
these securities placed in the second half of 
the year will undoubtedly surpass that tre- 
mendous figure. 

The electric light and power companies 
have been conspicuously prosperous. New 
records have been established for both gross 
and net earnings, and there is every probabil- 


ity that most of the power companies will 
continue to expand in the early months of 
1927 at least. There has been an equally 
striking improvement in the operating effici- 
ency of the utility companies, made pos- 
sible by consolidation of various independent 
concerns. This will inevitably result in the 
issue of a large amount of public utility 
bonds and stocks. 


(Construction Financing 


_ Unquestionably there will be some decrease 
in the volume of money raised for building 
construction. This has been’ the greatest 
building year in the history of the world. 
The amount of construction has far exceeded 
six billion dollars. But in a good many 
cities, the shortage of certain types of build- 
ings has been filled. Much of the new work 
is confined to the smaller cities and the 
tural communities and does not require pub- 
lic financing. These facts are bound to have 
their due effect on the real estate mortgage 
bond | issues, which have become such a 
Prominent Part of American borrowing. 

5 Municipalities are exercising more restraint 
in their borrowings. This is due in part to 
the fact that much of the work laid out 
by the city fathers has been accomplished. 
and to the resistance encountered by each 
increase in the cost of state and tmaunicipal 
administration and advance in the tax 
rates. municipal 
{ more in 


this nature this year w 
million dollars less than in 1928, 


(Advantage in Libertys 


Government financing this month j 
expected to exceed $250,000,000 aad @AeE 
there is of it will undoubtedly be snapped up 
like the Proverbial hot cakes. Recent ac- 
tivity in Liberty Bonds has given rise to a 
question as to what the Treasury Depart- 
ment will do regarding approximately 
$3,000,000,000 of second Liberty Loan Ay, 
percent bonds now outstanding. It is ie 
lieved by some bankers that these bonds 
might lend themselves to the next retirement 
Program of the government. They are 
callable after November 15, 1927, and ma- 
turity date is November 15, 1942. Thus 
this issue combines the attraction of a long 
term investment and the speculative feature 
of an early retirement. According to one 
authority, if these bonds should be called 
November 15, 1927, they provide a short 
term investment at a better yield than any 
other short term government issue and for 
every day they continue to run after the 
date of call, the yield of 41% percent is 
higher than any other government issue, 


With most corporations in the United 
States showing good earnings investors per- 
haps have been a trifle prone to place their 
‘money in untried securities or those lacking 
in “seasoning.” As a result the margin of 
safety which should protect their investments 
is materially reduced. There is, it is true, no 
immediate indication of a period of depres- 
sion. But everyone who takes the trouble 
to think and look back over the history of 
the country knows that every time of indus- 
trial prosperity is followed by a period of 
uncertainty and depression, sooner or later 
as the case may be. 


([To Sell—Not Buy 


J. P. Morgan is quoted as having said to 
a pessimist during a period of hard times 
“Tt always stops raining.” But it is equally 
true that the skies at one time or another 
are bound to be overcast. Bankers with the 
interest of their clients at heart, therefore, 
are urging them to acquire only that type of 
securities which can safely “stay sold.” 

One of the livest mining promoters this 
country ever saw once said to the writer: 

“Don’t you know that there are some 
stocks made to sell not to buy?” Despite 
all the efforts of the legitimate investment 
houses a tremendous volume of stocks and 
bonds of this type are being offered. The 
time to buy securities or any other com- 
modity is when every one wants to sell, 
The time to sell is when everyone wants to 
buy. Unless your investments are such that 
you can afford to hold your securities 
through a period of depression without en- 
dangering the safety of the money invested, 
they are not investments. They are spec- 
ulations. 

It is an old saying in Wall Street that no- 
body ever got poor taking a profit and an 
equally old saying that the man who made 
money in the Street was the one who knew 
when to take a loss. But those saws apply 
to speculative operations. There is no need 
for any investor who does not wish to do 
so, to put his money into stocks or bonds the 
real value of which may be affected by a 
temporary depression. There are any num- 
ber of legitimate securities which are amply 
protected. This country is going on. So are 
its industries. An investment in a properly 
secured basic American industry need not be 
subject to sudden deterioration of value. 


(No Chance to Lose 


In 1920, Liberty bonds sold over fifteen 
percent below par. Yet there never has 
been a question in the minds of American 
investors that this government was going to 
redeem every obligation dollar for dollar. 
As a result some of the wise and experi- 
enced investors made hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars without a chance to lose. 
Facts such as these should be borne in mind 
before liquidating a satisfactory investment 
even in time of financial stringency. 

American bankers are trying their best to 
show their clients this. _ 

Too much optimism with regard to select- 
ing investments, according to level headed 
bankers, is just as likely to produce bad 
results as too much pessimism. 

Any belief that the question of a doubt 
with regard to investments is likely to favor 
the purchaser should be discarded, accord- 
ing to one bond authority. 

“J once heard a man in Plumas county, 
California, selling another a horse,” said this 
banker. “The prospective purchaser asked 
the nag’s age. ‘Well, T'll tell you,’ said the 
dealer, ‘I bought this horse from ranchers 
over near Reno, Nevada. They told me he 
was ten years old. But you know what 
liars them ranchers are. Maybe the horse 
is only seven or eight.’ Anytime you are 
tempted to make an investment that is ex- 
ploited as better than it shows on its face, 
look out.” 
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NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


The Safest and Best 
Investment—Put on 
a Modern Basis 



































EAL estate is one of the soundest 
forms of investment. Many for- 
tunes have been built and estates 

conserved by the judicious purchase of 
mortgages. 

But individual mortgages are not adapted 
to the requirements of the average in- 
vestor. National Union Mortgage Bonds 
are! 

National Union Mortgage Bonds repre- 
sent the familiar real estate first mortgage, 
converted into a form that is convenient 
and easy to handle, that is free from all 
detail and bother and that has finally an 
insurance protection which makes it su- 
perior to the ordinary mortgage. 


The underlying mortgages must meet our 
rigid set of “Standardized Requirements,” 
and in addition are irrevocably guaran- 
teed both as to principal and interest by 
one of the following four Surety Com- 
panies: 








U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore 
Maryland Casualty Co., New York 

National Surety Co., New York 


Send for descriptive Booklet No. 67, 
“Why a National Union for Safety’” 


National Union Mortgage Co. 
Baltimore - Maryland 


Mackubin, Goodrich & Co. 
Baltimore - Maryland 














Fiscal Agents 














SAFETY 
Sor Mortgage 
Bond Buyers 


? Since 1855 the prmeipal and 

interest on each Greenebaum 

Bond has been promptly paid when 

due. | This remarkable record is the result 

of a definite system of Safeguards. “They 

are fully explained in ‘Investors Guide.* 
Whether you have $100, $500, or $1 

should send for a copy of the free booki 

Merely ask for Booklet 1812 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co, 
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I A GENUINE UNDERWOOD! 
ip and mail this, want a real rebuilt 

see oF a typeweitens, "Horan aie Seon ‘guarantosd PAVE 

| sense. “lbriee and terms you'll NEVER sco equaled | 
FREE BOOK fpcth Coons) tis Manual, 
touch trpewriting course  oifer, ete. Write at’ ONCE t6 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 4149 Silpman Bldg., Ciicaco. 


Name.. . | 


l Address, 
ee se ee 








$~GAMENESS 
[Continued from page 21] 


Did anyone accept the proposal? No; no 
one did. It is very well to sit in the security 
of a ringside seat and howl for blood and yet 
more blood, but it is different when Mr. 
Fan sees himself in the position of shedding 
gore of his own. 

Joe Gans, the old master of past history, 
is still spoken of as the greatest lightweight 
who ever donned gloves. He fought Battling 
Nelson when he was in the first stages of 
consumption. It was a terrific battle at the 
end of which the gallant negro went down 
and out. That fight ruined whatever chance 
he might have had to beat the dread disease 
that had seized him. Death came to him 
quickly. In other words Joe Gans com- 
mitted suicide. 

One wonders if the boxing game would not 
be a better one if boxers emulated the 
French and “resigned” when a victory was 
hopeless, instead of staying on until the ring 
becomes a shambles? 

If a referee, or officials of whatever sort, 
could establish a line between intelligent 
gameness and that sort of fortitude in which 
an athlete becomes a mere sodden receiver of 
punishment it would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to sport. 

The quality of grit and sand may be re- 
garded as justifiable and meritorious so long 
as the recipient is carrying on with at least 
a fair chance of being carried along to vic- 
tory as a result of his grit. 

“What is gameness?” Glenn Warner, the 
great football coach, answered this question 
as he and the writer were recently following 
the Leland Stanford eleven in practice on 
the gridiron at beautiful Palo Alto. 

“Tt is nervous control,” said Warner. “At 
least it is nervous control in the case of a 
highly sensitive athlete who feels pain acute- 
ly and knows that pain is an admonition 
from nature. In such an athlete this is the 
highest sort of gameness known to human- 
kind. 

“There are others more stolid, their nerves 
not so responsive, who require more punish- 
ment for an acute pain reaction than the 
more rigidly strung athlete. They should 
receive less credit for standing the gaff than 
the other sort. But in either case they are 
most desirable men to have upon a football 
eleven or any sort of a team where man 
encounters man.” 

Tex Rickard once told the writer that he 
had come to the conclusion that imagination 
Was not wholly responsible for the existence 
of a quitter. 

“Some of the yellowest men I ever knew,” 
said Tex, “were those who did not have 
enough imagination to visualize a square 
meal even when they were hungry. Courage 
and gameness, or cowardice and unwilling- 
ness to stand pain seem to lie deep down in 
a man and so far as my observation goes you 
cannot develop the one or eliminate the 
other.” 

“Which is better,” the writer recently 
asked of Jack O’Brien, the former great mid- 
dleweight pugilist and now a builder of 
bodies in New York, “mental or physical 
courage?” 

“Well,” Jaughed Jack, “I think there are 
two ways of answering that. When I was 
a fighter physical courage was my particular 
need, but after I left the ring and started 
out in business I found that the great neces- 
sity was mental courage. Quite often you 
will find the two growing in the same man; 
but there are many cases, too, when you 
meet up with chaps who seem to have 
the one and not the other. I will say that 
there never was a champion in sport or 
in life generally—I mean by that a_ big 
and outstanding man—who did not have 
both.” 
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with Utmost 


Safety 


What the foremost financial 
editors say about 


Guaranteed-Insurable 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
World’s Work, May, 1926— 


“Tt seems safe to conclude that the 
field of guaranteed mortgage securities 
offers a higher return than any other 
field possessing an equal degree of 
safety.” yi 

: 792! 

bce dation ae guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can be obtained from other bonds 
comparable to them in security. 

il, 1926— 

LUE takes ceauecter in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities must occur. 
Tf the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be coe 
good by the Mortgage Company. If 
the Mortgage Company s oe 
are in any way impaired, then be oss 
must be made good by the pay 
Company. Then only can t P a 
vestor suffer loss. However, . is fairly 
evident that if such a series 0 ee 
should develop 1t could only eas a 
result of nation-wide collapse. 

6%% Adair 
Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
protective feature prich 

s and improvement of real 
Cee Groce has developed during 
the past 4000 years plus an income ad- 
e of 
Cag ae bonds 44% over 442% bonds 


bonds 18% over 512% bonds 
30% over 5% Laie 6% bonds 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRUST CO. Founded ies 


SurpLus AND Prorits $2,500,000 





possess every 


CapiTAL, 2,5 
ildi Packard Building 
ATLANTA. PHILADELPHIA 


Offices ond correspondents in principal elties 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ine. 
New York St. Louis 
270 Madison Avenue tmen’s Bank Building 
at 









Adair Realty & Trust Co., 

Healey Building, Dept. SM-7 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation 


your booklet-—*Why Your Real Estate Eonds 
Should Be Guaranteed.” 





Address... 
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THE 


Sm The Judge’s Husband [Continued from page 29] 


efficient attorney has disclosed to the satis- 
faction of the Court why he was there— 
why he was seen walking up and down 
past the French girl’s rooms—or whether 
there were others, besides the defendant, at 
Miss Sheftele’s at the time? In regard to 
the last point, Congress, he suggests, might 
have been there. 
see ae you take the stand, like a good 
girl. 
The young daughter tells the court that 
she is taunted and hurt by constant remarks 
and gossip in the town concerning her 
mother. 


Alice—They say my mother wants to be: 


Governor and go to the Capitol, and will 
sell her soul to get there. 

Joe—Did you ever talk to your father 
about these things? 

Judge—What are you trying to prove? 

Joe—That I have better grounds for di- 
worems you, than you have for divorcing 

ie. 

Her Honor suddenly raps the desk with 
the gavel. 

Judge—Court-is adjourned. 

Joe—All right. Bring on your tea. I'll 
Baye Scotch in mine. . . 

So, you see, it is up to Her Honor, Judge 
Kirby, whether she will grant herself, a 
defendant, a divorce or not. It seems im- 
possible for her to hand in a quick decision 
in the case. She becomes ill, and Alice, 
living in the old home with her, treats her 
like a child. Reynolds, too, is waiting for 
her final word, for he hopes to win the 
Judge for himself once the divorce is 
granted. But will she do it? No longer 
does the chance of being Governor mean 
anything to her. The thought of disrupting 
the home that has taken so many years to 


build and of possibly losing her daughter’s 
love overshadows everything. The Judge’s 
heart is, after all, the heart of a wife and a 
mother, and Alice, realizing this, sends for 
her father. The Judge, she tells him, is 
desperately ill and-is anxious to see him. 
The child nerves herself to tell her story. 

Alice—Father was with me those two days 
and nights he was in New York...I1 
made father swear he’d never tell you for 
fear you’d hate me, but I can’t see you and 
father being separated on my account. The 
two nights Father was with me in New 
York—I was drunk. 

Joe—Nothing of the kind—the child had 
been drugged. 

Alice—I was drunk. Father got Mrs. 
Woodward and Blanche to lie to you. I 
wasn’t at their house, I was at Florette 
Sheftele’s apartment. There were two very 
attractive men at Blanche’s party, and they 
said they were both married, and their wives 
were at some other party and asked us to 
go with them and meet their wives and bring 
them over to Blanche’s party. We both 
thought .it would be loads of fun, so they 
took us to some Cabaret—their wives weren’t 
there—they said maybe their wives had gone 
home because they were so late calling for 
them, so we went to their apartment and 
they weren’t there. The men seemed terribly 
worried and said they should wait until their 
wives came in. While we were waiting they 
served something they said was nothing but 
orange and lime juice; after’I drank mine I 
became awfully ill and only know what 
Blanche and Father told me of what hap- 
pened after that. 

Judge—And what did they tell you? 

Alice—That Blanche was able to get out 
and telephone the house here, you weren’t 
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home, but Father was—he motored to New 
York and got me. 

Judge—How did you get to Miss Shef- 
tele’s apartment ? 

Alice—When Father was carrying me out, 
he met Miss Sheftele in the hall coming from 
the elevator—he explained that I was ill— 
she asked him to bring me into her apart- 
ment and I was there till he brought me 
home. 

Judge—Is there anything more to tell me, 
Joe? 

Joe—No. 

Judge—I wasn’t home when you needed 
me and Father was. . Well, from now 
on [ll always be at home when you need 
me, dear . . . And there is something your 
Father can help me with, if he will. 

Joe—About housekeeping ? 

Judge—No—I want you to withdraw my 
name as candidate for Governor, And I— 
I—want to resign from the position of 
Judge. 

Joe—I won't help you do that, Mary. 
Why resign now when you have won your 
battle by ridding the town of the Miller 
element. 

Judge—You and Alice are my _ reasons, 
Joe . . . 1am sorry for my mistake . . - 
Are you going to stay, Joe? . . There 
isn’t anything in the world I want more. 

Then Joe, patient, wise, droll Joe, opens 
his arms to his Mary. “Get in here,” he 
tells her. 

Joe—Come here, kid, you’re in on this love 
banquet. Here we are! They can’t get us 
apart, can they? We had a nice little fight, 
didn’t we? Now, I want to explain how 
I got down out of that airship. 


CurTAIN 
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smGetting the Man & His Boss Together [Continued from page 33) 


factory managers have labored in their en- 
deavors to get in tune with their payroll 
people has been their time-honored tendency 
to treat their workers in the mass. Under 
the man-engineer system each worker is 
treated as a unit. Tom, Dick or Harry’s at- 
titude is the result of individual experiences 
and interpretations. If there is a general call 
for more speed, Tom, Dick or Harry want 
to know why the company wants him to 

Step on it.” Each assumes that it is so the 
company can turn out more goods and make 
more money, at Tom, Dick or Harry’s in- 
convenience. They want to know just why 
they should be more careful of materials 
and cut down wastes. The man-engineer 
has to sell them on the fact that the com- 
vany is meeting fierce competition, and that 
costs must be scaled down to reach a favor- 
able selling price. 
© Now this “selling” cannot be done by a 

From the Office” announcement which is 
Pinned to some factory wall. Workers have 
read such announcements many times, and 
discounted them, 

But if the man at the next bench believes 
that the work should be speeded up and 
wastes avoided, the worker who sniffed or 
sneered at the formal printed notice will 
listen to his “buddy” and be influenced by 
him. There is a natural leader in every 
workroom. The old method used to be to 
weed this leader out if he didn’t see things 
the way the management did. The modern 
engineering method is to win this man over 
by telling him just what the proposed 
Speeding process is all about. 

But it is when the worker learns how 
much his workmanship has to do with suc- 
cessful advertising and selling that he really 
&ets a kick out of the manufacturing game. 


He ceases to be a cog in the machine and 
becomes a living part of the organization. A 
manufacturing confectioner had been run- 
ning in the red for a long time. In walking 
through his factory one day he discovered 
two employes pouring a pail of spoiled candy 
into the sewer. He didn’t fire the men. He 
went back to his office and thought things 
over. Then he hired a man-engineer to push 
a truck which enabled the engineer to roam 
through the factory. He found wasteful 
customs prevailing and a don’t-care policy 
permeating the personnel. He went at. his 
plan of reform scientifically. 

As with most factories, none of. the 
workers had any idea of the place each 
man’s job had in the factory’s scheme of 
things. Nor did they know anything about 
the factory’s place in industry; the relation 
of manufacturing to selling, or the other 
fundamentals upon which their jobs rested, 
The engineer marshaled his facts. In a lan- 
guage they could understand he told the 
workers how much the making of candy had 
to do with its marketing. He even showed 
them the tie-up between marketing and ad- 
vertising. The workers began to sit up and 
take notice. They were important units jn 
a big organization. 

_ This scheme of broadening the worker’s 
vision has proven its essential value through 
that greatest of all proof—results. 

Facts are the chief stock-in-trade of the 
man-engineers. These engineers frequently 
go into factories with their real identity 
unknown. They carry no “information” to 
the boss—they are there only to correct con- 
ditions, both physical and mental, They are 
union or non-union workers as the case may 
be, but they are on the square with the men 
among whom they work. They never try to 


put over a point by telling any part of a lie. 
They are after permanent results and if they 
didn’t tell the truth their work would be for 
naught. The self-interest which they preach 
to their “buddies” at the bench controls 
them in their special work. Each time they 
reform a factory they lay the foundation for 
a similar job in another factory. When they , 
make good they must make good for keeps. 
In addition to eliminating bunk and “blah” 
and dealing only with the facts, these en- 
gineers of working men speak in the idiom 
of the blue shirt instead of the white collar. 

A great factory is one place where too 
many cooks cannot spoil the broth. It is 
the cooks who can cut the factory costs, 
since every workman can be a cook. He has 
a hand in making up the dish the factory 
sells. And the more individuals—call them 
cooks or workmen as you please—who can 
be actively interested in cutting costs the 
longer will that factory thrive. 

Which brings us to the factory mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. After the 
man-engineering plan had been given an 
ample trial and the man-engineers were 
known to all their “buddies” for what they 
were, power was conserved throughout that 
factory, wasted time was quite unknown, 
material was used with utmost care, and for 
every dollar invested in his payroll—and that 
was the biggest item on his cost sheet—the 
factory president was receiving a hundred 
cents in work. 

Where does the public come in on this new 
scheme of things? In this particular case 
factory economies were carried to the ulti- 
mate consumers. You can buy that factory’s 
output for less than you could two years ago. 
No one has lost and all have gained. That’s 
not a bad method of handling industry. 
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SeTurning Living Liabilities 


Into Assets 


child who has never been away from his 
parents, lasts, they said, but a day. After 
that there is no trouble, and trust and con- 
fidence are transformed in increasing mea- 
pure to the various members of the hospital 
staff. 

It was in the boys’ ward, in one of the 
large, sunny (and yet surprisingly cool) 
rooms that I saw, engaged in several ac- 
tive if not strenuous pursuits, the two cases 
which interested me the most, and which 
were later retailed to me, as outstanding ex- 
amples, by Dr. Hatt himself. One of them 
was young Francis Early, a ten-year-old boy 
who had trouble which affected the quality 
of the bone; and some years ago he had suf- 
fered a fracture of his left arm. The 
fracture had never healed, so that his arm 
had some three inches between the two ends 
of the fractuéed .bone; perfectly useless, and 
capable of being flung about like a flail. An 
operation was performed in which the miss- 
ing section of bone was supplied by a piece 
from his leg, and a satisfactory graft was 
made. When I saw him, young Francis was 
using his remodeled arm in practically a 
normal way, 

Young Bill Kittle, a black little fellow, 
somewhat older (though smaller), I think, 
than Francis, interested me also. He was 
the young gentleman of the velocipede, and 
when I saw him for the second time, he was 
busily engaged in collecting potential bal- 
loons,’ of which he had seven. Bill, they 
told me, came from a large colored family. 
All his brothers and sisters had rickets. He 
had them himself. Young Gracie and Nina, 
two sisters who had preceded him, were the 
first Kittles to come to the Hospital. An- 
other brother or sister had died, and the 
staff looks forward to more Bills and 
Gracies of the same ‘line as time goes on. 
But Bill has been made to walk, and will 
now stand very straight with his heels to- 
gether, and show you what fine legs he has 
come to possess. Dr. Hatt told me that 
when he first went to see Bill in his rather 
populous home the father referred to him 
as “Tom Mix,” 


“Why do you call him that?” asked the 
doctor. 


“Because,” said the father, “he’s so dif- 
f'rent.” 

Cases like these, duplicated weekly at this 
hospital, make one realize what a towering 
Piece of work is being done. Here are 
young living liabilities being turned into _as- 
sets. Since the hospital was opened on Feb- 
Tuary 21, 1925, 1,030 applications for ad- 
mission have been received; 360 children 
have been admitted; 283 have been dis- 
charged entirely corrected or at least 
enormously benefited; and less than a dozen 
have left the hospital without any improve- 
ment at all. The average length of stay for 
treatment is around 66 days, Miss Cummer 
told me. Of the total number of applicants, 
the distribution among boys and girls has 
been more or less equal: there has never been 
in the hospital at any time, I believe, a 
Preponderance of either sex. The majority 
of the cases treated are infantile paralysis; 
Others, quite common, include club-feet, 
tickets, spinal curvature, tubercular condi- 
tion of the bones, etc. 

Springfield was fortunate in being chosen 
as the parent city (shall we say?) of the 
New England Shriners’ Hospital. The land 
itself, costing $26,000, was given by the 
Melha Temple. Since its completion it has 
been under the control of George M. Hen- 
dee, Chairman of the Board of Governors. 
Mr. Hendee (I trust he won’t mind my say- 
ing that he was for several years in the early 
°80’s bicycle champion of the world) is re- 


[Continued from page 45] 


tired from business (the Hendee Manufac- 
turing Company). He gives day in and day 
out as much attention to the Springfield 
Hospital as the average man would give to 
his office. 

All the staff are devoted to him. Some- 
time ago the city of Springfield bought a 
privately-owned vacant lot across Carew 
street from the hospital and named it Hen- 
dee Park, as a tribute to the man who has 
been so instrumental in founding and main- 
taining a great institution. Dr. R. Nelson 
Hatt, Chief Surgeon of the hospital, is a 
young and energetic man. With his three 
assistants, Dr. Hough, Dr. Katz and Dr. 
Wheat, he carries on a monumental piece of 
work. I thought him very modest: he 
talked to me about his work as if it were 
the most ordinary thing in the world. In 
fact they are all of them this way—Miss 
Cummer, the Superintendent, and Miss 
Harriet Griffin, her assistant, and the others 
of the staff whom it was my good fortune 
to meet. It is through such as they that the 
fine things of our country are perpetuated; 
and who shall venture to say that this is 
not one of the finest? 


$sSHRINE HOSPITAL NOTES 
(POSSIBLE BEQUEST OF $300,000 


The Denver News is responsible for the 
statement that “the proposed Shrine hospital 
in Denver for crippled children will get 
$300,000 from the estate of the late Admiral 
George H. Barber, according to word re- 
ceived by Past Imperial Potentate James C. 
Burger from Potentate Ernest L. West, of 
Islam, San Francisco.” 

Admiral Barber was a member of El 
Jebel Temple, Denver, a former resident of 
Denver and at one time medical director of 
the Colorado Life Insurance Company and 
was heavily interested in mining. The will, 
it is reported, will be probated in Glaston- 
bury, Conn., and is said to bequeath $5000 
to the Denver Scottish Rite, $75,060 to the 
nurse who attended him which, with minor 
bequests, would leave $300,000 for a hospi- 
tal to be built in Denver. Past Imperial 
Potentate Burger is quoted as predicting that 
the hospital would be built at that point 
provided the $300,000 was obtained for it 
from the admiral’s estate. 


($5000 FOR SPRINGFIELD 


By the will of Mrs. Belle F. Spear, Spring- 
field, Mass., bequests were made as follows: 
$10,000 to the Springfield Masonic Hall 
association, $5000 to the Shriners Hospital 
for Crippled Children and $5000 to the 
Springfield Christian Science church. 


(ANOTHER $1000 BEQUEST 


Noble Stanley Lansburgh, brother of Past 
Potentate Lansburgh, Almas, Washington, 
leaves $1000 to the Shriners Hospitals, with 
a clause in the will that, in case the widow 
remarries, one-half the estate is to be divided 
among four charities of which the Shriners 
Hospitals is one, the other half to go to his 
widow. At death of the residuary legatee, 
$20,000 will be added to the Hospitals En- 
dowment Fund. 

Pot EK 

The children at the Twin Cities unit were 
treated to several entertainments during the 
past two months and there was also a shower 
conducted which resulted in jellies and jams 
and preserves enough to last through the 
season. 


(Hospital Notes Continued on page 70] 
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What New York 
is to America 


The McAlpin 
is to New York 


VERYONE agrees that New 
E York typifies the spirit of 
American progress—likewise the 
McAlpin exemplifies the true spirit 
of New York. 

Ever since I’ve been personally 
inviting guests to make the McAlpin 
their headquarters in New York— 
T’ve promised the utmost in cor- 
diality, courtesy, comfort and con- 

enience. ; 
‘ T’ve tried to show the McAlpin 
guest that New York is just as 
warm hearted toward its visitors as 
any city can be. And the result is— 

Not only do out-of-town guests 
appreciate McAlpin Service, but 
New Yorkers do, too, and that’s why 
I can truthfully say, “The McAlpin 
is New York’s most popular hotel. 

So remember what the McAlpin 

eans to you— 

"iA cordial welcome, clean com- 
fortable accommodations, the finest 
food New York affords, the best en- 
tertainment and the highest type of 
hotel service in the world. 

It’s up to you to enjoy the per- 
formance of my promise. May I ex- 
pect to greet you soon? 


Sincerely, 


1700 Comfortable 


Rooms—complete 
in modernappoint- 
ments. From $3.50 
to $12.00 per day. 
Luxurious Suites 
from $12.00 to 
$30.00 per day. 





HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


“where the White Way Begins” 
BROADWAY AT 347 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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e@sSHRINE HOSPITAL Notesses 


(HOSPITAL BOARD MEETING 


The Board of Trustees met in Chicago, 
September 22d, with the following present: 
Sam P. Cochran, Chairman; James R. 
Watt, Secretary; Nobles Adair, McGilvray, 
Crosland, Dunbar and Youngworth, with 
Noble Frank C. Jones due to arrive later 
in the day. 

“Noble Charles A. Welsh renewed an ap- 
plication for a Mobile unit in Victoria, the 
original application having been made in 
1922. His remarks were supplemented by 
those of Past Potentate Young of Gizeh, 
Victoria. 

The sending of complete monthly state- 
ments to the various hospitals was ordered 
discontinued, a monthly summary to issue 
from the Secretary in its stead. Complete 
reports will still be furnished the Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees, chairman of each 
local unit to receive statement of his own 
unit and Director of Nursing Miss Potts to 
have the detailed report furnished her from 
each unit. 

Authorization was given the Board of the 
Chicago ‘unit to meet such assessments as 
would issue on public improvements, two 
sidewalks being under consideration. 

Further donations were reported to the 
Chicago ‘unit: Saladin Temple, Grand Rapids, 
$2,000; Orak Temple, Hammond, $1,000; 
eeu Brass Band, $250; Will H. Wade, 

500. 

On recommendation of the National Or- 
thopedic Board, Dr. J. Warren White, now 
in charge of the Honolulu unit, was named 
as chief surgeon at Greenville. 

The following named Nobles were created 
the building committee of the Greenville 
unit: John M. Holmes, J. R. Johnson, J. A. 
Piper, George T. Bryan, A. H. Mackey and 
Thomas B. Johnson, Potentate, Hejaz, ex 
Officio. 

The action of sending the brace maker 
from Honolulu to Atlanta without expense 
to the Board was taken up and agreed to 
on the condition set forth. 

On motion, all Past Imperial Potentates, 
Past and future, were cordially invited to 
aed all sessions of the Trustees. 

1e matter of bonding of depositories 
hospital funds was taken up and the een 
Was made that the Chairman of the Trustees 
handle, obtain and be custodian for these 
bonds, until the next meeting of the Im- 
Perial Council, when a definite plan for fu- 
ture guidance shall be decided upon. 

ayment of the closing items for the Phila- 
delphia unit was approved. 

Various matters pertaining to local equip- 
ment for the Philadelphia unit were dis- 
cussed and properly disposed of. 

The appointment of Miss Lucy F. Corey 
as superintendent of the Twin Cities unit 
Was approved. 

Additional facilities in septic tanks for the 
Portland unit were authorized. 

The Educational and Vocational building 
at the Springfield unit was reported as pro- 
8ressing toward completion. 

The employment of an interne at the 
espe: unit was authorized. 

he Montreal unit reported the resignation 
of Noble Thomas S. Currie as vice-chairman 
of the Board of Governors, he still retaining 
membership on the Board, the office being 
filled by the election of Noble Walter C. 
Hagar, Deputy Grand Master for the 
Tovince of Quebec. 

The new officers of the Canadian Corpo- 
ration are as follows: W. Freeland Kendrick, 
Chairman ; Henry J. Elliott, Vice-Chairman; 
Geek Tousaw, Treasurer; James R. Watt, 
eae, and T. S. Currie, Assistant-Secre- 
ary 


Consideration of the deed of donation of 


$250,000 was deferred until a later meeting, 
that coriference might be had with Noble 
Elliott. The Donation is made by Mr. Hugo 
Wild of Montreal. 

Report was made that the superintendents 
of the various units would be in attendance 
on the American Hospital Association meet- 
ing at Atlantic City and that following this 
meeting a gathering of the Superintendents 
would be had in Philadelphia. 

An offer to create a fund of $100,000 
through a questionnaire campaign, said fund 
to be used to buy toys for patients in the 
hospitals, was declined by the Board. 

The bequest of Sarah T. Hammond— 
$5,000—was discussed, the money being left 
to the hospital fund, with a reversion to a 
hospital in Massachusetts, should such be 
established at a later date. Nobles Watt and 
Dunbar were appointed a committee to look. 
aiter the securing of the bequest. 

The Secretary read a copy of the will of 
the late Noble Stanley Lansburgh, making 
the Hospitals a beneficiary and a letter of 
thanks and appreciation was ordered sent to 
his widow. 

__ Investigation developed that the rate of 
interest paid on the revolving fund of the 
different units varied from 2 to 4 percent. 

An appropriation of $436.90 was made 

reimbursing Architect Hentz for Painting 
done on the Chicago unit, same to be charged 
against the general fund. 
_ It was moved and carried that, when ad- 
journment is had, it should be to meet in 
Montgomery at such time in January as will 
meet the plans of the Imperial Potentate. 

The various hospitals are to be directed 
to Prepare an inventory as of December 31st, 
in duplicate, and file same prior to January 
31st, 1927, the inventory to follow the style 
inaugurated by the Chicago unit. 

he matter of standard X-Ray equipment 
was held over until the next meeting, that 
Dr. Lanstrum’s views might be obtained. 
oer savory pond of Orthopedic Sur- 

ons, Consisting of Drs. Robert B. Osgood 
Michael Hoke, W. Edward Gallic, Edwin 
W. Ryerson and John C. Wilson, was re- 
elected. 


Miss Florence J. Pot! ‘as re- i- 
aaite ke Nines ts was re-elected Di. 
_ Miss Gertrude R. Folendorf having re- 
signed as Assistant Director of Nursing, ‘Miss 
Potts was authorized to secure the Services 
of Miss Grace V. Bratton, of the Spokane 
unit, effective when the need is determined 
to exist. 

The St. Louis unit reported a renewal of 
the five-year contract with the Washington 
University, covering light, heat and power 
at the same terms as the previous contract. 

A bequest of $300 from Noble William J. 

Parker Was announced. 
_ Uniform stationery was ordered installed 
in all the units as of February 1, 1927, 
which date Would cover the new local offi- 
cers, and units are to be advised that the 
supply should only be sufficient to cover the 
needs until July, when the Imperial Council 
officers on the Board are changed. 

In the matter of donations to the local 
units, it was decided that all stocks, bonds, 
securities, real estate or cash donated for the 
operation or equipment of the hospitals or 
mobile units shall be reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees before the 
fifteenth of each month, as of the first day 
of that month. 

A discussion as to the advisability of leas- 
ing some of the unused land of the Chicago 
unit, resulted in the matter lying over until 
the next meeting of the Board. 

On motion, it was declared the sense of 
the meeting that each Imperial Potentate 
each year grant this Board one hour's time 
at the opening session of the Imperial Coun- 


cil for the exhibition of hospital work and 
that the Chief Surgeon, Superintendent and 
necessary nurses and a number of children 
from a convenient hospital be sent to 
demonstrate the work so that the Nobility 
may become familiar with what is being done. 

The matter of the various propositions for 
the location of a hospital unit was discussed 
at length and the matter finally referred to 
a sub-committee, which committee was to 
report at the next meeting when the matter 
would be made a special order of business. 
The selection to be made in some portion of 
Western New York. 

The committee appointed to submit a list 
of sub-committees from the Board of Trus- 
tees made the following report: 

Philadelphia—W. Freeland Kendrick, chair- 
man; David W. Crosland, Sam P. Cochran, 
Forrest Adair, Clarence M. Dunbar, O. M. 
Lanstrum, James R. Watt. 

St. Louis—Sam P. Cochran, chairman; W. 
Freeland Kendrick, David W. Crosland, For- 
rest Adair, O. M. Lanstrum, Frank C. Jones, 
James R. Watt. 

Shreveport—Sam P. Cochran, chairman; 
Forrest Adair, David W. Crosland, Frank C. 
Jones, James R. Watt. 

San Francisco—John D. McGilvray, chair- 
man; David W. Crosland, O. M. Lanstrum, 
Leo V. Youngworth, Sam P. Cochran, James 
R. Watt. 

Twin Cities—O. M. Lanstrum, chairman; 
Arthur W. Chapman, David W.. Crosland, 
John D. McGilvray, Sam P. Cochran, James 
R. Watt. . 

Portland—John D. McGilvray, chairman; 
O. M. Lanstrum, W. Freeland Kendrick, Leo 
V. Youngworth, Sam P. Cochran, James R. 
Watt. . 

Montreal—Arthur W. Chapman, chairman; 
W. Freeland Kendrick, Sam P. Cochran, 
Clarence M. Dunbar, James R. Watt. p 

Springfield—James R. Watt, chairman; 
Sam P. Cochran, W. Freeland Kendrick, 
Forrest Adair, Clarence M. Dunbar. 

Chicago—O. M. Lanstrum, chairman; Sam 
P. Cochran, Arthur W. Chapman, Forrest 
Adair, Frank C. Jones, Clarence M. Dunbar, 
James R. Watt. P 

Richmond—Forrest Adair, chairman; Da- 
vid W. Crosland, Frank C. Jones, Sam P. 
Cochran, James R. Watt. 

Pittsburgh—Sam P. Cochran, chairman; 
W. Freeland Kendrick, O. M. Lanstrum, 
John D. McGilvray, Leo V. Youngworth, 
Clarence M. Dunbar, Arthur W. Chapman, 
James R. Watt. E 

New York State—James R. Watt, chair- 
man; Sam P. Cochran, W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, Clarence M. Dunbar, Arthur W. 
Chapman. . 

Greenville—Forrest Adair, chairman; Da- 
vid W. Crosland, Frank C. Jones, Sam P. 
Cochran, James R. Watt. 

Honolulu—Forrest Adair, chairman; Sam 
P. Cochran, John D. McGilvray, Leo V. 
Youngworth, O. M. Lanstrum, James R. 
Watt. 7 

Spokane—O. M. Lanstrum, chairman; Ar- 
thur W. Chapman, John D. McGilvray, Sam 
P. Cochran, James R. Watt. 

Salt Lake—John D. McGilvray, chairman; 
O. M. Lanstrum, Leo V. Youngworth, Sam 
P. Cochran, James R. Watt. : 

Winnipeg—Arthur W. Chapman, chairman; 
O. M. Lanstrum, Leo V. Youngworth, Sam 
P. Cochran, James R. Watt. 

Lexington—Sam P. Cochran, chairman; 
Forrest Adair, David W. Crosland, Frank C. 
Jones, James R. Watt. 

Very sincere thanks were voted the Poten- 
tate and members of Medinah Temple, local 
committees and local Board of Governors 
for the many courtesies extended the board 
during its stay. 
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S‘eDon Quixote of the Ring 


[Continued from page 61] 


still driving me around because you sup- 
posed your brother slighted me?” 

“Does it matter?” 

“Yes. I’m not a fish out of the cold 
sea.” 

“You mean. ie 

“Just that. It hasn’t been kind of fair on 
me all this.’ He caught hold of her, turned 
her round. “Look at me instead of those 
hop-poles.” 

She was trembling. “You love me?” 

“I guess I couldn’t help it, could I? 
Could 1?” 

He loved her! And she? Well, there 
were her traditions. They counted after 
all . . . And then quite suddenly she knew 
that he counted more. 

She said astonishingly and slowly: “Per- 
haps I couldn't cither.” 

He couldn’t believe it; he could believe it 
as little as she could. Yet it was true. All 
her ideas had capsized. He was going back 
to the States. She knew she loved him. 

His heart jerked; for he was conscious 
that she who was above him was no longer 
out of his reach. He took her in his arms, 
but even as he did he was afraid and let her 
go. 

Her eyes were a mist. “You may,” she 
breathed. “You may.” 

He stared at her, with brain swimming; 
never in his life had he wanted anything as 
he wanted to kiss her. 

He didn’t. 

She said: “I’fl marry you.” 

And then going pale, he looked away. 
She was used to all the luxury of a beauti- 
ful English home. Because he loved her he 
must relinquish her. 

He shook his head. “My hands,” he said 
huskily. “They may give out at the Albert 
Hal! tomorrow, they may last till next year. 
And then I shall be back on the land.” 
And he laughed bravely. “I shall often think 
of us sitting here in this English lane. You 
see I can’t marry you.” 

She said with a catch in her voice: “I can 
learn to rough it.” 

“No, no!” 

“T’m willing to marry you.” 

. He couldn't bear it, couldn’t trust himself; 
took cover in temper. He cried violently: 
“I can’t marry you, I tell you. . . and 
now you know.” 

She went scarlet, and started the engine; 
the car purred down the lane. It wound in 
and out; she accelerated. Every corner 
was blind: she didn’t care what they met, 
what smashed them. She wheeled left- 
handed to Cowbridge, and was mocked by 
all the beauty of Kent. She had held him 
cheap once, she knew now who was cheap. 
He might love her—he didn’t love her 
enough to marry her. She steeled her heart. 
She had done the, most contemptible thing 
a woman can do—she had proposed to a 
man and he had turned her down. She 
didn’t believe it about his hands. She didn’t 
believe it about the call of the ring—it was 
the call of dollars. His hands . . . rubbish! 
Was it likely a man whose career might be 
ended by his hands giving out would risk 
them so soon again in another fight? It 
Was an excuse. He had not expected her to 
say she would marry him. 

Horrible! Hateful! Over thirty miles to 

Ondon; over thirty miles by the side of 
this man who had humiliated her. She 
had been mad. The red flag was down. 
She longed for Portland Place; for her 
mother. 

They had all been right. She had boasted 
how she was spending her afternoons. They 
who had never showed their feelings had 


begged her with emotion not to see Peter 
ell. 





Oxted—Woldingham—Croydon at last; 
she had to slow down. Her mouth was a 
line, her face was utterly white. 

So was Peter Bell’s. For her sake he had 
done the unforgivable thing. 

They were near London—he didn’t know 
just where till they came to Kingston. He 
thanked God to be almost back. Richmond 
—the end of the drive and of all their drives. 
The end of her. . ; 

That old broken finger was hurting him, 
but not as he had deliberately hurt himself. 
If he didn’t love her he wouldn’t care. 

They were all but through the park. He 
must speak. Couldn’t he tell her why he 
had done what he had before it was too late? 
But no—he couldn’t . . . There was a gate 
that needed paint, there was a drive that 
needed gravel; and she stopped. 

He got out. His pent-up feelings found 
expression. 

“God, if you only knew!” 

She just drove on! He watched her 
going, and she was gone. Out of his life. 


“ 

\ y OULD you see your father in the li- 
brary, Miss Annette?” said Roly when she 
reached Portland Place. 

She went there; closed the door and sat 
down. 

“Had a nice drive?” 

“Thanks.” 

“With Bell?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Well, he’s keeping a woman. You may 
as well know.” 

She started. He couldn’t marry her! She 
felt a contempt and disgust for herself. 

Her father said: “I only heard this by 
chance. I blame myself.” 

“Don’t worry any more. I’ve every reason 
to believe that what you say is true, not 
that it would make any difference if it 
weren't.” She rose. “Father, I admit I set 
out to make fools of you all, I’ve succeeded 
most brilliantly in making one of myself.” 


It is a British trait to take life easily: 
that characteristic was marked in the male 
line of the Cresswells and the Bartons. The 
baronet had a slogan too. “Peace at any 
price.” To that end he fooled his wife, or 
thought he did. " 

In many ways his marriage of hoodwink 
was made bearable by his stepson, whose 
sporting instincts the boy’s mother was un- 
able to crush. For Teddy’s sake he talked 
sport: she couldn’t object. Damn it, Teddy 
was hers—he had had nothing to do with 
him. 

On the night before the contest Annette 
was flying her colors at a dance. The men, 
both enormously relieved that the infatu- 
ation was at an end, were free of Lady 
Cresswell, who in the drawing-room was 
glaring through trembling lorgnettes at a 
Photograph of the “low blackguard” her 
daughter had been driving about. She was 
far from satisfied that it was over. 

The men were snug in the library. 

Teddy said suddenly: “By Jove, they talk 
hot-air, these press-johnnies.” 

“What are they saying now?” 

“Comparing Gus Harris to Peter Jackson 
in his prime.” 

“Then how the devil good are Bell and 
Brown?” The baronet laughed. ‘“What’s | 
the betting now?” 

“Seven to one against Bell.” 

“They know about his hands.” 

“Why the blazes did Annette want to go to | 
Richmond ?” | 

“Ah! . . . Women, my boy——” He 
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are right now. 
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y k entitled “Building 
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free of cost. Get the 






394 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Gift Everlasting for 
Christmas 





German Field Glasses 
8 Pp oO W E R ome With 


aps and Lens Cover 
UNLIMITED USES— ENDLESS PLEASURE 
The ideal all~’round sports glass. 
The best sold at this low price. 

Finest day and night lenses—hand ground and polished—dust 
and moisture proof. Pupillary adjustment—40 m. m. objective, 
strongly built weatherproof field glasses, clear and bright on over- 
cast days. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of check or money order for $9.85. 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfactory. 

Order your field glasses today. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Successors to Henderson Brothers © 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
99 B. Federal Street Boston, Mass: 

We are also HENSOLDT Binocular agents. Write for catalog, 
‘and name of nearest dealer. 
ee a a 


1 Gentlemen: H 
I Enclosed is $9.85. Please send me a pair of German Field | 
I Glasses: 
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Inside Arrangement Brief Case and 
Travel Bag 


6-in-1 Combination 


THE 
S~Don Quixote of 


let’s forget them,” said Sir Walter frowning. 

“I’m with you, sir. That chap Mellish is 
a wonder. Not a seat left under ten 
guineas.” 

Roly entered the library. He who had 
grown fat and silver in the service of the 
Cresswells and the Bartons hovered about 
doing nothing as a butler can. 

“Who’s going to win, Roly?” the baronet 
asked. 

“Well, I’ve put my half-sovereign on the 
American, Sir Walter, but I’m afraid it’s 
lost. I suppose, Sir, you couldn’t put it 
all right with her ladyship for me to have 
the evening off tomorrow? I bought a 
couple of pound seats, Sir Walter. I thought 
of taking Rudden, seeing she’s just back 
from America and never seen a fight.” 

Said Teddy: “That’s all right, Roly-poly- 
pudden-an’-pie. Say your aunt at Peck- 
ham has sleeping sickness.” 

“Tt’s peat auObe Brown may have to- 
morrow night, Mr. Tedd: ut 1 id i 
ee ai y, but I’m afraid it 

He went out; they drank their liquor; 
they were perfectly happy. They were both 
going to the fight; they could both talk it. 
For about Annette their-minds were easy. 
Blood tells. It was an infatuation. It was 


all over. Why, she was dancing at 
in Devonshire street. e oie Beuse 


It was daylight when, back at P 
Place, she stared out of her ion 
dow, chargined, belittled by Peter Bell. 

She hated him. She was glad it was true 
about his hands. She had asked every man 
she had danced with; they were all backing 
Digger Brown. . . Sparrows chirped; the 
Sey cae piss. qpoment he would be hu- 

as he ili i 
Reis ad humiliated her in a 

She lifted her white arms; she si : 
unfastened her crushed beautiful ian 
daintiness and luxury of her . 


SHRINE MAGAZINE 
the Ring 


[Continued from page 71] 


“Tl have a hell of a try,” Bell answered. 

Goad had had forty years of it: time he 
retired. He didn’t want to retire throwing 
in the towel against a chap like this. His 
boys had been rough-diamonds for the most 
part, ill-educated but with hearts of gold. 
He had never struck one quite like Peter 
Bell. 

“Don’t you fret, Jack. Did you ever read 
‘The Roar of the Crowd?’ ” 

“By Corbett.” 

“Well, my thumb’s not out of joint; I can 
close my right anyway, and I guess Brown 
won't be wearing driving gloves.” a 

Jack knew he was thinking of that fight 
on the boat in the bay when Corbett with’ 
one hand had whipped Choinyski. 

“Jimmy Corbett’s tactics tonight, Jack. 
His right swing missing, and his left hook 
smashing a ducking face.” 

At a time arranged that evening Goad’s 
attendant Charlie popped his head round the 
door of the bedroom. 

“Car’s here.” 

Bell went out with his trainer down the 
corridor and the stairs. He was mobbed in 
the foyer. 

Someone said, “Make it snappy!” another 
pinned a black cat to his jacket; and—oh, 
hell!—there was some darned fool of a 
woman draping the radiator of his car with 
the Stars and Stripes. 

“Say, this is all bunk, Jack!” But they 
were cheering, grinning, waving hands. He 
got in; Goad followed, and Charlie, and a 
boxer called Troughton—they were to be his 
seconds. 

They were clear of the crowd now, and 
Bell saw the railings of the park. _ 

The car leaped; there were policemen. 
“Come on,” said one. He got out; and there 
was a double line of them. Through that 
path he hurried. 

“At last!” breathed Jack; and he was 
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tralian, gave her to wonder. - He had worn 
a singlet before, and now he was-stripped. 
And where was the dreamer? 

Her heart pulsed in spite of her hatred, 
and then she couldn’t see him at all, for he 
was blocked out by the other. And then 
there was a collision, a crack like a whip, 
and it was amazing . . he stood alone in 
the ring—the Australian was on his hands 
and knees. 

Yes, he had gone Down Under! 

Nobody there believed it. It had been - 
agreed for the referee to count instead of the 
time-keeper, lest the din drown the warn- 
ing. But there was no din. There wasn’t a 
sound. They had betted. ten to one on 
Brown, and conscious of his advantage in 
weight and condition he had rushed in, and 
Bell had met him with a straight left, and 
Brown was-on the boards. 

“Five—six- 22 

But not another sound. 

Not a cheer, not a murmur in that vast 
hall. 

“Seven—eight- 2 4 

“Hup!” snapped out a voice; and the 
Australian rose dumfounded but obedient, 
covered up from a feint, received a left 
thump to the body, went purple and 
clinched. E 

And then the surprise was-over. While 
the referee peeled off-his jacket and:took his 
place as third man-in the ring, the noise 
broke out. They who. were used to paying 
big money, as a noble lord has put it, for an 
hour of utter boredom were to see a fight. 
The Australian’s backers shivered, the Ameri- 
can’s thrilled. 

And Brown—what of him? He believed 
he had been fooled. Banking on those hands 
of Bell’s he had not trained seriously; he, 
had foreseen a picnic. And now, losing his’ 
head, he lowered it, charged—a blind, in- 
furiated bull, only to crash into the ropes 
and: be cautioned ignominiously by the ref- 
eree. Ponen 3 ‘ 

His -face now was a study. As colors 
merge with colors on a palette, so bewilder- 
ment, fear, resentment ran together there. 








want him_to be hurt. She knew that now. 

Crash! Crash! ... . and the crowd roared. 
It didn’t seem to matter which of them was 
bashed as long as one of them was. They 
had cheered the American, they were cheer- 
ing the Australian-now.’ Bell got: clear, but: 
Brown had him in another corner. Right, 
left . ... blow after blow. ‘ 

The gong went. To a thunder of applause, 
to the hysterical waving of the same hats 
that had waved for Bell, the Australian 
strolled to his corner, cock-sure, his big head 
in the air; and Bell, going to his with a 
crimson trickle down his cheek, glanced back 
at him with a laugh. 4. 

And that went on—round after round. 
His right eye bled freely, but he laughed. 
He took counts of five and seven, but 
laughed. The Australian had him on the 
run, but he. wasn’t beaten—he didn’t know 
what it was to give in. : 

By the thirteenth round they were. offer- 
ing thirties and forties against him with no 
takers, and Brown was playing to the gal- 
lery. At this critical moment of the fight a 
press-man wrote: “Bell open as Hyde Park | | 
when a strike isn’t on, but Brown .won’t 
k. o. him. The same old story—drunk -with 
success.” : 

“What a damned fool!” shouted Teddy 
Barton. For the Digger, having thumped a 
one-two at that sore right hand which was 
limp over Bell’s heart, stood arms akimbo 
and put out his face for the American to hit. 

The dome of the Albert Hall seemed to 
belly with the roar of the spectators. 

While, alone among’ strangers, that girl, 
moist-eyed, was banging her white-gloved 
hands. 

A fight ensued which for fierceness, for 
sheer bravery of a handicapped man who 
had been all but out, was without equal in 
recent years. Hand to hand fighting; hard, 
terrific blows. 

- In the nineteenth round the boxer-second 
Troughton shouted through the din to old 
Jack: 

“He’s licking him!” 
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the money! I simply cannot lose, Jack!” 

Bell turned his head. Not one of those 
thousands knew. Brown didn’t—he must 
gull Brown. He hadn’t a hand to hit with, 
but no one knew. The gong went. He 
rose up; they threw Brown out of his stool. 

He staggered forward, arms covering his 
face. Bell bit his lip and loosed a right to 
the short-ribs. The Australian groaned, 
dropped his hands, and the American, sweat- 
ing agony and prescient of more to come, 
flashed a corkscrew left to the jaw. 

They stared at these two men—both in- 
domitable. The battered American swayed, 
the Australian stood there lifeless, an even 
more piteous sight. 

But the rabble has no mercy. 

“Clip him on the point, Aussie!” . . . As 
it he could! 

“Punch his bloody face, Yank!” 

“Are you both wax-works?” 

Bell opened his eyes; saw that bulk before 
him, which, refusing to fall, was to rob him 
of victory. For he couldn’t hit it again. 
God, he couldn’t hit anything . . . 

And so they both stood impotent. 

And then suddenly, startlingly on the 
heavy stillness the vast bulk of the Austra- 
lian quivered, and he crashed on his face and 


stayed there, 

Bell looked down. Yes, Brown lay 
crumpled on the boards. The referee 
counted the fatal number, and helped his 
seconds to carry him away. Then it came 
to Bell that he must have knocked him out. 

Megaphones confirmed it. Pandemonium. 

White hands and faces . . . it was like a 
sea in a gale. 
His legs were giving, he was sick with 
Pain. Old Jack’s arm slid round him. 
Little flags with little stars were fluttering 
through the ropes. Men ducked under them. 
Lifted Peter Bell the victor on their 
shoulders, 

“Peter Bell! 
plucked ’un!” 

He fainted away. 

A girl had, too. 

Forth and her father and brother reached 
her—bore her from the Albert Hall. 

It was morning. As if he had not been 
thrilled to the marrow last night, Roly 
brought in the coffee and retired to the 
Pantry to read his paper. 

hat diversion was popular at the break- 
fast-table. Lady Cresswell alone was not 
reading; she was both alarmed and dis- 
gusted, 

Teddy whistled, “Bell's hands were black 
when they took off his gloves.” 

“Remarkable show he put up,” said the 
baronet. 

Annette sighed behind her screen, her 
mother sniffed audibly. 


Peter Bell, you’re a good 


“His last fight,” Teddy read out. 
“‘Epic victory of American last night. 
Magnificent pluck.” 

“Superb.” 

“Look here, sir . . .‘A Harley street 


specialist who was at the ring-side volun- 
teered to see Bell. He expressed the opinion 
that not one man in a hundred could have 
gone on with such injuries . . . Three fin- 
gers broken, the knuckles of both hands raw, 
the left split open’—that’s the one that de- 
livered the k.o.” 

Lady Cresswell said: “I shall leave the 
room in a minute.” 

The men’s newspapers fell. 

“Butchers all of you! Rawlins and Rud- 
den—at that shambles! Heavens! . . . But 
my daughter!” 

Annette rose, the paper shaking in her 
hand. Her face was white, her eyes were 
glittering. 

“Father, it might interest you to read that.” 


And in front of the astonished baronet she 
dropped her paper, and trembled out of the 
room. 

Teddy sat up; Lady Cresswell glanced 
nervously from the door to her husband. 
“Walter, what does it say?” 

He picked it up the wrong way, turned 
it, looked up and down the columns. 
SADT <0)» 

“Don Quixote of the Ring . . . In 
Vermont a knight was raised who doesn’t 
tilt at windmills, but at prize-fighters for 
women in distress. We are indebted for the 
information to a well-known lawyer who 
crossed to England on the Adric with the 
hero of last night’s fight. A man died in the 
steerage, leaving a widow and five small 
children; it appears he had failed at farming 
where Bell’s father had failed. The Amer- 
ican’s hands were already so badly damaged 
in the Gus Harris contest in Jersey City that 
it was fool-hardiness or chivalry to fight 
again so soon. He won his last victory in 
the last round, and is buying this poor 
family a small holding, and settling two 
thousand five hundred pounds on them, the 
winner’s end of ‘the purse: eee 

Teddy said: “Can you beat it!” 

And Sir Walter, blankly: “This was the 
woman he was keeping then?” 

The front door slammed; my lady went 
to the window. 

“Annette ! You know where she’s 
going? I told you both you would rue it! 
She’s gone to him. I tell you she means to 
marry him.” 

And all that Peter Bell had done, all that 
he was, all that he had shown himself to be, 
was forgotten by the male line of the Cress- 
wells and the Bartons. He was a pugilist, 
however brave; a prize-fighter, however 
heroic. 

“You don’t think that, mother?” 

“The girl’s in love with him.” 

The baronet rose, sweeping papers and 
toast and napkin to the floor. “Where is he? 
Where’s he to be found?” 

“Richmond.” 

“Get through to Richmond.” 

Teddy ran out. 

“Enquiries. Get me Enquiries. I want a 
number at Richmond I want Jack 
Goad—trainer of boxers——” 

... “Is that Goad’s? Jack Goad—can I 
talk to him? . . . At the Hyde Park hotel 
with Bell ?. ” 

Cried the baronet peevishly: “Get on to 
the Hyde Park Hotel!” 

“Where’s the infernal telephone book? 

. Roly!” 

From afar: “Yes, Mr. Teddy?” 

“Get through to the Hyde Park Hotel, 
and ask for Peter Bell.” 

In a few moments Roly said: “Mr. Bell 
is on the line.” 

“Go and speak, Teddy.” 

“What shall I say?” 

“Say?” my lady answered. 
come here at once.” : Ri 

“Emily, you can’t order him about like 
that. Teddy, ask him if he’s fit enough to 








“Tell him to 


see us if we call round—oh, tonight or 
tomorrow.” ; 
But he came—that morning. Roly let 


him in. The American showed a little of his 
ordeal. There was plaster over his right 
eye, his lips were swollen, his hands in ban- 
dages, three fingers in splints. Never to the 
very truest of blue blood had Roly shown 
more deference. i 

“They are in the library, Mr. Bell,” he said 
in a choked voice. “I was at the Albert Hall 
last night, and if an old man. ” And then 
he wiped an eye. . 

“You just take it as said,” Bell told him. 
“J wish I could shake your hand.” 
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He was shown in; there were that girl’s 
people. The men rose; her mother didn’t 
incline her head. : 

“Sit down, Bell. Sit down,” said the bar- 
onet. “Ought to be in a nursing home.” 
And his face was as scarlet and purple as the 
royal racing colors. ‘Remarkable victory. 
Indomitable pluck. Er—impossible odds. 
Quite.” 

He broke off, his embarrassment acute— 
my lady had coughed. 

_Peter Bell looked round. There was the 
air of an inquisition. He guessed why, but 
he had more dignity than anyone in the 
room; and the men knew it. 

“Most painful duty of my life,” began 
Sir Walter again. ‘“Er—ahem!” He stared 
at the ceiling, wishing all women at the 
bottom of the sea. 
¥ A wish most idle. His wife said very de- 
liberately, for these fine ladies in such mat- 
ters have no fine feelings: 

“She can’t marry you, and there it is.” 

Marry me? But, say, who is that you 
Bae in mind, Lady Cresswell?” 
ou 


uu know perfectly well! You went 
motoring with my daughter.” 
She was kind enough to drive me 
around.” 


“Oh, don’t be punctilious! She went to 
your fight. She has gone to—Richmond, I 
suppose, to see you. And she’ll go on to the 
Hyde Park Hotel.” 

“But marry me? I don’t understand.” 

Bell,” said Teddy, “this is pretty thin 
for us, but you know what the Queensbury 
rules are. I mean, you know how to play 
the Same a damn sight better than we do.” 

“Jove, yes!” said the baronet. 

“Have you proposed to my sister, Bell?” 

She knows I love her.” 

“Don't equivocate!” said my lady. 

Emily!” cried Sir Walter sharply. 

And Teddy: “Bell, you’re the stoutest 
fellow I ever met, but don’t you see. tas 

Oh, yes, he saw all right. He saw Lady 
Cresswell victim of her pride, he saw her 
husband and son, white men through and 
through, hating the stand they had to make 
for Annette; he saw, what he had never 
dreamt of, Annette at the fight seeing all 
that blood, that beastliness; and his own 
pride, which would have seen them all in 
hell, vanish. Because they loved her they 
could do this; because he did he could 
understand and forgive them. 

He said: “We're in a rare old fix—all of 
us loving her, and she loving me.” And he 
saw in a glass his swollen lips and the plas- 
ter over his eye. “But I guess the Beast is 
going to give up Beauty.” 

They looked at him. 

I’m going to call up Goad right now, and 
he'll bring along my things, never mind 
where. I'll be sailing on the Adric the 
week after next, and that’s all there is 
to it.’”” 

The baronet broke in: “Bell, you’re the 

hell of a fine fellow!” 
_.“Oh, no—don’t you run away with that 
idea, Sir Walter. I'll be like a bear with a 
sore head on the old people’s farm in Cali- 
fornia. Good-bye.” 

My lady didn’t offer her hand—not that 
he could have taken it. Her men- showed 
him out. 

Annette did not return till lunch; she was 
very pale; she waited till they were alone to 
say: 

“So you’ve seen him?” 

“Have you?” 

“No. You sent for him?” 

“Ves.” 

“To insult him?” 

“To tell him,” said her father, “what he 
knew already.” 

“What was it?” 

“That he couldn’t marry you,” my lady re- 
plied; “and I'll give him his due, he had 
the sense to see it.” 

She stared at her hard mother; she stared 





more astonished at her men. “I—I don’t un-] 
derstand you. You look down on him. And 
he has sacrificed his career, his bread for a 
stranger: you might almost say he has laid 
down his life for one. Not for a friend even 
—for a stranger. But my eyes are opened. 
I can see things I never saw before.” 

Her mother rose. “Marry him.” 

“T mean to.” 

“Your father and brother will help you.” 

And she left the room. 

Annette laughed. It was a little lilting 
Jaugh—hysterical. 

Teddy said: “You love him?” 

“T love him.” 

Said her father: “Come now, Annette, 
I want you to see things exactly as they 
are—— 


Once again he leaned on the rail of the 
Adric, on the first-class deck. There were 
the mountains that were Ireland, and there 
was England under the sunrise. He leant 
on the rail his bandaged hands. There 
seemed to come from the dining-saloon a 
ripple of music that reminded him of the 
creck he had fished in as a boy. And then 
in the mist out there he seemed to see a 
man and a woman sitting in a car in a 
Kentish lane. He might have kissed her; 
he might have taken her in his arms. 
Though she was above him she might have 
been his. His head sank on his bandaged 
hands. 

That’s how she found him. 


She put a 
hand on his shoulder. 


He looked up, and 


round. His amazement was supreme, but 
= was terrified. She was there by his 
side. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“What?” 

“Why you fought?” 

“Oh, that!” 


“Don Quixote of the Ring!” 

He looked to sea. 

She said smilingly: “It hasn’t been kind 
of fair on me all this!” And as he had 
done to her in the lane she caught hold of 
him, turned him round. “Look at me in- 
stead of that herring-pond.” 

He thrilled. 

She said: “You love me.” 

“T guess I couldn’t help it, could I?” 

“Marry me.” 

“T can’t give you the life you’re used to.” 

“T don’t want it. I want yours. Take me 
with you.” 

“My people are rougher than me.” 

“Your people shall be my people.” 

“Aw, don’t!” 

The sun rose over England, over her home; 
she was heading for America, for a strange 
land, He marveled at her pluck, he gazed at 
her beauty. : 

“Say, do your family know of this?” 

“Oh, rather.” 

“Aren’t they mad?” 

“Mother’s indisposed.” _ 

“And your father and brother, they let 
you come?” 2 

“They saw me off. We watched you go on 
board.” 

“What were they thinking about?” 

“My happiness. Don’t you remember 
you said, ‘Happiness is the main thing. And 
contentment — you’ve got to be content?’ 
Take me to California?” 

“T can’t. I daren’t.” 

“T slighted you—and then misjudged 
you.” Her voice trembled. “But all the 
time I loved you! I can be big too. Let 
me take care of you?” She took his 
bandaged hands. “Let me make these well?” 

He said hoarsely: “You're humbling your- 
self to me when it’s I should be going down 
on my knees to you.” 

“You'll take me with you?” 

There was the light of the morning on her 
lovely face. “Oh, God, Annette, how can a 
man refuse?” 
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working time to a new theory of gravitation. 
When his inventions first began to turn a 
stream of wealth into his lap, Brush did not 
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that he loved was fine horses, but he got along 
with only one until long after he could have 
bought more. Unlike many inventors, he did 
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miss big profits. Having both inventive genius 
and business sense, he became a multi- 
millionaire. The arc light was first manufac- 
tured by a small concern known as the Tele- 
graph Supply Company, with which Brush 
had made business arrangements. Later this 
became the Brush Electric Company with a 
capital of $3,000,000o—a large corporation for 
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“We are acquainted,” Palmer corrected— 
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“I’m not afraid,” May resisted Palmer’s 
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“Why not? Why should I drag you into 
anything unpleasant—?” 
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“That’s a pretty good guess, too.” The 
man whose stare was as hard as his head 
and his hat nodded. “The old fellow’s about 
done his stretch, or I don’t know. Mr. Pal- 
mer ain’t done nothing you know about, 
lady, to make him afraid of a detective, 
has he?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Then it ought to be all right with you 
to let him do a favor to an old guy ’t’s pas- 
sin’ out . . . This way, Mr. Palmer.” 

“Only for a minute, dear,” Palmer prom- 
ised in an undertone; and felt May’s fingers 
slacken on his.sleeve. “It’s an act of com- 
mon kindness . . .” 
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Palmer felt his grasp on the real world of 
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sold. Then he discovered that the use of 
oxygen in welding was in its infancy. He got 
behind companies making such welding outfits 
and boosted them. 

“People usually have a misconception about 
inventors,’ Brush told me. “They think that 
a man sits down and invents something pre- 
viously unheard of. But the most important 
inventions are usually not entirely new but an 
improvement on an impractical contrivance 
already known. Sir. Humphrey Davy first 
produced the electric arc early in the previous 
century. The incandescent light was first in- 
vented by Swan, in England, but the first 
practical one was made by Edison.” P 

“Did you foresee present uses of electric 
lighting after you made your first arc light?” 
Tasked. 

“No, it is fifty times greater than I ever 
dreamed of.” 

“What does the future hold in the way of 
electrical invention?” 

He laughed as he replied: 

“T’m not a prophet, but I do know that we 
are only starting.” 
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% Li na 
calling in ‘person’ will ‘receive our | Mr. Machen ’t lives here”—a jerk of a 


the present slipping, lived through a moment 
of panic endeavors to reaffirm it, lost it al- 
together—in one breath was a child once 
more who had stolen in from the hallway 
to find a figure in a dressing-gown stretched 
prone on the floor of the library and know 
it for the body of his father, dead. 

Without comprehending how he had come 
there, he found himself Eneely over that 
still shape, tugging at its shoulders, 

But the ee rae efforts turned to the 
light was not his father’s . . - me 

7% moan of bewilderment bubbled in his 
throat. He let the shoulders down, but 
knelt on, wildl ering. 

The shock “f Tecognizing another than 
the face he had thought to sce instantane- 
ously had rent the illusion of that old tragic 
time relived and renewed his contacts with 
the factual present; but Palmer still felt his 
reason reeling. J 

Neither wae the face of the dead man in 
the dressing-gown Machen’s . . + 

True that” only yesterday it had been 
Machen’s: today it was another's. Death 
in its impatience with pretence had rubbed 
away every line of lifelong impersonation 
and left the naked truth to stare back at 
Life with the very features, wasted with 
years though they were and stamped with 
the history of slavery to the meanest of all 
passions—the features of that rare old ser- 
vant-friend to the Franklin family, the but- 

T, f 
: Ny with blunt strong fingers took 
Palmer by a shoulder and shook him out of 
wo you’ve seen enough, haven’t you, 
Mr. Franklin? Anyhow, the doctor's here 
now and wants the room cleared while he 

is examination.” 
oy his head, dumbfounded, Palmer 
consented to get up and be led back into 
ing-room. 
a Tees Warne his name sharply pro- 
nounced, he responded with an impatient 
v) esture. 
gla ty voice found a sharper edge: 
“You aren't going to deny your right name's 
Franklin, John Palmer Franklin, are you? 

He exerted himself to whip his wits into 
better working order, and perceived that 
his catechist was the plainclothes man who 
had first spoken to him at the front door. 
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“Of course it’s Franklin,” he replied. “Why 
the devil should I deny it?” 

“Then maybe you can explain why you’ve 
been traveling under the alias of John 
Palmer?” 

“I don’t mind, if it matters——” 

“You'll find it matters before I and you 
are through, Mr. Franklin.” 

“Damned if I can understand what you're 
driving at, my friend. ie 

“Blent’s my name.” 

“Mr. Blent, then. Or why you find it 
necessary to be so unmannerly. I’m an au- 
thor, doing business under the pen name of 
John Palmer because it’s shorter, stronger, 
easier for readers to remember. Most—in 
fact, all—of my mail comes addressed in 
that name so I have adopted it for general 
use, as less confusing to strangers. I trust 
that satisfies your curiosity.” 

f course, you wouldn’t have pulled a 
dodge like that to deceive nobody, would 
you?—like you maybe didn’t want the 
other folks roomin’ here to know you was 
the son of the people ’t used to own the 
house.” 

“IT wasn’t especially keen about making 
strangers inquisitive concerning my private 
life and antecedents—I admit. It was none 
of their business.” 

“Not _only that, but passin’ as John 
Palmer it made it easier to wiggle into the 
old guy’s confidence, didn’t it?—I mean, 
the poor old bird that lies in there, mur- 
dered. What’s his name? Machen?” 

His right name was Wedge,’ Palmer 
coolly corrected. “What makes you think 
he was murdered ?” 

“Well: what would you think, if you 
found him shot through the heart, and no 
gun nowhere handy he could have drilled 
himself with ?” 

“Is that true?” The man Blent shortly 
nodded, and repaid with an open and skepti- 
cal grin Palmer’s incredulous stare. “Have 
you any idea who shot him?” 

“I have,” Blent vigorously asserted—‘“a 
darn’ good idea. Haven't you?” 

“None whatsoever.” The man gave a rude 
snort, and Palmer knitted his brows over 
eyes that studied Blent more narrowly: a 
rough-hewn body, with cold blue eyes, a 
broken nose, a mouth like a trap, and a 
jutting jaw. “Am I to interpret this curious 
incivil.ty of yours as indicating that you 
think T killed” Wedge?” 

“That’s as you please, Mr. John Palmer 
Franklin. I ain’t accusing nobody—not yet. 
All the same, if anybody had a motive for 
killing, you had.” 

“Had I?” 

“T'll tell the pop-eyed world you're one 
swell staller, friend. Son of the man this 
Wedge or Machen done in, ain’t you? Or 
maybe you don’t think revenge is any good 
motive for a murder?” . 

“I can’t think of a better. But I’d be glad 
to know what makes you think Wedge was 
the man who shot my father.” 

“Been having a talk with the dame ’t 
found the body ’smorning and’ give the 
alarm, the old girl ’t owns the house. She 
tells me she always believed Wedge croaked 
your old man to get a hold of the coin he 
had hidden on the premises; figuring he 
must've had a lot of it put away, because 
he always paid his bills in gold and didn’t 
never have no bank account after some 
bank or other failed he had a stake in and 
lost him a bale of kale. She says Wedge 
married her right after your old man’s 
death and give her the coin to buy the 

ouse at auction and turn it into furnished 
lodgin’s with him livin’ here, in these rooms, 
rent free, so’s he could sleep with the buried 
jack, and never let nobody come nigh it.” 

“Tt’s an ingenious theory,” Palmer ad- 
mitted, “if it comes to that, it agrees with 
my own. Now we only need to find the 
gold, if any, Wedge spent the last twenty 





years guarding, to prove it a sound theory.” 

“There’s a safé plumb full of it hidden 
behind one of the bookcases. Way I dope 
it, the old guy was tryin’ to pack it up 
and clear out with it when he was bumped 
off: he’d found out who you was, and fig- 
ured you’d come back here for nothin’ in 
the world but to get even for your old 
man’s murder, so he was diggin’ the coin 
out and packin’ it in a coupla bags when he 
got his. What I can’t make out ’s this,” the 
man Blent pursued’ on a plaintive note as of 
grievance, if with a sardonic eye constant 
;to Palmer’s: “how anybody smart enough 
to put it all over this Wedge after so many 
years could've got his gwn consent to pull 
off such a rough job and never make no 
try at coverin’ himself, and think he could 
get away with it. If you'll explain that to 
me, Mr. John Palmer Franklin, I'll be 
obliged.” 

“T haven’t any desire to explain anything 
to you,” Palmer retorted. “To my way of 
thinking, you’re an anointed ass; and when 
you attempt to identify me with this crime 
you merely make me weary.” 

“I do, do I?” Blent snarled. “ ‘Ass, am I? 
That’s a hot one, that’s goin’ to be good for 
a big laugh, fella, when I see you in the 
dock tryin’ to account for the gun that 
killed this Wedge bein’ found in your room 
upstairs, hidden under a pile of dirty clothes 
in the closet.” 

Dramatic sleight-of-hand whipped a heavy 
old-type revolver out of some place of con- 
cealment on the detective’s person and 
thrust it on a flat palm beneath the nose of 
the accused. 

Discouragingly, Palmer declined to blench 
or quail, 

“Tell me who suggested that you search 
my room in the first place.” he retorted, 
“and I'll tell you who planted that thing 
in my room in my absence” 

“Gwan!” Blent jeered. “The State will 
trot out its witnesses at your trial, fella—the 
defence can pull that stall then and see what 
it gets you. Till then the guessin’s good, go 
to it.’ 

“No fear: I know who gave you the tip 
to search my room. Only one member of 
this household had any interest in trying to 
divert suspicion to the innocent, and that 
was the lady who ran this establishment 
under an alias for twenty years after Wedge 
had married her, the wife he wouldn't ac- 
knowledge and used so brutally that, no 
longer ago than night before last, she had 
a quarrel with him that woke up everybody 
in the house. Question the other tenants 
before you do anything you'll-be sorry for; 
T’'ll wager every one of them that isn’t stone 
deaf heard Mrs. Fay swear she would mur- 
der Wedge to pay him out for beating her. 

“I don’t say the poor drab did kill him— 
I do say she found her husband dead here 
this morning with the pistol by his side, and 
remembering her threats and that at least 
a dozen tenants had come downstairs while 
the row was on and heard them, sneaked 
the gun away and hid it in my closet before 
she called you in. It’s precisely the witless 
sort of thing she would think of, too ter- 
rified and, ten to one, too befuddled to 
think that Wedge probably had shot him- 
self. I saw her flopping away from the 
door, there, myself, about a quarter past 
eight this morning, so sick with fright she 
didn’t even hear the postman’s knock.” 

“And she says she heard a shot up here 
‘long about ten o'clock last night and 
sneaked up the basement stairs in time to 
see you come outa the door and run up to 
your room like all hell was after you.” 

“And having seen that, waited till an hour 
or so ago to investigate, find Wedge dead, 
and raise the alarm? A likely tale, don’t 
you think, Mr. Blent. Furthermore, my wife 
and I were dining at Claremont at ten last 





night. We didn’t [Continued on page 78] 
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[Continued from page 77] 

leave till nearly midnight; and I remember 
the carriage porter there seemed to know the 
driver of the taxi he called for us. I im- 
agine, between those two and our waiter, 
we can prove an alibi that will satisfy even 
you as'to Mrs. Fay’s bona fides.” 

“Your wife?” the detective stammered. 
“Nobody told me you was married . att 
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she’s scared somebody’ll maybe remember 
how she threatened to croak him, so she 
makes sure you’re outa the house and plants 
the gun in your closet. I gets that much 
outa her before she gives a honk and goes 
into hysterics—guess you must’ve heard her 
up here, maybe, hooting like a crazy klaxon. 
So I leaves your wife to look out for her 
till the ambulance comes——” 

“You don’t mean you've shifted your 
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strong, durable chairs outlast three or- 
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a i uad 
eee teat bering of the accused as much be 
by his logic. ‘Maybe 50, he hungraciously 
muttered, “maybe not!” And after anot nee 
but briefer delay in doubt, concluded the 
one safe course was to give Palmer, for the 


i i fit of it. “You 

time being at least, the bene it 0 
wait here,” he curtly enjoined. “I'm goin’ 
: ith that dame. Beck 


to have another talk w 
in five minutes.” 
And brusquely fac 


drawing-room. 2 , 
‘Another of his ilk, a man of more genial 


P; + a cigar and light- 

py Bee on the weather with a 
forecast. of tomorrow's for good neasures 
The five minutes which Blent ad stip- 
ulated for ran into ten, the on PM pa 
twenty. From the library bey one ae sh 
doors came a steady grumble of souts a 
lation, from the street the buzzing 7 the 
sensation eaters, whose number was being 
every minute augmented——the pony the 
old house continued silent an py Srmung, 
to attentive ears; unless, indeed, in — oe 
breaks of ululation, mechanical is yee - 
of a player piano and thinned down by 
distance, emanated from some remote — 
within its walls eae something. 
y awa . 

Pathe hall ee oe sharply opened and 
closed: Blent had brought back a dour face 
and a disgusted temper. 
“Well,” he pitterly 
you're all right, Mr. 


ing about, he left the 


announced “I guess 
Franklin. Leave; thet 

stairs a taste of the third de- 
he Re rane through with what listens 
like a pretty straight story his ae our 
wife helped: Seem ye married, she seen 

yi oO » 5 $s 

Mrs oar ene outa your room but 
didn’t think it meant nothin’ worth men- 
tionin’. So all I has to do is tell Guede 
she was seen and she goes all to pieces an 
confesses. It was pretty much like you 
doped it. She finds her husband cold 











’smorning, and the gun that done it, and 


general, “d’you know about that?” 

“Then there’s this,’ the surgeon pro- 
ceeded. He held up a piece of broken wood, 
thin, roughly pointed, about three inches 
long. “We found this driven into the bosom 
of his dressing-gown, close by the wound.” 

Blent with a confused sign of bewilder- 
ment and vexation abolished that bit. of | 
evidence. ; 

“Too thick for me!” his querulous murmur 
confessed. “I guess it don’t mean noth- 
ing «= 3”? 

“Half a minute.’ Palmer rose. “May I 
have a look?” The surgeon surrendered the 
splinter. “If you ask me, this is the king- 
pin to the mystery!” 

“How d’you make that out?” Blent: de- 
manded in an instinctive bristle. 

“I’m just guessing,” Palmer freely owned. 
“But guessing may lead us toward the light 
. . . Where was the body when you found 
it, Mr. Blent?” 

A jerk of the head toward the library | 
went with the reply: “Just where you seen 
it.” 

“And the revolver? I mean, did Mrs. 
Fay in her revised statement just now say 
where she found it before lugging it up to 
hide in my closet?” 

“Well, yes,” Blent conceded, “she did. She 
says now it was on the floor over there by 
the window.” 

“Where that lace curtain lies, torn down 
from its rings?” 

“Where?” Blent whirled on a heel to 
scowl at a crumpled heap of drapery in the 
swell of the bow window. “I hadn’t taken 
no notice of that . . .” He crossed to lift 
the curtain and shake out its folds. “The 
old guy must’ve been standin’ about here, 
and caught this to save himself fallin’ . . .” 

“When he was shot, you mean.” 

Blent sourly nodded. “There’s blood on 
it.” He indicated dark stains on the faded 
ecru of the stuff. 
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Heals Rupture a New Way 
Try It FREE! 


Forget about rupture 
painsand theneed for con- 
stant care and watchful- 
ness—for rupture can be 
healed in a new, scientific 
way. Aninyentionhasbeen 
perfected that retains rup- 
ture safely and with great 
comfort and at the same 
time heals. Out-of-door 
men are using this new way to heal their rupture. 
It binds the separated muscle fibers together 
and your rupture heals. It gives absolute free- 
dom in body movement. 


Write for free trial offer, sent in plain sealed 
envelope. 





Brooks Appliance Co., 182 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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On Earth—And I 
Can Prove It 
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MAKE DOG A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
ORDER FROM NOBLE WALTER C, WATSON one 
of his COMBINATION BOXES of WIRE BRUSHES 
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More Fun 
For Shriners 


and their ladies 








Out of ancient India comes the new and most fascinat- 
ing of all games 


“MYSTISCOPE” 


For Old and Young 
Itanswers questions—It forecasts thefuture 
—It is, at once, the most enticing, weird 
and mystifying game you ever played—It 
makes you.a kid again. y 
HEN the world was very young—in India especially, 
there were great superstitions. Magic cycles were 
believed to possess weird powers of foretelling the fu- 
ture, and of Healing those Mentally and Physically ill. 
On the Wheel of Life, with its mystic circles, antl queer 
characters, was thought to be found the answer to everyone's 
Problems and questions, and in each one was a definite 
message for good or ill. Just recently Ranjour Singh, a 
native of India, Maharajah of the Pungal District, scion 
of a noble family, a man of high birth and great knowledge, 
allowed people to see his Wheel of Fortune and deigned 
to transform these same figures and characters in such a 
way that with but a few slight modifications they can be 
used by us today through the English translation of its 
prophesies and disclosures, though not with so much serious- 
ness, of course, but as a delightfully diverting and fascinating 
game—THE “MYSTISCOPE"! Everyone likes to have his 
fortune told, and wherever a crowd gathers, whether it be 
young or old, THE "MYSTISCOPE” will be the center of 
attraction, It is very simple to work, and the answer 
Pointed out by the little arrow is a fun maker, and usually 
gives an unmistakably true and good answer. No party 
game on the market is so fascinating or affords so much real 
wholesome amusement. 
Sent post paid, attractively boxed with instruction book 
for only $1.00. Send a dollar bill for one today, kee} 
i 6 days—it you aro not satisfied send it back and 1'l 
send your dollar back. 


“*Teddy’’ Broad 
583 Market Street ~ San Francisco, Calif. 
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MACO Pub, & Masonic Supply Co. 


45-49 John St., New York 
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Millions of people know that, but Multitudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Anti- 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
fittingin the Ear entirely out ofsight. No wires, n0 
batteries, no head piece, They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. Write for booklet and sworn 
statement of the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A.O, LEONARD, Inc., Suite 599 70 5th Ave., New York 
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when our Vacuum Cap is used a few 
minutes daily. Sent on 60 days’ FREE 
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A postal brings illustrated booklet. 
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THE 
SmQUEER STREET 


pursued, going to his side, “the shot that 
killed Wedge came from the street. The 
bullet smashed through this slat of the blinds 
—you can see for-yourself how the splinter 
fits. Wedge grabbed the curtain, as you 
say, to steady himself, and dropped the 
revolver; but lived long enough to stagger 
-back into the library—back to the only thing 
he’d ever loved, the gold he had hoarded 
there—before he fell dead.” 

“Looks like it,’ the detective admitted 
with a glum nod. 

“Which brings up the question,” the sur- 
geon remarked: “What was the man doing 
in the window with a revolver when he was 
shot?” 

“Shooting through the blinds at some- 
body. See: he rested the muzzle of the gun 
here, between these slats, and the exploding 
powder scorched them.” 

“Well!” Blent irritably wanted to know 
in his resentment of a situation that proved 
him a sleuth of parts inferior to those of 
this shabby, unpretending youngster— “but 
who would he be shootin’ at?” 

“Tell me whom he had reason to wish out 
of his way,” Palmer suggested. 

“You?” 

“Who else? Coming home about dusk 
last night, I was attacked, down there at 
the foot of the steps, by a gang of gun- 
men——” 

“Oh!” a new voice interrupted—‘then 
you're the fella!” 

“What d’you mean?” Blent snapped, 

“Why, it’s like this, inspector: Last night 
a kid comes boilin’ into the station house, 
yellin’ that the Third Avenue Cowboys is 
killin’ a fella up this street. You must’ve 
heard about it. So we rush the reserves 
over, and catch the Cowboys having a reg- 
ular battle with Kid Brazil’s gang—you 
know, the Stuyvesant Devil Dogs. We 
round up what’s left of them—Yid Novem- 
ber and Kid Brazil and half_a dozen more’s 
out cold—and comb the neighborhood for 
strays. Over on Second avenue we pick up 
Ike the Bite, badly wounded. He tells us 
the Cowboys was tryin’ to croak a fella that 
lives in this street when the Devil Dogs 
chipped in—the Bite don’t know how come. 
But we know: this kid, Nig O’Ryan’s his 
name, says a side kick of his overheard Vid 
tellin’ the Bite how he’d been hired to bump 





Syracuse was dry. And if you had been in 
the office of the commissioner and heard the 
telephone calls you would have known what 
it meant to be “bone dry.” The newspapers 
played up the incident to its fullest value. 

At Rochester, Imperial High Priest and 
Prophet Esten A. Fletcher, Potentate Ray- 
mond EK, Westbury, and the Divan and many 
of the Nobles of Damascus were at the depot 
to greet the arriving party. Noontime was 
spent at the Shrine Club and in the evening 
a delightful dinner was given at the Country 
Club, where the Imperial Potentate made 
one of his characteristic and interesting ad- 
dresses. 

Buffalo was next in order of line and here 
the uniformed units turned out in full ca- 
pacity. Potentate Joseph D. Morrell and his 
Divan, Past Imperial Potentates William B. 
Melish and Lou B. Winsor, Imperial Deputy 
Potentate Clarence M. Dunbar, Chairman 
Sam P. Cochran and Secretary James R, 
Watt, of the Shriners Hospitals, and a host 
of the Nobility were at the station and es- 
corted the Imperial party to the hotel. The 
parade was a most colorful one and the 
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off this guy by an old geezer with a wad of 
kale that would choke a cow; so the kid 
tips off the Devil Dogs; and when they 
don’t show up quick enough to save his 
friend, Nig comes runnin’ for us. Mr. 
Palmer must be the fella they was paid to 
send West.” 

“T don’t think,” Palmer agreed, “there’s 
much doubt about that. And that makes 
it clearer how Wedge happened to get shot. 
This November had been paying unwelcome 
attentions to the lady who is now my wife, 
and who was with me when I was attacked. 
He was anxious she shouldn’t be injured—I 
heard him give his gang orders not to shoot 
so long as she was in the way. Wedge, I 
think, beyond doubt, lost patience at that, 
and took it into his head to speed things 
up by shooting me in the back, with his own 
hand, from this window. Then the Devil 
Dogs arrived, the battle became general, and 
a chance shot caught Wedge just as he was 
about to pull the trigger.” 

“Looks like you’d got it figured out about 
right,” Blent acidly conceded. “Only, it all 
fits together too neat, somehow—like in a 
play.” 

“Poetic justice,’ Palmer chuckled, “is al- 
ways dramatic.” 

His wife had something in the same vein 
to remark when Palmer, at length free to 
seek her through the old house, found her 
quietly waiting in her room. 

“Mr. Deacon and his friend are down- 
stairs,” he had to advise her. “They were 
too deeply interested in the affair, Mr. Dea- 
con says, to rest when I didn’t show up for 
luncheon, and came round to find out why. 
Now they want you to come along—and so 
do I.” 

“But dearest! how can I, the way I’m 
dressed ?” 

“Are you ashamed of your bridal gown? 
You look adorable to me.” 

“Then . . . I don’t mind what anybody 
else thinks! But before we go...” She 
nestled in his arms. “I want you to tell me, 
honestly,” she pursued in pensive mischief: 
“How does an author like it when life steps 
into his story and insists on writing the 
last chapter?” 

“This author,” Palmer laughed, “likes it 
fine. For the end, we know, is the best of all.” 

[Tue Enp] 
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citizens of Buffalo turned out to view it. 
At noon an informal luncheon was given and 
in the evening an elaborate banquet. The 
table was Arabic in the extreme, more than 
a ton of sand having been used to give the 
proper desert setting to the pyramids that 
were scattered around the center and the 
camels that were in artistic caravan array. 

Interesting addresses were made by Judge 
Hinckley and Potentate Morrell, who intro- 
duced Noble Crosland. The atmosphere was 
charged with hospital ammunition, Buffalo 
and Ismailia Temple submitting some very 
inviting propositions for the establishment of 
the western New York unit in that city. 
Therefore, the hospitals and convalescent 
homes were the key notes of the talk made 
by the Imperial Potentate. At this dinner 
the renowned Statler gold service was used. 

Finishing the hospital discussion in Buffalo, 
the Imperial Potentate took train for Chi- 
cago, where he established a new record in 
Shrinedom—two dedications in one week. 

Following the week in Chicago the Im- 
perial Potentate returned to his home in 
Montgomery for a brief rest. 








“there came a dull explosion 
above the motor’s roar. Startled, 
I turned to see—” 





The stuff that men are made of 


A dare-devil aviator dives into 
the Gulf of Mexico from his speed- 
ing plane to save a fallen pilot 
. ++ €WO young chaps pack their 
duffel and slip downstream to 
make their camp in the heart of 
the Northwest wilderness ... a 
quarterback with grit and nerve 
wins the game in spite of a team 
that Is coached to down him... 
an Indian scout outwits a hostile 
tribe and escapes from a trap that 
meant certain death. . . 
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That’s thestuff thatmenaremade 
of! Grit! Courage! Resourceful- 
ness! The will to win! And that’s 
the stuff of which the fellows in 
THE AMERICAN BOY are made! 

The heroes in the fiction of this 
red-blooded, up-and-com- 
ing Magazine are real, 
jikable human beings. Th 
They talk like any chap e 
who knows what it’s all 
about. They think like 


thousands of fellows who live in 
America today. They live their 
adventures. 

Great treats are in store for 
THE AMERICAN BOY readers in 
1927. Stories by’ Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, about stuttering 
Mark Tidd in hilarious adven- 
tures in Europe. Ralph Henry 
Barbour will present school and 
college life in a graphic, appeal- 
ing way. Ellis Parker Butler will 
keep the laughs going all the time. 
Thomson Burtis—himself a flyer 
of note—will tell many thrilling 
air-stories. Other well - known 
writers will also contribute to this 
year of fun and fact. Top-notch 
artists will illustrate these stories 
—Charles Livingston Bull, F. C. 
Yohn, Tony Sarg, and others. 

And athletics? Plenty! The 
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When the tree is 


trimmed for the great day—when the 
peace and good cheer of 


Christmas are almost here 


—have a Camel! 





Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of 

Turkish and Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master 

blenders and the finest of French cigarette paper is made especially 

for them. No other cigarette is like Camels. They are the over- 
whelming choice of experienced smokers, 


© 1926 


WHEN the stockings are 
hung by the mantel. And 
the children’s tree is ablaze 
with the gifts and toys for 
tomorrow’s glad awakening. 
When joyously tired at 
midnight you settle down 
by the languishing fire — 
have a Camel! 

For to those who think of 
others, there is no other 
gift like Camels. Camel en- 
joyment enriches every busy 
day, increases the gladness 
in giving, makes life’s antic- 
ipations brighter. Before 
Camel, no cigarette ever 
was so good. Camels are 
made of such choice tobac- 
cos that they never tire the 
taste or leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. 


So on this Christmas Eve, 
when your work for others 
is done —when you're too 
glad for sleep with thoughts 
of tomorrow’s happiness — 
have then the mellowest— 

Have a Camel! 








Remember your few 
closest friends with a 
supply of Camels for 
Christmas Day and_ the 
days to come, Mail or 
send your Camel cartons 
early, so that they will 
be delivered in ample 
time, 


R, J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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